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N  the  following  Lectures  I  have  endeavonred  to 

bring  the  radimenta  of  a  new  philosophy  within  the 
reach  of  a  x>€rson  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  culture. 

The  first  seven  Lectures  of  the  course  deal  with 
themumietrio  heat;  its  generation  and  consumption  in 
mechanical  processes;  the* determination  of  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  fieit ;  thd-^tjcTi^eption  of  heat  as 
molecular  motion ;  .4{ift:*ipplicatlQhf-^f**^l&  conception 
to  the  solid,  liqi^l'^^.ttKi'  gaseous  fofsiuf  of  matter ;  to 
expansion  and  eombustion ;  to  specific  and  latent  heat ; 
and  to  calorifio  conduction. 

The  remaiifing  fiVe  Lectures  treat  oi^r^a^j^t  heat  / 
the  intersteUariSealttm,  and  the  propaffttJ;i^;of  motion 
through  this  medfujnj.the  relations  of  ^|(^*diant  heat  to 
ordinary  matter  4nfite.-seYej^l^stat^a;*jjf  •Aggregation  ; 
terrestrial,  lunar,  an&-*4oJlLf'radiatf((^n>*>Kc*  constitution 
of  the  ^un  ;  the  possible!  ^©urces  ot]^*lu!S 'energy ;  the  re- 
lation of  this  energy  to  tcrres'trlal  forces,  and  to  vege- 
table and  animal  life. 

My  aim  has  been  to  rise  to  the  level  of  these  ques- 
tions from  a  basis  so  elementary,  that  a  person  possess- 
ing any  inaaginative  faculty  and  power  of  concentration, 
might  accompany  me. 


rVKKFAi^S. 


^\  !:ori. x.^r  *«^^;^^r.&I  i\*:r.:irks,  or  extracts,  seemed 
;  i.,  »  :.  r;:^,k\-  :>.4*  n^AucrV  kDowledgc  of  the  subjects 
T\  ,r\\'.  :/  .r.  Avv  l.v\:ur\*  more  accurate  or  complete, 
i    :h>v  .:.:rw\;«.\\;  >;u-;  extracts,  or  remarks,  as  au  Aj;- 

}\.T  :J;.-  ^«w-  .^"  :I".o  Plato  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
1  H-.  :;nv'^:*v;  ro  :l;o  Council  of  tlie  Eoyal  Society  ;  it 
m-jiv  ortjr:Tfcv,\; :/  illustrate  some  of  my  own  memoirs  in 
\iu  '  r:..i.>s.v.v.-.^l  Tnmsaetions/  For  some  of  the 
V  ,v\vi:?>  1  s^-".  *->*'^  imlobtovl  to  the  same  loanieil  body. 

T,^  T>v  s.',-^i:::r.o  public,  the  names  of  the  builders 
^-  i^Tv  r."'^*  v.h;k»si>phy  ar^*  aln^ady  familiar.  As  ex- 
^x>^--»*^»T*;  i\y\tributors,  Eumfonl,  Davy,  Faraday,  and 
.^ .-..•.  \\  «*r.xJ  piNMuiueutly  forward.  As  theoretic  writers 
^^\,  ;n«  iJHMtt  alphabetically),  we  have  Clausius,  Ilelni- 
>sy  5.  KirchoiT,  Xfcu'^r;,  KirfbinCj  Thomson  ;  and  in  the 


,.^    -,,y^ _.-,-  ^,^ ,_^^^_^     — ..^  .^- 

Vsi!:o.n>Jr>  to  tko  Dynamical  TlidOty  of  Ileat,  and  M. 
N.r^lot  iofTivently   published   two  l<fctures    on    it, 

•  .i- Vtsl  *U)v\!l\^  learning  for  whictjie  i^  consi)icu(ms. 
l\^  !v.e  fS(;j:U*li\n^der  it  is  suiKjrfljIfiis/to  mention  the 


Mvt  of  Heat.  Bie.fact  i8,;n  ednnot  be  so  restricted  : 
for  the  i\>««ection  of  this  agent  with  the  general  ener- 
iii.s  of  the  universe  is  such,  that  if  we  master  it  per- 
fi>tlv.  wo  master  all.  Even  now  we  can  discern,  thouirli 
l^ut  darkly,  the  greatness  of  the  issues  which  connect 
tlioniselves  with  the  progress  we  have  made — issues 
x>K.'..li  verc  probably  beyond   the  contemplation   of 


FBEFAQE.  V 

those,  by  wlipse  industry  and  geniiis  tlie  foundations 
of  our  present  knowledge  were  laid. 

In  a  Lecture  on  the  *  Influence  of  the  History  of 
Science  on  Intellectual  Education,'  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  Institution,  Dr.  Whewell  has  shown  *  that  every 
advance  in  intellectual  education  has  been  the  effect  of 
some  considerable  scientific  discovery,, or  group  of  dis- 
coveries.' If  the  association  here  indicated  be  invari- 
able, then,  assuredly,  the  views  of  the  connection  and 
interaction  of  natural  forces — organic  as  well  as  inor- 
ganic— ^vital  as  well  as  physical — ^which  have  grown, 
and  which  are  to  grow,  out  of  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  and  relations  of  Heat,  will  profoundly  affect  the 
intellectual  discipline  of  the  coming  age. 

In  the  study  of  Nature  two  elements  come  into 
play,*  which  belong  respectively  to  the  world  of  sense 
and  to  the  world  of  thought.  We  observe  a  fact  and 
seek  to  refer  it  to  its  laws, — we  apprehend  the  law,  and 
seek  to  make  it  good  in  fact.  The  one  is  Theory,  the 
other  is  Experiment ;  which,  when  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  life,  becomes  Practical  Science.  Noth- 
ing could  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  wholesome  inter- 
action of  these  two  elements,  than  the  history  of  our 
present  subject.  If  the  steam-engine  had  not  been  in- 
vented, we  should  assuredly  stand  below  the  theoretic 
level  which  we  now  occupy.  The  achievements  of 
Heat  through  the  steam-engine  have  forced,  with  aug- 
mented emphasis,  the  question  upon  thinking  minds — 
*  What  is  this  agent,  by  means  of  which  we  can  super- 
sede the  force  of  winds  and  rivers — of  horses  and  of 
men?  Heat  can  produce  mechanical  force,  and  me- 
chanical force  can  produce  Heat ;  some  common  quality 
must  therefore  unite  this  agent  and  the  ordinary  forms 


1.    ^v 


■  -  -i"  'v^vr.'     r.::.*  rolationsliip  established, 
..  ...  .      ^  •  ,v'.:!^I  p.iss  at  once  to  theotlier 

J"  ^      .    .  . .   .  ^TVi,  A:ui  it  now  ixjreeives  the  prin- 

*      "^       .      .   ■,^  ::/:::  :ill.     Thus  the  triumphs  of 

• ... .   :  7..:::i'U»il  the  deveh)pcinent  of  phi- 

^     i  :.:r -Mtoractioii  of  tliou;]:ht  and  fact, 

.    ^  -. ,.  .  x;  *::.:  truth  executed,  "sve  Jiave  made 

-.  V  .-*.   :  :v — the  noblest  growtli  of  modem 

^       .  ;  •    ftv  AvJ  but  ])artially  appealed  to  as  a 

^.^    ,     . ;  .  ..^iN.  fc.v.d  national  might. 

^^  ,  •..  ..•  ^  *»    .iioHertual  eihication  its  claims  are 

,x-  'v-.  :"''.»i'.jr--  ^^»<*c  ])ro]KTly  organised,  greater 

•v^\    :»,•■!.  ^»vnt  revolutions  await  its  employment 

•    -      !.^'    ;  ::.i<4^  whirh  have  already  marked  its  appH- 

..  ..» ;v  .  .  ;:.o  mAtorial  world.     Surely  the  men  \vlu>se 

1^  .  . ,  X  .v-.si'ov.  il  is  to  systemize  the  culture  of  England, 
,,.■   v,  x,-:  albw  ?hi<  giant  power  to  grow  up  in  their 
:  •  jvt  v.;^.i.M;l  ondcAvouring  to  turn  it  to  practical  ac- 
,» .  .•  J      S.  ion*,v  dtvs  not  need  their  protection,  but  it 
.?.  V  :%>>  r.r.r  iViondship  on  honourable  tonus  :  it  wishes 
:.  xv.v.l  x>iih  rhom  tow;mls  the  great  end  of  all  educa- 
0.10  Ivttoring  of  man  s  estate.    By  continuing  to 
...V..::.>  :l,c  otTcn^l  hand,  they  invoke  a  contest  which 
,  s  .  ::.^>  c  Njit  ouc  ro^nlt.     Science  must  grow.     Its  de- 
^<:,^jvmcnl   is  a.^  necvssary  and  as  irresistible  as  the 
m.^Tion  of  the  titles,  or  the  flowing  of  the  (hilf  Stream. 
1 1  is  M  phase  o(  the  enei^y  of  Nature,  and  as  such  is 
«im^  ill  duo  time,  to  compel  the  recognition,  if  not  to 
win  tlio  alliance,  of  those  who  now  decry  its  influence 
and  diacourage  its  advance. 

Royal  Lnstitctiox,  Ftlruaru  lSo3. 
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LECTURE   I. 
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aSTKUUESTS — GENERATION  CF  HEAT  BT  MfCDi^NTC^L 'ACTIO!!— 
CONSUMPTION  OF -HEAT  IN  WOQK. '  \       .  " 


APPENDIX : — NOTES    ON    TlIE  .^QEB^MO-ELECTRIC    PILE   AND    QALTANOMETIR. 

•    "■■  ,     . 

THE  aspects  of.  nature  provoke  in  man  tb6  .spirit  of 
enquiry.  As  | the  eye  is  made  for  seeirfg!-  and  the 
ear  for  hearing,  so*t];vi«i^aman  mind  is  formed  JGai: , under- 
standing  the  phenomena  of  the  material  uhiw^mc.  The 
natural  philosophy  of  ctq*  day  results  from.the'irrepressi- 
ble  exercise  of  this  enda^vi5i*jnt«  ,Oud  gr^at  pl^aracteristic 
of  Natural  Science  is  its  gfov  t^ ;  all  its  facts  are  fruitful, 
every  new  discovery  becoming  instantly  the  germ  of  fresh 
investigation.  But  no  nobler  example  of  this  growth 
could  be  adduced  than  the  expansion  and  development 
whicb  men's  thoughts  and  knowledge  have  undergone 
within  the  last  t wo-and-twenty  years,  with  reference  to  the 
subject  which  is  now  to  occupy  our  attention.  In  scien- 
tific manuals,  only  scanty  reference  has,  as  yet,  been 
made  to  the  modem  philosophy  of  Heat,  and  thus  the 
public  knowledge  regarding  it  remains  below  the  attain- 
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able  level.  But  the  reserve  is  natural,  for  the  subject  is 
still  an  entangled  one,  and,  in  entering  upon  it,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  difficulties.  In  the  whole  range  of 
Natural  Science,  however,  there  are  none  more  worthy  of 
being  overcome, — ^none  whose  subjugation  secures  a  greater 
reward  to  the  worker.  For  by  mastering  the  laws  and  re-^ 
lations  of  Heat,  we  make  clear  to  our  minds  the  interde- 
pendence of  natural  forces  generally.  Let  us,  then,  com- 
mence our  labours  -with  heart  'and  hope ;  let  us  familiarise 
ourselves  with  the  latest  facts  and  conceptions  regarding 
this  all-pervading  agent,  and  seek  diligently  the  links  of 
law  which  underlie  the  facts  and  give  unity  to  their  most 
diverse  appearances.  If  we  succeed  here  we  shall  satisfy, ' 
to  an  extent  ui^ufiowir  befqre,  that  love  of  order  and  of 
beauty  whioh'^.f  :aS^.^ersua<^dj  is  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  every^pejj^dtt'ii^erpTQsenfi*/ ,Ptom  the  heights  at  which 
we  aiiir,  we  Tsliidl  have  noBler*^;lK&^ses  of  the  system  of 
Kature  than  jcbuld  possibly  be  ^oM^B^ed,  if  I,  while  acting 
as  yoig;^pude  in  the  region  which*  we  ^e  now  about  to  en- 
ter, ^§T^Xo  confine  myself  to  its*  lower*  levels  and  already 
trodden  *rdai^. 

It.itfjftj'gi'st  duty  to  make^y^*^  ad^uainted  with  some 

of  the*p^b^^ig[DGipts  which  I  ipt^d.fo -employ  in  the  examir 

nation  Of  •r^hl^*  ^^stion.  *  J.  ^tJ^^  devise  some  means  of 

making  th5.ih4itotions  6¥:fie^*ajfd  cold  visible  to  you  aU, 

and  for  this  jJurpo|!e^  a4*pi»dlnary  thermometer  would  be 

useless.    You  could  not  see  its  action ;  and  I  am  anxious 

that  you  should  see,  with  your  own  eyes,  the  facts  on 

"^^hich  our  subsequent  philosophy  is  to  be  based.    I  wish  to 

^ve  you  the  material  on  which  an  independent  judgment 

^ay  be  founded ;  to  enable  you  to  reason  as  I  reason  if  you 

«cem  me  right,  to  correct  me  if  I  go  astray,  and  to  censure 

^c  if  yQ^  £jj^  jjjg  dealing  unfairly  with  my  subject.     To 

socuro  these  ends,  I  liavo  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  use 

^  common  thennometer,  and  to  resort  to  the  little  in- 
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Btrumcnt  a  d  (fig.  1),  whi<ili  you  see  before  me  on  the  table, 
Aod  which  ifl  coUed  a  t/iermo-electnc  pile.* 

By  means  of  this  instmment  I  cause  the  heat  which  it 
leceires  to  generate  an  electric  current.  Yoo  know,  or 
tn^ht  to  know,  that  Buch  a  current  has  the  power  of  dc- 
fleeting  a  freely  suBpended  magnetic  needle,  to  which  it 
flows  parallel.  Before  you  I  have  placed  such  a  needle 
tn  n  (fig- 1),  surrounded  by  n  covered  copper  wire,  the  free 


mb  of  which,  w  w'atw'JrfjinMjted  with  ttj^.tfrsroio-electrkj 
i^  The  needle  ia'flU^V^dpi  V^^f^iyAof  ^BP*"! 
4dk,  and  protected  by  a"  ^taia- sfiado,  G,''iwm'aBy  disturb- 
«ee  by  currents  of  air.  To 'one  iod  ofthenecdlo  I  have 
lied  s  piece  of  red  paper,  and  to  the  other  end  a  piece  of 
the.  All  of  you  see  Uiese  pieces  of  paper,  and  when  the 
Madle  moves,  its  motion  will  be  clearly  visible  to  the  most 
faant  person  in  this  room.t 


•  A  brieT  description 
^pflldix  (O  lUa  Lecture. 

t  In  the  nrtual  .irrancc 
i«Ml  in  front  nf  ll«'  (■■cl- 


f  the  thcrtno-clcctric  pile  is  given  in  thi 
-lit  llio  galvanometer  here  dcicribcd  stooil  oi 
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At  the  present  moment  the  nccdlo  is  quito  at  rest,  and 
points  to  the  zero  mark  on  the  graduated  disc  underneath 
it.  Tills  shows  that  there  is  no  current  passing.  I  now 
])ix\ithe  for  an  instant  against  the  naked  face  a  of  the  pile 
— a  single  puff  of  breath  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose — 
observe  the  effect.  Tlie  needle  starts  off  and  passes  through 
an  arc  of  00°.  It  would  go  further,  did  I  not  limit  its 
swing  by  iixing,  edgewise,  a  thin  plate  of  mica  at  90**. 
Take  notice  of  the  direction  of  the  deflection ;  the  red  end 
of  the  needle  moved  from  me  towards  you,  as  if  it  disliked 
me,  and  had  been  inspired  by  a  sudden  affection  for  you, 
Tliis  action  of  the  needle  is  produced  by  the  small  amount 
of  warmth  communicated  by  my  breath  to  the  face  of  the 
pile,  and  no  ordinary  thermometer  could  give  so  large  and 
prompt  an  indicatn(Ait.  *We  will  let  the  heat  thus  communi- 
cated wasta  lUyjff  ;*tt  will  ^o^sb.in  a  very  short  time,  and 
you  notice>/bJ^c[^ifc-ceols^«*ftHft*^K5  needle  returns  to  its 
first  position.*  \Observe,  now*,  JhcoScet  of  cold  on  the  face 
of  the*pile.  Fhave  here  some  icc,J9tit  Ldo  not  wish  to  wet 
my  ii^trpin^it  by  touching  it  wi\h  ice.*  Instead  of  doing 
so,  I  •wifl*Jbool  this  plate  of  metaV  by  placing  it  on  the  ice ; 
then  wiWEfllb  chilled  metal,  aiid^l^At^  .with  it  the  vL^  of 
the  })ilp.  V^dv  see  the  effect ;  a.AlcmcJnt's  contact  ijca^ces 
to  prodnce.'K*pjJ)uipt  and  enprgctjc  QScflection  of  theiSSdle. 

But  mark.tKe'/Grectibft  ql  ih^.^e^ection.     When  the  pile 
••••  •.«• 

was  warmed.  1tU&  red  end  5>f  "flid  needle  moved  from  me 
towards  you ;  n5w*it0  likings*  arc  reversed,  and  the  red  end 
moves  from  you  towards  me.  Thus  you  see  that  cold  and 
heat  cause  the  needle  to  move  in  opposite  directions.  The 
important  point  here  established  is,  that  from  the  direction 
in  which  the  needle  moves,  wo  can,  with  certainty,  infer 
wh  other  cold  or  heat  has  been  commimicated  to  the  pile ; 


to  reach  from  the  tal)le  to  the  stool;  for  a  further  description  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, Bee  the  Appendix  to  thia  Lecture, 
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and  the  energy  with  which  the  needle  moves — ^the  prompt- 
ness with  which  it  is  driven  aside  from  its  position  of  rest 
— gives  ns  some  idea  of  the  comparative  quantity  of  heat 
or  cold  imparted  to  it  in  different  cases.  In  a  future  lecture 
I  shall  explain  how  we  may  express  the  relative  quantities 
of  heat  with  numerical  accuracy ;  but  for  the  present  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  action  of  our  instruments  will  be 
Boffident. 

My  desire  now  is  to  connect  heat  with  the  more  famil- 
iar forms  of  force,  and  I  will,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
try  to  fhmish  you  with  a  store  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
generation  of  heat  by  mechanical  processes.    I  have  placed 
some  pieces  of  wood  in  the  next  room,  which  my  assistant 
will  now  hand  to  me.    Why  have  I  placed  them  there  ? 
Simply  that  I  may  perform  my  experiments  with  that  sin- 
cerity of  mmd  and  act  which  science  demands  from  her 
cultivators.    I  know  that  the  temperature  of  that  room  is 
slightly  lower  than  the  temperature  of  this  one,  and  that 
hence  the  wood  which  is  now  before  me  must  be  slightly 
colder  than  the  face  of  the  pile  with  which  I  intend  to  test 
the  temperature  of  the  wood.    Let  us  prove  this.    I  place 
the  face  of  the  pile  against  this  piece  of  wood ;  the  red  end 
of  the  needle  moves  from  you  towards  me,  thus  showing 
that  the  contact  has  chilled  the  pile.    I  now  carefully  rub 
the  face  of  the  pile  along  the  surface  of  the  wood ;  I  say 
*  carefully,'  because  the  pile  is  a  brittle  instrument,  and 
rough  usage  would  destroy  it ; — ^mark  what  occurs.    The 
prompt  and  energetic  motion  of  the  needle  towards  you 
declares  that  the  face  of  the  pile  has  been  heated  by  this 
small  amount  of  friction.    The  needle,  you  observe,  goes 
quite  up  to  90°  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  towards  which 
it  moved  before  the  friction  was  applied. 

Now  these  experimentB,  which  illustrate  the  develope- 
ment  of  heat  by  mechanical  means,  must  be  to  us  what  a 
boy's  school  exercises  are  to  him.    In  order  to  fix  them  on 
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our  minds,  and  obtain  duo  mastery  over  them,  we  most  re- 
peat and  vary  them  in  many  ways.  'In  this  task  I  ask  you 
to  accompany  me.   Here  is  a  flat  piece  of  brass  with  a  stem 
attached  to  it ;  I  take  the  stem  in  my  fingers,  preserving 
the  brass  from  all  contact  with  my  warm  hand,  by  envelop- 
ing the  stem  in  cold  flannel.    I  place  the  brass  in  contact 
witli  the  face  of  my  pile ;  the  needle  moves,  showing  that 
the  brass  is  cold.    I  now  rub  the  brass  against  the  snrface 
of  this  cold  piece  of  wood,  and  lay  it  once  more  against 
my  pile.    I  withdraw  it  instantly,  for  it  is  so  hot  that  if  I 
allowed  it  to  remsun  in  contact  with  the  instrument,  the 
(uirrent  generated  would  dash  my  needle  violently  against 
\{H  Htops,  and  probably  derange  its  magnetism.    Yon  see 
(lit*  Htrong  iletlootion  which  even  an  instant's  contact  can 
|irttiliuv.     Indeed,  when  a  boy  at  school,  I  have  often  blis- 
teitMl  \\\\  liiind  by  the  (H>ntact  of  a  brass  button,  which  I 
li:i(l  rubbed  euergi^tieally  against  a  form.    Here,  also,  is  a 
\t\.-\\\\  e«M«led  by  eontaet  with  ii*e ;  and  here  is  a  hone,  with- 
out nil,  along  which  I  rub  my  cool  razor,  as  if  to  sharpen 
il.     1  now  plntH^  the  niror   apunst  the  face  of  the  pile, 
and  you  neo  that  the  NftM>U  which  a  minute  ago  was  cold!, 
IN  now  hot.     Similarly,  T  take  this  knife  and  knife-board, 
which  ai-o  Iwth  cold,  and  rub  the  knife  along  the  board.    I 
place  the  knife  against  the  pile,  and  you  observe  the  result; 
a  powerl\il  deflection,  which  declares  the  knife  to  bo  hot. 
I  puss  this  cold  saw  through  this  cold  piece  of  wood,  and 
)»]ace,  in  the  first  instance,  the  surface  of  the  wood  against 
which  the  saw  has  rubbed,  in  contact  with  the  pile.    Tlie 
needle  instantly  moves  in  a  direction  which  shows  the 
wood  to  be  heated.    I  allow  the  needle  to  return  to  zero, 
and  now  apply  the  saw  to  the  pile.    It  also  is  hot.    These 
are  the  simplest  and  most  common-place  examples  of  the 
generation  of  heat  by  friction,  and  I  choose  them  for  this 
reason.    Mean  as  they  appear,  they  will  lead  us  by  degrees 
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into  the  secret  Teoesfies  of  Nature,  md  lay  open  to  our 
yiBW  the  policy  of  the  material  nmverse. 

Let  me  now  make  an  experiment  to  illustrate  the  de- 
Telopement  of  heat  hy  compression.  I  have  here  a  piece 
of  deal,  cooled  below  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and 
giring,  when  placed  in  contact  with  our  pile,  the  deflection 
which  indicates  cold.  I  place  this  wood  between  the 
plates  of  a  smaU  hydraulic  press,  and  squeeze  it  forcibly. 
The  plates  of  the  press  are  also,  you  will  observe,  cooler 
than  the  air  of  the  room.  After  compression,  I  bring  the 
wood  into  contact  with  the  pile  ;  see  the  effect.  The  gal- 
vanometer declares  that  heat  has  been  developed  by  the 
act  of  compression.  Precisely  the  same  occurs  when  I 
place  this  lead  bullet  between  the  plates  of  the  press  and 
squeeze  it  thus  to  flatness. 

And  now  for  the  eflect  of  percussion.  I  have  here  a 
cold  lead  bullet,  which  I  place  upon  this  cold  anvil,  and 
strike  it  with  a  cold  sledge  hammer.  The  sledge  descends 
vith  a  certain  mechanical  force,  and  its  motion  is  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  bullet  and  anvil ;  apparently  the  force  of 
the  sledge  is  lost.  But  let  us  examine  the  lead ;  you  sec  it 
18  heated,  and  could  we  gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by 
the  shock  of  the  sledge,  and  apply  it  without  loss  mechan- 
ieaUy,  we  should  be  able,  by  means  of  it,  to  lift  this  ham- 
loer  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell. 

I  have  here  arranged  another  experiment,  which  is  almost 
too  delicate  to  be  performed  by  the  coarse  apparatus  neces- 
nry  in  a  lecture,  but  which  I  have  made  several  times  be- 
fore entering  this  room  to-day.  Into  this  small  basin  I 
pour  a  quantity  of  mercury  which  has  been  cooled  in  the 
next  room.  I  have  coated  one  of  the  faces  of  my  thermo^ 
electric  pile  with  varnish,  so  as  to  defend  it  from  the  mer- 
cury, which  would  otherwise  destroy  the  pile ;  and,  thus 
protected,  I  can,  as  you  observe,  plunge  the  pile  into  the 
liquid  metal.    The  deflection  of  the  needle  shows  you  that 
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a  is  the  measure  of  the  force  expended  in 
B  fricdon.    The  heat  is  simply  the  primitiYe 
r  form,  and  if  ve  wish  to  avoid  this  convcr- 
i  Bbolisfi  the  friction.    We  usually  put  oil 
e  of  a  hone,  we  grease  a  saw,  and  are  care- 
e  tJie  axles  of  our  railway  carriages.    What 
■  doing  in  these  cases?    Let  us  get  general 
we  shall  come  to  particulars  afterwards.    It  is 
r  a  ralway  engineer  to  urge  his  trm  bodily 
ice  to  mother ;  say  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
mdoii  to  Oxford,  as  the  case  may  be ;  he  wishes 
I  forcd  of  his  steam,  or  of  his  furnace,  which 
lion  to  the   steam,  to   this   particular   purpose. 
8  interest  to  allow  any  portion  of  that  force  to 
led  into  another  form  of  force  which  would  not 
e  attainment  of  bis  object.    He  does  not  want 
I  heated,  »nd  hence  he  avoids  as  much  as  possible 
g  his  power  in  heating  them.     In  fact,  ho  has  ol)- 
■  force  from  heat,  and  it  is  not  his  object  to  recon- 
V^orce  thus  obtained  into  its  primitive  form.    For, 
r  degree  cf  temperature  generated  by  the  friction 
lilea,  a  definit«  amount  would  be  withdrawn  from 
big  force  of  his  engine.     There  is  no  force  lost  ab- 
Could  we  gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by 
Itctlon,  and  could  we  apply  it  all  mechanically,  ifc 
,  by  it,  be  able  to  imjiart  to  the  train  the  precise 
.it  of  speed  which  it  had  lost  by  the  friction.    Thus 
one  of  those  railway  porters  whom  you  see. moving 
.  with  his  can  of  yellow  grease,  and  opening  the  little 
ea  which  surround  the  carriage  axles,  is,  without  know- 
it,  illustrating  a  principle  which  forms  the  very  solder 
Mature.    In  so  doing,  he  is  unconsciously  affirming  both 
s  convertibility  and  the  indestructibility  of  force.    He  is 
rattically  asserting  that  mechanical  energy  raay  be  con- 
etted  into  heat,  and  that,  when  so  converted,  it  cannot 
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still  exist  as  mechanical  energy,  bat  that,  for  every  degree 
of  heat  ilovelopeil,  a  strict  and  proportional  equivalent  of 
the  locomotive  force  of  the  engine  disappears.    A  station  ia 
approacheil,  s:iy  at  the  rate  of  tliirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour; 
tho  bniko  i.^  applied,  and  smoke  and  sparks  issue  from  the 
whivl  on  which  it  presses.    The  train  is  brought  to  rest — 
How  ?  Simply  by  converting  the  entire  moving  forco  whicli 
it  |K)^<o.s«iHU  at  the  moment  the  brake  was  applied,  into  heat 
Si\  als4\  with  reg;ird  to  the  greasing  of  a  saw  by  a  car- 
fvntor.    Ho  applies  the  mnscular  force  of  his  arm  with  tho 
oxpro:^  object  of  getting  through  the  wood.    He  wishes  to 
tear  tho  wood  asunder,  to  overcome  its  mechanical  cohedon 
by  t!to  tivtii  of  his  s;iw.    When  the  saw  moves  stiffly,  on 
:u\vunt  of  tho  ftioiiou  a^irainst  its  flat  surface,  the  same 
:i:nount  of  forxv  uuy  pnxluce  a  much  smaller  effect  than 
nluMi  tho  implouunr  moves  without  friction.    But  in  what 
>ous^  smaller  ?     No:  al>solntoly  so,  but  smaUer  as  regards 
j!.s*  *K-t  of  sawitisj.    Tlio  iV^rce  not  expended  in  the  sawing 
i<  r.v^t  Uxs: ;  i:  is  ivu\ort^d  into  heat,  and  I  gave  you  an 
o\  iir.vlo  of  ::u<  ;i  fow  niiuutos  ago.    Here  again,  if  we 
xxsiid  vv'.Uvc  tho  hci:  cns^*ude^ed  by  the  friction,  and  apply 
x\  to  v.Tvx'  tho  v;« .  wc  <hv>uld  make  good  the  precise  amount 
.'.  \\o-v  uhivv*  tl.o  o.*rivntor,  by  neglecting  the  lubrication 
.»:'  '\l>  '.tv.vlv  rv.vr.:.  h.;d  simply  ixunvertcd  into  another  form 

\V»«  >»  tr::i  our  h.iads  by  nibbmg,  and  in  the  case  of 

!;\vitl»s;o  \^o  chus  n\<ron*  tho  mH.H*ssary  heat  to  the  injared 

ivircs.     S.i\  riAifW'j  h^vo  tho  art  of  producing  fire  by  tho  skil- 

tul  tViotiou  of  wolU'hos^^n  pkH.vs  of  wood.    It  is  easy  to 

,li.ir  uiH\l  in  a  latho  bv  friotion.     From  the  feet  of  the 

l.ilsMuvrs  oil  tho  roads  of  ILuupshiiv  sparks  issue  copiously 

on  u  dark  ni:;ht,   tlio  oollision  of  thoir  iron-shod  shoes 

jii^aiuNt   tho  flints  prodiuin^uf  tho  oflbet.     In  the  common 

autl  stoil  tho  partiolos  of  tho  metal  struck  off  are  so 

i  hoatod  by  tho  collision  that  thoy  take  fire  and  bum  in 
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the  air.  Bat  the  heat  precedes  the  combustion.  Davy 
found  that  when  a  gunlock,  with  a  flint,  was  discharged  in 
vacuo,  no  sparks  were  produced,  bnt  the  particles  of  steel 
struck  off,  when  examined  imder  the  microscope,  showed 
signs  of  fusion.*  Here  is  a  large  rock-crystal ;  I  have  only 
to  draw  this  small  one  briskly  along  it,  to  produce  a  stream 
of  light ;  here  are  two  quartz  pebbles,  I  have  only  to  rub 
them  together  to  make  them  luminous. 

A  bullet,  in  passing  through  the  air,  is  warmed  by  the 
friction,  and  the  most  probable  theory  of  shooting  stars  is 
that  they  are  small  planetary  bodies,  revolving  round  the 
sun,  which  are  caused  to  swerve  from  their  orbits  by  the 
attraction  of  the  earth,  and  are  raised  to  incandescence  by 
friction  against  our  atmosphere.  Mr.  Joule  has  shown 
that  the  atmospheric  friction  is  competent  to  produce  the 
effect ;  and  he  may  be  correct  in  believing  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  aerolites  are  dissipated  by  heat,  4tnd  the 
earth  thus  spared  a  terrible  bombardment.f  These  bodies 
move  with  planetary  velocity ;  the  orbital  velocities  of  the 
four  inferior  planets  are  as  follows : — 

Miles  per  second. 
Ifcrcniy,       ......    30-40 


Yenna, 

Eartb, 

Mars, 


22-24 
18-91 
16-32 


while  the  velocity  of  the  aerolites  varies  from  18  to  36 
miles  a  second.;^  The  friction  engendered  by  this  enor- 
mous speed  is  certainly  competent  to  produce  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it. 

More  than  sixty-four  years  ago  Count  Rumford,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Institution,  exc- 
«iulcd  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  generation  of  heat 

•  Works  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

f  Philosophical  Magazine^  4th  Scries,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  340. 

X  Galbraiih  and  Houghton^s  Manual  of  Astronomy,  p.  18. 
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by  friction,  i^'hich,  viewed  by  the  light  of  to^y  are  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance.    Indeed,  the  fiervicea 
which  thiH  Institution  has  rendered,  in  connection  with 
this  question  of  the  brotherhood  of  natural  forces,  can 
never  be   forgotten.     Thomas   Young,  a  former  profes- 
r«or  of  this  Institution,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  undnlar 
tory  theory  of  light,  which,  in  its  fullest  application,  em- 
braces our  present  theor}'  of  heat.    Davy  entertained  rab- 
Htantiidly  the  same  views  regarding  heat  as  those  wfaidi  I 
am  now  endeavouring  to  approach  and  elucidate.    Faraday 
established  the  laws  of  equivalence  between  chemistiy  and 
electricity,  and  his  mngneto-electric  discoveries  were  the 
very  tirst  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Joule  in  illustration  of  the 
inutiuil  convertibility  of  heat  and  mechanical  action.*  Rum- 
ford,  in  a  pai)er  of  great  i)Ower  both  as  regards  reasoning 
and  oxi>eriinent,  advocated  in  lYOSf  the  doctrine  regarding 
the  nature  of  heat  which  the  recent  experiments  of  eminent 
men  have  placed  upon  a  secure  basis.    Wliile  engaged  in 
the  boring  of  cannon  at  Munich,  he  was  so  forcibly  struck 
by  the  large  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the  process  of 
boring,  that  he  was  induced  to  devise  an  apparatus  for 
the  special  examination  of  the  generation  of  heat  by  fric- 
tion,   lie  had  constructed  a  hollow  cylmder  of  iron,  into 
wliich  he  fitted  a  solid  plunger,  which  was  caused  to  press 
nixainst  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.     A  box  which  sur- 
rounded the  cylinder  contained  18 J  lbs.  of  water,  in  which 
n  thcM-niometer  was  jdaced.  The  original  temperature  of  tho 
water  was  00".    The  cylinder  was  turned  by  horse-labour, 
and  Mil  hour  aAer  the  friction  had  commenced  the  tempera- 
tun'  of  the  water  was  107%  having  been  raised  47**.    Half 
:in  hiun*  atlliTwards  he  found  the  temperature  to  be  142**. 
rill'  :u'ti«»M  was  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the 


•   rinlo  niiliiriil  M:)<ra/iiio,  4{\\  Soriofl^  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  2C6,  347,  435. 
I    \ii  nil  1 1. 11 1  di'  iliH  pupiT  w  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Lecture  IT. 
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temperature  as  178°.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  it  was  200°,  and  at  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes 
from  the  commencement  the  water  actually  boiled  t  lium- 
ford's  description  of  the  effect  of  this  experiment  on  those 
who  witnessed  it,  b  quite  delightful.  '  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult,' he  says,  *  to  describe  the  surprise  and  astonishment 
expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the  bystanders  on  seeing 
so  large  a  quantity  of  water  heated,  and  actually  made  to 
boil,  without  any  fire.  Though  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  considered  very  suq^rising  in  this  matter,  yet  I 
acknowledge  fairly  that  it  afforded  me  a  degree  of  childish 
pleasure  which,  were  I  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a 
grave  philosopher,  I  ought  most  certainly  rather  to  hide 
than  to  discover.**  I  am  sure  that  both  you  and  I  can  dis- 
pense with  the  application  of  any  philosophy  which  would 
stifle  such  emotion  as  Rumford  here  avowed.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  striking  experiment,  Mr.  Joulef  has  estimated 
the  amount  of  mechanical  force  expended  in  producing  the 
heat,  and  obtained  a  result  which  '  is  not  very  widely  differ- 
ent '  from  that  which  greater  knowledge  and  more  refined 
experiments  enabled  Mr.  Joule  himself  to  obtain,  as  regards 
the  numerical  equivalence  of  heat  and  work. 

It  would  be  absurd  on  my  part  to  attempt  here  a  repe- 
tition of  the  experiment  of  Coimt  Rumford  with  all  its 
conditions.  I  cannot  devote  two  hours  and  a  half  to  a  sin- 
gle experiment,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  substan- 
tially the  same  effect  in  two  minutes  and  a  half.  I  Iiuac 
here  a  brass  tube,  four  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  interior  diameter.  It  is  stopped  at  the  bottom, 
and  I  thus  screw  it  on  to  a  whirling  table,  by  means  of 
which  I  can  cause  the  upright  tube  to  rotate  very  rapidly. 
I  have  here  two  pieces  of  oak  wood,  united  by  a  hinge,  and 

*  Rumford^s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

f  FhiloBophical  Transactions,  vol.  cxI.  p.  C2. 
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^  UXTCRfi  I. 

.1.  a  »,v  ^*v»  iMttWrcular  grooves,  which  are  intended 

^  '„!k^v  tK  >wi**  tttbt*.    Thus  the  pieces  of  wood  form 

*^^-  :7v;  ,-i  A-*^^  r  iH|r,  a),  by  gently  squeezing  which  I  can 

^  ^  .       vKi^^^Hi  Ivtwwn  the  wood  and  the  brass  tube, 

X  iA^xH*  jvlales.    I  almost  fill  the  tube  with  cold 

FU  0. 


wAlor,  awd  Htop  it  with  a  cork,  to  prevent  the  splashing  out 
of  the  li«|"id,  and  now  I  jnit  the  machine  in  motion.  As 
lh\*  action  continues,  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises, 
aiul  thoufjh  the  two  minutes  and  a  half  have  not  yet  elapsed, 
th\^**'  near  the  apparatus  will  see  steam  escaping  from  the 
^vrk.  Three  or  four  times  to-day  I  liave  projected  the  cork 
hv  the  force  of  the  steam  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  in  the 
ai'r.  There  it  goes  again,  and  the  steam  follows  it,  jn-o- 
diieing  by  its  precipitation  this  small  cloud  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

In  all  the  cases  hitherto  introduced  to  your  notice,  heat 
has  been  generated  by  the  exjienditure  of  mechanical  force. 
Our  experiments  have  gone  to  show  that  where  mechanical 
force  is  expended  heat  is  produced,  and  I  wish  now  to 
bring  before  you  the  converse  experiment,  that  is,  the  coj}- 
siohption  of  heat  in  mechanic-al  work.  And  slionld  you  at 
prosont  find  it  diflicult  to  form  distinct  conceptions  as  to 
♦l»'^  bearing  of  these  experiments,  I  exhort  you  to  be  ]>a- 
We  are  engaged  on  a  diflicult  and  entangled  sub- 
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ject,  which,  I  hope,  we  shall  disentangle  as  we  go  along. 
I  have  here  a  strong  vessel,  tilled,  at  the  present  moment, 
with  compressed  air.  It  has  been  now  compressed  for  some 
hours,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  within  the  vessel 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  of  the  room  without  it.  At 
the  present  moment,  then,  this  inner  air  is  pressing  against 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  if  I  open  this  cock  a  portion  of 
the  air  will  rush  violently  out  of  the  vessel.  The  word 
*  rush,'  however,  but  vaguely  expresses  the  true  state  of 
things ;  the  air  which  rushes  out  is  driven  out  by  the  air 
behind  it ;  this  latter  accomplishes  the  work  of  urging  for- 
ward the  stream  of  air.  And  what  will  be  the  condition 
of  the  working  air  during  this  process  ?  It  will  be  chilled. 
It  performs  mechanical  work,  and  the  only  agent  which  it 
can  call  upon  to  perform  it  is  the  heat  which  it  possesses, 
and  to  which  the  elastic  force  with  which  it  presses  against 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  is  entirely  due.  A  portion  of  this 
heat  will  be  consumed  and  the  air  will  be  chilled.  Observe 
the  experiment  which  I  am  about  to  make.  I  will  turn 
the  cock  c,  and  allow  the  current  of  air  from  the  vessel  v 
(tig.  4),  to  strike  against  the  face  of  the  pile  p.     See  how 

Fig.  4. 


K  ^Oit'ii^  iNy>Ju  m^MDils  to  the  st-t ;  its  rod  end  is 
_^  '•f4.-B>ia>  mcL  dw  dec-laring  that  the  jiile  has  bcun 
.*.»»"  I'  ii«  .'irTMii  of  air, 

TV  «*».«  i^  iiS-rent  wbon  a  current  of  air  is  urged 

im  Ik  Most  •''!'  *  rommon  bellows  against  the  thcrmo- 

.I^•.rt.  iuH>     ^  1^  loat  experiiDent  the  mechanical  work 

.   LTiTiw  tin  «r  forward  -was  performed  bj-  the  air  itself, 

■uf*  >  rtn-itia.  ■/£  its  heat  wa^  consiuned  in  the  efiort.     In 

■>.    .wi  n   iiB  bellows,  it  i»  my  oiitftU's  whiv-h  piTfonn 

■ '.  \i':<    I.  raeje  the  in>p>i'r  KvirU  of  th<  K">ws  and  the 

^     •«!«>»■  II :.  I  press  the  Ki*r\ts  » ■;•;  a  ixrtjiin  foi\-o,  and 

lA  ai   •»<»»«.•««.    TIweviN-tle-i  jtr  s:-.l.rs  iV  fs,v  of  the 

>':i .  rat>  li»  aubXioa  etop[>ed.  autl  ^ui  amoi.£;  ef  htat  t>|iiiv.i. 

1  ■!»  1/  iht  i<n<tnictioD  of  this  iui>:ion  is  insianilr  jwnerated. 

•"ill*.  >VA  ofc«r\'c  that  when  I  urjpe  wiib  tUo  lu'llows  u 
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Bi<reiitofuragwnst  the  pile,  the  red  end  of  tho 
«8  tamrii  you,  thereby  showing  that  the  face 
has  been,  i"  i^^  instance,  warmed  by  tlie  air.  I 
i  botUo  of  »da  water ;  at  present  the  I)ottIe  is 
anner  than  the  pile,  as  you  see  by  the  .kflection 
OS  ■  I  out  tb6  strings  which  holds  the  cork,  and  it 
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is  it  driven  out  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  the  gas  ])erforms  work,  in  so  doing  consumes  heat, 
and  now  the  deflection  it  produces  is  that  of  cold.  The 
tmest  romance  is  to  be  found  in  the  details  of  daily  life, 
and  here,  in  operations  with  wliich  every  child  is  familiar, 
we  shall  gradually  discern  the  illustration  of  principles 
from  which  all  material  phenomena  flow. 
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NOTK  ON  TIIK  CONSTKUCTION  OF  TUE  TDERMO-ELECTRIC  TILE. 


Flff.  6. 


I.KT  A  II  (fi>r.  0)  '>^'  «^  '*»r  of  antimony,  and  b  c  a  bar  of  bis- 
muth, niul  lot  lH»th  bai-s  bo  soUlcrcd  together  at  b.  Let  the  free 
tMuU  A  uiitl  r  bo  united  by  a  piece  of  wire,  a  d  c. 
On  NviinuliiK  the  place  of  junction,  b,  an  electric 
vurixiit  li»  ^'uemted,  the  direction  of  which  is 
\\\M\\  blnniuth  to  antimony  (b  to  a,  or  ajxainst 
tho  alphabet),  across  the  junction,  and  from  an- 
thu\my  to  bitmiuth  (a  to  b,  or  with  the  alpha- 
brtK  thn)Ugh  the  connecting  wire,  a  d  c.  The 
urn»w  indicates  the  direction  of  the  current. 

If  the  junction  b  be  chilled^  a  current  is  gene- 
rated <»ppoHod  in  direction  to  the  former.  The 
i\^\\n>  reprt^Hents  what  is  called  a  thermo-electric 
pair  or  couple. 

Hy  the  union  of  several  thermo-electric  pairs, 
A  more  powerful  current  can  be  generated  than 
would  bo  obtained  from  a  single  pair.  Fig.  7, 
for  example,  represents  such  an  arrangement,  in  which  the  shaded 
bnrH  are  supposed  to  be  all  of  bismuth,  and  the  unshaded  ones  of 
antimony;  on  warming  all  the  junctions,  b,  b,  &c.,  a  current  is 
gt»nerated  in  each,  and  the  sum  of  these  currents,  all  of  which  flow 
in  the  same  direction,  will  produce  a  stronger  resultant  current 
than  that  obtained  from  a  single  pair. 

The  V  formed  by  each  pair  need  not  be  so  wide  as  it  is  shown 
ill  fig.  7 ;  it  may  be  contracted  without  prejudice  to  the  couple. 
And  if  it  is  desired  to  pack  several  pairs  into  a  small  compass, 
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(adi  separate  couple  ma;  be  aironged  aa  in  fig.  8,  wbcrc  the  block 
luKB  represent  small  bbmuth  bars,  and  tho  white  oaes  Bmall  bars 
of  aotimou  J.  Thej  are  soldered  together  at  the  ends,  and  through- 
oot  the  lougtli  arc  usoall  j  separated  by  strips  of  paper  merely.    A 


collcctioD  of  pairs  thus  compactly  set  together  coustitntes  a  thcr- 
Dio-elcctric  pile,  a  drawing  of  which  is  given  in  fig.  9. 

The  current  produced  by  heat  being  always  from  bismuth  to 
aDtimony  across  the  heated  junction,  a  moment's  inspection  of 
Sg.  T  will  show  that  when  uiiy  one  of  the  junctions  A,  a,  is  heated, 
a  current  is  gcnerateil,  opposed  in  direction  to  that  generated 
when  the  heat  is  npplieil  to  the  junctioug  b,  b.  Ucnce,  in  the  caac 
or  the  thermo-electric  pile,  the  effect  of  heat  fulling  upon  its  tivo 

Fig.  S.  Fig.  9. 


opposite  faces  is  to  produce  currents  in  opposite  dircctiona.  If 
the  temperature  of  the  tno  faces  be  alike,  they  ncutrnli/e  cnch 
other,  no  matter  how  high  they  may  be  heated  absolutely,  but  if 
one  of  them  be  wanner  than  the  other,  a  current  is  producwl.  The 
carrcnt  is  thus  due  to  a  differenee  of  temperature  between  the  two 
btx»  of  the  pile,  and  within  certain  limits  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent is  exactly  proportioned  to  this  difference. 
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From  tho  junction  of  almost  any  other  two  metals,  thermo- 
('I(K;tric  currents  may  be  obtained,  but  they  are  most  copiously 
generated  by  the  union  of  bismuth  and  antimony.'^ 


NOTK  OX  TIIK  C0X6TECCTI0X  OF  TUE  GALVANOMETER. 

Tho  exiMcnc*  and  direction  of  an  electric  current  are  shown 
by  it8  actiim  u|x^  a  fbccly  suspended  magnetic  needle. 

Hut  »ttch  a  mvvlW  i»  held  in  the  magnetic  meridian  by  the 
UK'^j^H^tK  tvVN>c  of  the  rturth.  llenct\  to  move  a  single  neeille,  the 
v^^m^t  iwu.<t  otx^vttH?  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth. 

W'^t  tvvt^Jv  cum-tit*  *TV  inci^rapotent  to  do  this  in  a  sufficiently 
xs^svM^>K^  d<>:n\\  Tho  following  two  expeilients  arc,  therefore, 
^N^kwUiH\t  to  fw^Kr  *«rtwaWe  tho  action  of  such  fooble  currents: 

tl^o  WW  Jhrxutgh  which  the  current  flows  is  coiled  so  as  to 
xvmmiut  tho  no^xllo  *i*v\ ml  timt^ ;  the  needle  must  swing  fredy 
^*.%^iH  thv^  iviK    l^ie  action  of  the  single  current  is  thus  mnl- 

tlH^  mviui  dcviix*  is  to  neutralize  the  directive  force  of  the 

A^nh.  ^  it^^^wt  prejudice  to  the  magnetism  of  the  ucedle.     This  is 

^x>\x»«|Ui3^«>l  by  using  two  nee- 

xlKv*    ^«?ai\id    of  one,    attaching 

l^>  m  to  «i  ctnnmon  vertical  stem, 

AU^l  txr^Jtging  their  opposite  poles 

ovvr  r«w*h  other,  the  north  end  of 

llio  «vue  m*cdlc,  and.thc  sduth  end 

of  the  other,  being  thus  turned  in 

tho  sjimo  direction.     The  double 

uixhUc  is  represented  in  fig.  10. 

It  must  be  so  arranged  that 
one  of  the  needles  shall  be  within  the  coil  through  which  the  cur- 

*  The  discovery  of  thermo-electricity  is  duo  to  Thomas  Soebcck   Pro 
feasor  in  tho  riiivcr..ity  of  Berlin.     Nohili  constructed  the  fir^t  tliemio- 
clectnc  pile ;  l,ut  in  Molloni's  hands  it  became  an  instrument  so  importiint 
as  to  supersede  all  others  in  researches  on  radiant  heat     To  this  purpose 
It  will  bo  aj»j)licd  in  future  lectures. 
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rent  flows,  Tvhile  the  other  needle  swings  fircely  above  the  coil,  the 
Tertical  connecting  piece  passing  through  an  appropriate  slit  in 
the  coiL  Were  both  the  needles  within,  the  same  current  would 
urge  them  in  opposite  directions^  and  thus  one  needle  would  neu- 
tralize the  other.  But  when  one  is  within  and  the  other  without, 
the  current  urges  both  needles  in  the  same  direction. 

The  way  to  prepare  such  a  pair  of  needles  is  this.  Magnetize 
both  of  them  to  saturation ;  then  suspend  them  in  a  vessel,  or  un- 
der a  shade,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  air-currents.  The  system 
will  probably  set  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  one  needle  being  in 
almost  all  cases  stronger  than  the  other;  weaken  the  stronger 
needle  carefully  by  the  touch  of  a  second  smaller  magnet.  When 
the  needles  are  precisely  equal  in  strength,  they  will  set  at  riffht 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  when  the  needles  are  equal  in 
strength,  the  directive  force  of  the  earth  would  be  completely  an- 
DoUed,  that  the  double  needle  would  be  perfectly  astatic,  and  per- 

Flg.  11. 


fcctly  neutral  as  regards  direction ;  obeying  simply  the  torsion  of 
its  suspending  fibre.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  magnetic  axes 
of  both  needles  could  be  caused  to  lie  with  mathematical  accuracy 
m  the  same  vertical  plane.    In  practice,  this  is  next  to  impos- 
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, ,      ilN*  axwi  iilway-  cross  each  other.    Let  n  «,  n'  *'  (fig.  11) 

M!^.f .  ^^^  of  two  m»edles  thus  crossinjr,  the  magnetic 

'^^''^bui  iH^injr  iwrallt'l  to  m  e  ;  let  tb-*  pole  n  be  drawn  by  the 

"'^h*   attractive  fore©  in  tl»<^  direction  n  w* ;  the  pole  «'  being 

o^rth  *  a  ^^  i^ipulrton  of  the  earth  in  a  precisely  opposite  direc- 

"'^'^    *yij^„  Ihc  poles  »  and  »'  arc  of  exactly  eciual  strength,  it  is 

*'**"  *foa  that  the  foree  acting  on  the  ix)le  »',  in  the  case  here  sup- 

"""\  wi»uM  have  the  advantage  as  regards  leverage,  and  would 

'^^Vj^  overtH>mo  the  force  acting  on  n.    Tlie  crossed  needles 

'    "^j  I  |||(»n*fore  turn  away  still  further  from  the  magnetic  mcri- 

ttttd  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  they  cannot  come  to  rest 

* '    i.K-  line  which  bisects  the  angle  enclost^tl  by  the  needles  is  at 

.  .j^j  ^^ic8  to  till  magnetic  meruhan. 

'^**Thi*  is  t^°  **^*  ®^  perfect  etiuality  as  regards  tlu  magnetism 
.  y^  nccilles ;  but  in  bringing  the  needles  to  this  state  of  i)crfec- 
*.  ^j  ^p  imve  often  to  pass  through  various  stages  of  obliquity  to 
the  inaiP^ctic  meridian.  In  these  cases  the  superior  strength  of 
,  iieedlo  is  compensated  by  an  advantage,  as  regards  leverage, 
^  vtA'SSCil  by  the  other.  By  a  happy  accident  a  touch  is  soine- 
liuies  sufficient  to  make  the  needles  perfectly  equal ;  but  many 
lit»urs  aro  often  expended  in  securing  this  result.  It  is  only,  of 
Munic«  in  very  delicate  experiments  that  this  perfect  equality  is 
ttMsleil ;  l>^^  ^^  ®"^^^  experiments  it  is  essential. 

Another  grave  difficulty  has  l)eset  experimenters,  even  after  the 
»rfi'Ct  magnetization  of  their  needles  has  beei\  accomplished. 
Such  needles  are  sensitive  to  the  slightest  magnetic  action,  ant  I 
ihc  covered  copper  wire,  of  which  the  galvanometer  coils  are 
formed,  usually  contains  a  trace  of  iron  sufficient  to  deflect  the 
nrepared  needle  from  its  true  position.  I  have  hail  coils  in  which 
this  deflecticm  amountc<l  to  30  degrees ;  and  in  the  splendid  in- 
struments used  by  Professor  Du  Bois  Raymond,  in  his  researches 
on  animal  electricity,  tlM*  deflection  by  the  coil  is  sometimes  even 
fjreater  than  this.  Melloni  encountered  this  difficulty,  and 
proposed  that  the  wires  should  be  drawn  through  agate  holes, 
thus  avoiding  all  contact  with  iron  or  steel.  The  disturl>- 
ancc  has  always  been  ascriljcd  to  a  trace  of  iron  contained 
in  the  copper  wire.  Pure  silver  has  also  been  proposed  instead 
of  copper. 
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To  pursue  his  beautiful  thermo-electric  researches  in  a  satisfac- 
tor}'  manner,  Professor  Magnus,  of  Berlin,  obtained  pure  copper, 
by  a  most  laborious  electrolytic  process,  and  after  the  metal  had 
been  obtained,  it  required  to  be  melted  eight  times  in  succession 
before  it  could  be  drawn  into  wire.  In  fact,  the  impurity  of  the 
coil  entirely  vitiated  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  and  almost 
any  amount  of  labour  would  be  well  expended  in  removing  this 
great  defect. 

My  own  experience  of  this  subject  is  instructive.  I  had  a  beau- 
tiful instrument  constructed  a  few  years  ago  by  Sauerwald,  of  Ber- 
lin, the  coil  of  which,  when  no  current  flowed  through  it,  deflected 
my  double  needle  full  30  degrees  from  the  zero  line.  It  was  im- 
possible to  attain  quantitative  accuracy  with  this  instrument. 

I  had  the  wire  removed  by  Mr.  Becker,  and  English  wire  used 
in  its  stead ;  the  deflection  fell  to  3  degrees. 

This  was  a  great  improvement,  but  not  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose. I  commenced  to  make  inquiries  about  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  pure  copper,  but  the  result  was  very  discouraging, 
ivLen,  almost  despairing,  the  following  thought  occurred  to  me : 
The  action  of  the  coil  must  be  due  to  the  admixture  of  iron  with 
tbe  copper,  for  pure  copper  is  diamagnetic,  it  is  feebly  repdUd  by 
a  strong  magnet.  The  magnet  therefore  occurred  to  me  as  a 
means  f)f  instant  analysis ;  I  could  tell  by  it,  in  a  moment,  whether 
any  wire  was  ft'ee  from  the  magnetic  metal  or  not. 

The  wire  of  M.  Sauer^^aUVs  coil  was  strongly  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  The  wire  of  Mr.  Becker's  coil  was  also  attracted,  though 
in  a  much  feebler  degree. 

Both  wires  had  been  covered  by  green  silk ;  I  removed  thw, 
but  the  Berlin  wire  was  still  attracted ;  the  English  wire,  on  the 
contrary,  when  presented  naktd  to  the  magnet  was  feebly 
rejHlUd;  it  was  truly  diamagnetic,  and  contained  no  sensible 
trace  of  iron.  Thus  the  whole  annoyance  was  fixed  upon  the 
green  silk ;  some  iron  compound  had  been  used  in  the  dyeing 
of  it,  and  to  this  the  deviation  of  the  needle  from  zero  was  muni- 
festiv  due. 

I  had  the  green  coating  removed  and  the  wire  ovcrspun  with 
white  silk,  clean  hands  being  used  in  the  process.  A  perfect  gal- 
Tanometer  is  the  result ;  the  needle,  when  released  from  the  action 
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•i  *lv  s'urrvttt^  pctoms  accuratclj  to  icto,  sod  is  perfectly  free  fh)m 
mI  *mi^p»etic  action  on  the  part  of  the  cofl.  In  fiwrt,  while  wc 
}«i.Yv  Knrti  devising  agat€  plates  and  other  learned  methods  to  get 
r.'.i  «^f  the  nuisance  of  a  magnetic  coil,  the  means  of  doing  so  are 
at  hand.  Let  the  copper  wire  be  selected  by  the  magnet,  and  no 
difficulty  will  be  ezpeiienced  in  obtaining  ^)ecimen8  magnetically 
pnro. 
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APPENDIX: — EXTRACTS   FROM   BACON  AND   RUMFORD. 

IN  our  last  lecture  the  developement  of  heat  by  mechan- 
ical action  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  showed  that  heat  was  easily  produced  by  friction, 
by  compression,  and  by  percussion.  But  facts  alone  can 
not  satisfy  the  human  mind  ;  we  desire  to  know  the  inner 
and  invisible  cause  of  the  fact ;  we  search  after  the  prin- 
ciple by  the  operation  of  which  the  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced. Why  should  heat  be  generated  by  mechanical  ac- 
tion, and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  agent  thus  gene- 
rated ?  Two  rival  theories  have  been  offered  in  answer  to 
these  questions.  Till  very  lately,  however,  one  of  these — 
(he  material  theory — ^had  the  greater  number  of  adlierents, 
being  opposed  by  only  a  few  eminent  men.  Within  cer- 
tain limits  this  theory  involved  conceptions  of  a  very  sim- 
ple kind,  and  this  simplicity  secured  its  general  acceptance. 
The  material  theory  supposes  heat  to  be  a  kind  of  matter 
-<i  subtle  fluid — stored  up  in  the  inter-atomic  spaces  of 
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ilic  niagneUc  ncedlo  responds  to  the  act;  its  red 
driven  towards  me,  thus  declaiiag  that  tbc  pile  b: 
f/iH/cJhj  the  cTirrcnt  of  air. 

The  effect  ia  diSbrent  wiiou  a  current  of  mr  ii 
fiotii  the  nozzle  of  a  tominon  bellowH  against  tlic 
uliii.'trio  pile.  In  tUo  last  Dxpcrimcnt  the  meelianic 
III'  urging  the  air  forward  was  performed  by  the  ai 
and  .1  portion  of  its  heat  was  consumed  in  the  effi 
till'  CISC  of  the  bellows,  it  is  my  muselos  which  ) 
llio  work.  I  raiao  tlie  upper  board  of  tho  boUows 
air  lushofl  in ;  I  press  Uiv  hoai-da  with  a  certain  foi 
llio  air  rushes  out.  Tho  expelled  !ur  strikes  the  faci 
pill',  lias  itfl  motion  stopped,  and  an  amoimt  of  hoat 
Icnl  to  the  destnictiou  of  this  motion  is  instantly  gei 
Tliiis  you  obaei-ve  that  when  I  urge  with  tho  be 
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KOTI:  ON  THE  CONSTEUCTION  OF  THE  TDEBUO-ELECTEIC 

I.[':t  a  b  (fig.  0)  be  a  bar  of  aatimony,  and  n  c  a  ba: 
iitli,  nrul  let  both  bars  be  soldered  together  at  o.  Let 
idi4  A  and  C  be  united  by  a  piece  of  wire,  ADC. 

II  warming  the  place  of  junction,  b,  an  electric  ' 

irrcut  is  fTciitTiiti'il,  llic  diretlioii  of  nhioli  is 
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Vrma  the  junction  of  almost  any  other  two  metals, 
[trie  cutrenta  ma;  be  obtained,  bnt  the;  are  most  c 
uratcd  by  the  union  of  bismuth  and  antimony.'* 


KOTE  OS  THE  COSBTEUCTION  OF  THE  OALTANOMET 

The  esistcDce  and  direction  of  an  electric  current  ai 
)i_v  ii-i  action  upon  a  freely  suspended  m^netic  needle. 

Hut  snch  a  needle  is  held  in  the  magnetic  meridia: 
iii:L^4!itlic  force  of  the  earth.  Hence,  to  more  a  single  ne 
ciini'iit  must  overcome  the  m^netic  force  of  the  earth. 

\'iTy  fwblc  currents  arc  incompetent  to  do  this  in  a  en- 
sfii>;lilc  degree  The  following  two  expedients  arc,  t 
coiiibiticd  to  render  sensible  the  action  of  such  feeble  cun 

The  wire  throuptli  which  the  current  flows  is  roiled 
surniund  ihc  nw.lli' srv.ml  tiiiirs;  Un' i]ii.-Llk  iimsL  shil 
williiu  thu  f'lil.  Tliu  iictiiiii  of  Ihr  =iiigli!  .uirciit  is  II 
tiplifd. 
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lu  :  tlic  axes  nlwajs  croaa  cncli  other.  Let  n  »,  n'  ^  { 
lu^iiit  the  axes  of  two  reeilles  thus  crossing,  the  m 
riifi^tu  bang  parallel  toMK;  let  tli-4  pole  n  be  drawn 
Ill's  attractive  force  in  the  direction  nm;  the  pole  i 
;ud  1>y  the  repulsion  of  the  earth  in  a  prcciscl;  oppouti 
II.  Wlien  tlie  polea  n  and  »'  arc  of  exactly  equal  etreng 
iiifL'^^t  that  the  force  acting  on  the  jMtle  f',  in  the  case  h( 
'I'J.  would  have  the  advantage  as  regards  leverage,  and 
riloru  overcome  the  force  acting  on  n.  The  creased 
u!il  ilicrcfore  turn  away  Btill  further  from  the  magneti 
II,  ami  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  they  cannot  comi 
il  the  line  which  bisects  the  angle  enclosed  by  thenccill 
111  :iiii;les  to  tlic  magnetic  meridian. 
TliiH  is  the  test  of  perfect  equality  as  regards  tbi.  maf 
111'  needles ;  but  in  bringing  the  needles  to  this  state  of 
I,  ni:  have  often  to  pass  through  various  stages  of  ohliq 
111  tlicic  C!i*«-=  the  superior  siren 
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To  pursue  Ids  beautiful  thermo-electric  researches  in  a  satis&c- 
tory  nianner,  Professor  Magnus,  of  Berlin,  obtained  pure  copper, 
by  a  most  laborious  electrolytic  process,  and  after  the  metal  had 
been  obtained,  it  required  to  be  melted  eight  times  in  succession 
before  it  could  be  drawn  into  wire.  In  fact,  the  impurity  of  the 
coil  entirely  vitiated  the  accuracy  of  the  instnmient,  and  almost 
any  amount  of  labour  would  be  well  expended  in  removing  this 
great  defect. 

My  own  experience  of  this  subject  is  instructive.  I  had  a  beau- 
tiful instrument  constructed  a  few  years  ago  by  Saucrwald,  of  Ber- 
lin, the  coil  of  which,  when  no  current  flowed  through  it,  deflected 
my  double  needle  full  30  degrees  from  the  zero  line.  It  was  im- 
possible to  attain  quantitative  accuracy  with  this  instrument. 

I  had  the  wire  removed  by  Mr.  Becker,  and  English  wire  used 
in  its  stead ;  the  deflection  fell  to  3  degrees. 

Tliis  was  a  great  improvement,  but  not  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
poiie.  I  commenced  to  make  inquiries  about  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  pure  copper,  but  the  result  was  very  discouraging, 
when,  almost  despairing,  the  following  thought  occurred  to  me : 
The  action  of  the  coil  must  be  due  to  the  admixture  of  iron  with 
the  copper,  for  pure  copper  is  diamagnctic,  it  is  feebly  repelled  by 
a  strong  magnet.  The  magnet  therefore  occurred  to  me  as  a 
means  of  instant  analysis ;  I  could  tell  by  it,  in  a  moment,  whether 
any  wire  was  ft'ee  from  the  magnetic  metal  or  not. 

The  wire  of  M.  Sauerwald's  coil  was  strongly  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  The  wire  of  Mr.  Becker's  coil  was  also  attracted,  though 
in  a  much  feebler  degree. 

Both  wires  had  been  covered  by  green  silk ;  I  removed  t\m, 
but  the  Berlin  wire  was  still  attracted ;  tlie  English  wire,  on  the 
contrary,  when  presented  naltil  to  the  magnet  was  fee])ly 
rtjKlU'd ;  it  was  truly  diamagnetic,  and  contained  no  sensible 
trace  of  iron.  Thus  the  whole  annoyanee  was  fixed  upon  the 
green  silk ;  some  iron  compound  had  been  used  in  the  dyeing 
of  it,  and  to  this  the  deviation  of  the  ncecile  from  zero  ^vas  mani- 
festly due. 

I  ha<l  the  green  coating  removed  and  the  wire  ovei'spun  with 
white  silk,  clean  hands  being  used  in  the  process.  A  perfect  gal- 
vanometer is  the  result;  the  needle,  when  released  from  the  action 
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of  the  current,  returns  accurat»?ly  to  zero,  and  is  perfectly  f 
(ill  magnetic  action  on  tlie  part  of  tlic  coil.  In  fact,  « 
Ijiivc  1>cen  dcrisiog  agiLt«  plates  and  other  Icnmed  metboc 
rid  of  the  nuisance  uf  a  mnguctic  coil,  tlic  nictina  of  iloin 
at  liiiiul.  Let  tlic  copper  wire  he  sclecttd  by  tUc  magnet 
difficulty  Trill  be  cxpcrieuccd  in  olitamiug  epccimcoa  magi 
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IN  our  last  lecture  the  developcraent  of  heat  by  mechan- 
ical action  was  illustrated  by  a  scries  of  experiments, 
which  showed  that  heat  was  easily  produced  by  friction, 
by  compression,  and  by  percussion.  But  facts  alone  can 
not  satisfy  the  human  mind  ;  we  desire  to  know  the  inner 
and  inWsible  cause  of  the  fact ;  we  search  after  the  prin- 
ciple by  the  operation  of  which  the  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced. Why  should  heat  be  generated  by  mechanical  ac- 
tion, and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  agent  thus  gene- 
rated ?  Two  rival  theories  have  been  oifcred  in  answer  to 
these  questions.  Till  very  lately,  however,  one  of  these — 
(he  material  theory — ^had  the  greater  number  of  adherents, 
l>eing  opposed  by  only  a  few  eminent  men.  Within  cer- 
tain limits  this  theory  involved  conceptions  of  a  very  sim- 
ple kind,  and  this  simphcity  secured  its  general  accej>tance. 
Tlie  material  theory  supposes  lieat  to  be  a  kind  of  matter 
— ^a  subtle  fluid — stored  up  hi  tlie  inter-atomic  spaces  of 
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Luliis,  The  laborious  Gniclin,  for  cxnmpio,  inTiL 
ink  of  Chctuistrj-,  <lcfitic-3  beat  to  be  'that  Bt 
hi>-i.'  eDtr;inuu  iuto  our  bo<Ui:3  causes  the  scnsa 
:irriitli,  ui)(l  its  Ogress  tliu  scusation  of  cold.'* 
iL.ikf.  of  licat  cunibitiing  wilL  bodies  as  one  poi 
ili-t:inc(.'  docs  wilb  nnolhcr;  and  many  other 
iiniists  treat  the  subject  from  the  Eamo  ]X)iiit  of  v 
The  develoiiemoiit  of  heat  by  mechanical  mcii 
lull  as  its  generation  soomod  iinlitnitcd,  was  a  gn 
illy  with  the  materialists;  but  ihcywcro  iicqnainl 
II'  Ihct  (nliich  I  shall  amply  elucidate  In  n  futHit; 
I  il  liitTerent  bodies  possessed  different  powers  of 
,il.  if  I  iiiay  use  such  a  term.  Take,  for  exam 
111  liijuids  water  and  mercury,  and  warm  up  a  p( 
1.  h  ..I"  Ihom,  say  from  fifty  de.irrees  to  sixty.     TI 
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hence,  when  the  lead  is  squeezed,  a  portion  of  that  heat 
which,  previous  to  compression,  was  hidden,  must  make  its 
appearance,  for  the  compressed  substance  can  no  longer 
hold  it  all.  In  some  similar  way  the.  experiments  on  fric- 
tion and  percussion  were  accounted  for.     The  idea  of  call- 

• 

ing  new  heat  into  existence  was  rejected  by  the  believers 
in  the  material  theory.  According  to  their  views,  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  universe  is  as  constant  as  the 
quantity  of  ordinary  matter,  and  the  utmost  we  can  do  by 
lOfichanical  and  chemical  means,  is  to  store  up  this  heat  or 
to  drive  it  from  its  lurking  place  into  open  light  of  day. 

The  dynamical  theory^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
ffiechanical  t/ieory  of  heat,  discards  the  idea  of  materiality 
M  applied  to  heat.     The  supporters  of  this  theory  do  not 
believe  heat  to  be  matter,  but  an  accident  or  condition  of 
inatter ;  namely,  a  motion  of  its  ultimate  particles.    From 
the  direct  contemplation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  a  profound  mind  is  led  almost  instinctively  to  con- 
clude that  heat  is  a  kind  of  motion.    Bacon  held  a  view  of 
this  kind,*  and  Locke  stated  a  similar  view  with  singular 
felicity.     '  Heat '  he  says,  '  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the 
Dteensible  parts  of  the  object,  which  produce  in  us  that 
Bensation  from  whence  we  denominate  the  object  hot ;  so 
what  in  our  sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but 
^otion,^    In  our  last  lecture  I  referred  to  the  experiments 
of  Count  Rumfordf  on  the  boring  of  cannon  ;  he  showed 
that  the  hot  chips  cut  from  his  cannon  did  not  change  tlicir 
opacity  for  heat ;  he  collected  the  scales  and  powder  ])ro- 
duced  by  the  abrasion  of  liis  metal,  and  holduig  them  up 

•  See  Appendix  to  this  Lecture. 

f  I  have  particular  pleasure  in  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  an 
Atract  of  Count  Rumford's  memoir  on  the  Generation  of  Ilcat  by  Frie- 
tiflo,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  this  lecture.  Rumfonl,  in  this  mo- 
■wr,  anniliilates  the  matcrisJ  theory  of  heat.  Nothing  more  powerful  on 
tte  subject  has  since  been  vrritten. 
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boforo  his  opponents,  demanded  whether  they  believed 
tliat  the  vast  amount  of  heat  which  he  liad  generated  had 
boon  all  scpieozed  out  of  that  modicum  of  crushed  metal  ? 
*  Vou  liave  not,'  he  might  have  added, '  given  yourselves 
Uio  trouble  to  enquire  whether  any  cliange  whatever  has 
ooourred  in  the  cai)acity  of  the  metal  for  heat  by  the  act 
of  friction.    You  are  quick  in  inventing  reasons  to  save 
your  theory  from  destruction,  but  slow  to  enquire  whether 
those  n'asons  are  not  merely  the  finespim  fancies  of  your 
own  brains.'    Tlicorics  are  indispensable,  but  they  some- 
tinios  act  like  drugs  upon  the  mind.    Men  grow  fond  of 
tlioni  as  they  do  of  dram-drinking,  and  often  feel  discon- 
tontod  and  irascible  when  the  stimulant  to  the  imaginatioa 
is  taken  away. 

At  this  point  an  experiment  of  Davy  comes  forth  in  its 
truo  significance.*    Ice  is  solid  water,  and  the  solid  has 
only  one  half  the  capacity  for  heat  that  liquid  water  pos- 
sesses.   A  quantity  of  heat  which  woidd  raise  a  pomid  of 
ice  ten  degrees  in  temperature,  would  raise  a  pound  of  wa- 
ter only  live  degrees.    Further,  to  simply  liquefy  a  mass 
of  ice,  an  enormous  amoimt  of  heat  is  necessary,  this  heat 
boing  so  utterly  absorbed  or  rendered  '  latent '  as  to  inako 
no  impression  upon  the  theimometer.    The  question  of 
'  latent  heat'  shall  be  fully  discussed  in  a  future  lecture; 
what  I  am  desirous  of  impressing  on  you  at  present  is,  that 
liquid  icater,  at  its  freezing  temperature,  possesses  a  vastly 
greater  amount  of  heat  than  ice  at  the  same  temperature. 

])a\y  reasoned  thus :  '  If  I,  by  friction,  liquefy  ice,  I 
protluce  a  substance  which  contmns  a  far  greater  absolute 
amount  of  heat  than  the  ice ;  and,  in  tliis  case,  it  cannot, 
with  any  sliow  of  reason,  be  affirmed  that  I  merely  render 
sonsiblo  tlio  Iicat  hidden  in  the  ice,  for  that  quantity  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  water.*    He 

•  Works  of  Sir  II.  Davy,  vol.  ii,  p.  11. 
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made  the  experiment,  and  liquefied  the  ice  by  pure  friction ; 
aad  the  result  has  been  regarded  as  the  first  which  proved 
the  immateriality  of  heat. 

When  a  hammer  strikes  a  bell,  the  motion  of  the  ham- 
mer is  arrested,  but  its  force  is  not  destroyed ;  it  has 
thrown  the  bell  into  vibrations,  which  affect  the  auditory 
nerves  as  sound.  So,  also,  when  our  8ledge  hammer  de- 
Bc^ided  upon  our  lead  bullet,  the  descending  motion  of  the 
sledge  was  arrested :  but  it  was  not  destroyed.  Its  motion 
i«M  transferred  to  the  atoms  of  the  lead^  and  announced  it- 
self to  the  proper  ner\'es  as  heat.  Tlic  theory,  then,  which 
Rnmford  so  powerfully  advocated,  and  Davy  so  ably  sup- 
ported,* was,  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  molecular  motion  ;  and 
that,  by  friction,  percussion,  or  compression,  this  motion 
may  be  generated,  as  well  as  by  combustion.  Tliis  is  the 
tiieory  which  must  gradually  dcvelope  itself  during  these 
lectures,  until  your  minds  attain  to  perfect  clearness  re- 
garding it.  And,  remember,  we  are  entering  a  jun«^Ic,  and 
must  not  expect  to  find  our  way  clear.  We  are  striking 
into  the  brambles  in  a  random  fashion  at  first ;  but  we  shall 
thus  become  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  our 
work,  and,  with  due  persistence,  shall,  I  trust,  cut  through 
all  entanglement  at  last. 

In  our  first  lecture  I  showed  you  the  effect  of  projecting 
a  current  of  compressed  air  against  the  face  of  the  thermo- 
electric pile.  You  saw  that  the  instrument  was  cliilled  by 
the  current  of  air.  Now,  Jieat  is  known  to  be  developed 
when  air  is  compressed ;  and,  since  last  Thursday,  I  have 

•  In  Davy's  first  scientific  memoir,  he  calls  heat  a  repulsive  motion, 
which  he  aajs  may  be  augmented  in  various  ways.  *  First,  by  the  trans- 
mutation of  mechanical  into  repulaive  motion ;  that  is,  by  friction  or  pcr- 
eassion.  In  this  case  the  mechanical  motion  lost  by  the  masses  of  mat- 
ter in  friction  is  tlio  repulsive  motion  gained  by  their  corpuscles : '  an 
extremely  remarkable  passage.  I  have  given  further  extracts  from  thig 
paper  in  the  Appendix  to  Lecture  III. 
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I iLi'ti  Bskcd  how  tills  !ieat  woa  dkiiotied  of  in  tho  i 
I'ljiideaBed  air.  Pray  listcii  to  my  reply.  Sup| 
\  Li^^ol  wliidi  contaiuMl  the  oompresscd  oii'  to  be 
u  i>uljstaiicc  perl<^ctly  i]n]^>cn  ioum  to  hvat,  aiid  kuj 
il[f  li eat  developed  by  my  arm,  in  eomprti-sing  tin 
rL'liiiiied  witliin  tho  veaati,  that  tpiantity  of  hi!at 
i'\;i(;tly  competent  to  undo  wbat  T  liiul  done  and 
tlio  compressed  sur  to  ite  originul  voliintc  uiid  tci 
JUil  llu8  veeael  v  (fiy,  12),  la  not  impervious  to  h 
\;aa  not  my  object  to  dniw  upon  ibc  beat  deyeloj 
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work  done,  was  consumed,  and  the  issuing  air  was  conse- 
quently chilled.  Do  not  be  disheartened  if  this  reasoning 
dioold  not  appear  quite  clear  to  you.  We  arc  now  in  com- 
parative darkness,  but  as  we  proceed  light  will  gradually 
appear,  and  irradiate  retrospectively  our  present  gloom. 

I  wish  now  to  make  evident  to  you  that  heat  is  dcvel- 
o^)cd  by  the  compression  of  air.  Here  is  a  strong  cylinder 
of  glass  T  u  (fig.  13),  accurately  bored,  and  quite  smooth 
within.  Into  it  this  piston  fits  air-tight,  so  that,  by  driving 
the  piston  down,  I  can  forcibly  compress  the  air 
underneath  it;  and  when  the  air  is  thus  com-  ^'fc'-^^. 
pressed,  heat  is  suddenly  generated.  Let  me 
prove  this.  I  take  a  morsel  of  cotton  wool,  and 
wet  it  with  this  volatile  liquid,  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  I  throw  this  bit  of  wetted  cotton  into 
the  glass  syringe,  and  instantly  eject  it.  It  has 
left  behind  it  a  small  residue  of  vapour.  I  com- 
press the  air  suddenly,  and  you  see  a  flash  of  light 
within  the  syringe.  The  heat  developed  by  tlie 
compression  has  been  sufficient  to  ignite  the 
vnpour.  It  is  not  necessary  to  eject  the  wetted 
cotton  ;  I  replace  it  in  the  tube,  and  urge  tlie  pis- 
Ion  downwards ;  you  see  the  flash  as  before.  If, 
with  this  narrow  glass  tube,  I  blow  out  the  fumes 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  vapour,  I  can, 
without  once  removing  the  cotton  from  the  syr- 
inge, repeat  the  experiment  twenty  times.* 

I  have  here  arranged  an  experiment  intended 
to  give  you  another  illustration  of  the  tlicrmal 
effect  produced  in  air  by  its  own  mechanical  ac- 
tion.    Here  is  a  tin  tube,  stopped  at  both  ends,  and  con- 
nected with  tliis  air-pump.     Tlie  tin  tube  is  at  present  full 
of  air,  and  I  bring  the  face  of  my  pile  up  against  the 

•  Tlic  accident  which  led  to  this  form  of  the  exporiinciit  is  referred  to 
m  the  Appendix  to  this  Lecture. 
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curved  surface  of  the  tube.  The  instrument  deckres  that 
the  face  of  the  pile  in  contact  with  the  tin  tube  has  been 
warmed  by  the  latter.  I  was  quite  prepared  for  this  resalti 
having  reason  to  know  that  the  air  within  the  tube  iB 
slightly  warmer  than  that  without.  Now,  what  you  are  to 
observe  is  this : — My  assistant  shall  work  the  pump ;  the 
cylinders  of  the  machine  will  be  emptied  of  air,  and  the  air 
within  this  tin  tube  will  be  driven  into  the  exhausted  cyl- 
inders by  its  own  clastic  force.  I  have  already  demon- 
strated the  chilling  effect  of  a  current  of  compressed  air  on 
the  thermo-electric  pile.  In  the  present  experiment  I  will 
not  examine  the  thermal  condition  of  the  current  at  all,  but 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed.  As 
this  tube  is  exhausted  I  expect  to  see  the  needle,  which  is 
now  deflected  so  considerably  in  the  direction  of  heat, 
descend  to  zero,  and  pass  quite  uj)  to  00°  in  the  direction 
of  cold.  The  pump  is  now  in  action,  and  observe  the  re- 
sult. The  needle  falls  as  predicted,  and  its  advance  .in  the 
direction  of  cold  is  only  arrested  by  its  concussion  against 
the  stops. 

Three  strokes  of  the  pump  suffice  to  chill  the  tube  so 
as  to  send  the  needle  up  to  90°  ;  *  let  it  now  come  to  rest. 
It  would  require  more  time  than  wq  can  afford  to  allow  the 
tul)e  to  assiune  the  temperature  of  the  air  around  it ;  but 
tlie  needle  is  now  sensibly  at  rest  at  a  good  distance  on 
the  cold  side  of  zero.  I  will  now  allow  a  quantity  of  air 
to  enter  the  tube,  equal  to  that  which  was  removed  from 
it  a  moment  ago  by  the  air-pump.  I  can  turn  on  this  cock, 
the  air  will  enter,  and  each  of  its  atoms  will  hit  the  inner 
surfiiee  of  tlie  tube  like  a  projectile.  The  mechanical  mo- 
tion of  tlie  atom  will  be  thereby  annihilated,  but  an  amount 

*  The  p:alvanometer  used  in  this  experiment  was  that  which  I  employ 
ill  my  ori;xi"al  researches:  it  is  an  execedhigly  delicate  one.  When  intro- 
<hiccd  in  the  lectures  its  dial  was  illuminated  by  the  electric  light;  and  an 
image  of  it,  two  feet  in  diameter,  was  projected  on  the  screen. 
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of  heat  equivalent  to  this  motion  will  be  generated.  Thus 
as  the  air  enters  it  will  develope  an  amount  of  heat  sufli- 
cient  to  re-warm  the  tube,  to  undo  the  present  deflection, 
and  to  send  tlie  needle  up  on  the  heat  side  of  zero.  TIic 
air  is  now  entering,  and  you  see  the  effect :  the  needle 
moves,  and  goes  quite  up  to  90°  on  that  side  which  indi- 
eates  the  heating  the  pile.* 

I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  interesting 
effect  connected  with  this  chilling  of  the  air  by  rarefaction. 
I  place  over  the  plate  of  the  air  pump  a  large  glass  receiver, 
which  is  now  filled  with  the  air  of  this  room.     Tliis  air, 
and,  indeed,  all  air,  imless  it  be  dried  artificially,  contains 
a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which,  as  vapour,  is  perfectly 
invisible.     A  certain  temperature  is  requisite  to  maintain 
the  vapour  in  this  invisible  state,  and  if  the  air  be  chilled 
so  as  to  bring  it  below  this  temperature,  the  vapour  will 
instantly  condense,  and  form  a  visible  cloud.  Such  a  cloud, 
which  you  will  remember  is  not  vaj)oi(r^  but  liquid  irofcr 
in  a  state  of  fine  division,  will  form  within  this  glass  vessel 
K  (fig.  14),  when  the  air  is  pumped  out  of  it ;  and  to  make 
this  effect  visible  to  everybody  present,  to  those  right  and 
left  of  me,  as  well  as  to  those  in  front,  these  six  little  gas 
jets  arc  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  which  half  surrounds  the 
receiver.     Each  person  present  sees  one  or  more  of  these 

•  In  this  experiment  a  mere  line  along  the  fiiirface  of  the  tuho  was  in 
contact  with  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  tlie  heat  had  to  propa;;atc  itsolf 
through  the  tin  envelope  to  reach  the  instrument.  Previous  t»)  achjptin;: 
Ih'ui  arranperacnt  I  had  the  tube  pierced,  and  a  separate  pile,  with  its  naked 
fece  turned  inwards,  cemented  air-tight  into  the  orifice.  The  pile  came 
thus  into  direct  contact  with  the  air,  and  its  entire  face  was  cxpnsod  to  tlic 
action.  The  effecta  thus  obtained  were  very  largo ;  sufficient,  indeed,  to 
swing  the  needle  quite  round.  My  desire  to  complicate  the  sulyect  as  little 
%A  possible  induced  me  to  abandon  the  cemented  pile,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  instrument  with  which  my  audience  had  alrea<ly  become  familiar. 
With  the  arrangement  actually  adopted  the  effects  were,  moreover,  so 
\u*'C  that  I  drew  only  on  a  portion  of  my  power  to  produce  them. 
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jfts  on  looking  through  the  receiver,  and  when  the  dond 
t'onn^  the  dinines.-4  which  it  produces  will  at  once  dedwe 
its  presence.  The  pump  is  now  quickly  worked ;  a  very  few 
Btrokes  Nufficc  to  precipitate  the  vapour ;  there  it  spreads 
throughout  the  entire  receiver,  and  many  of  you  see  a  ool- 


ouritig  of  the  cloud,  ns  the  liglit  Rhinos  through  it,  limilar 
ti>  th;it  ohservcd  Bometinies,  on  a  large  scale,  around  the 
niniHi.  When  I  allow  the  air  to  re-enter  tho  vessel,  it  is 
healed,  exactly  as  in  the  ex])eriment  with  our  tin  tube; 
tho  cloud  meltn  away,  and  the  perfect  transparency  of  the 
air  within  tho  receiver  is  restored.  Again  I  exhaust  and 
again  the  cloud  forms ;  once  more  tlio  air  enters  and  tho 
cloud  dis;ipj>oars  ;  tlic  heat  developed  hcing  more  than  snffi- 
cieiit  to  preserve  it  in  the  stat«  of  pure  vapour.* 

Sir  Ilninpliry  Davy  refers,  in  his  '  Chemical   Philos- 

opliy,'  to  a  machine  at  Sclicmnit/T  in  Hungary,  in  which 

ail-  was  compressed  Ijy  a  column  of  water  260  feet  in 

iit'iirht.     Wticn  a  sto]»cock  was  ©iioneil,  so  as  to  allow  tho 

•  Si.c>.'ul-.'(l)at  ilifi-iulof  lliin  I^ccture. 
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t  air  to  escape,  a  degree  of  cold  was  produced  which  not 
only  precipitated  the  aqueous  vapour  diffused  in  the  air, 
but  caused  it  to  congeal  in  a  shower  of  snow,  while  the 
pipe  from  which  the  air  issued  became  bearded  with  icicles. 
'Dr.  Darwin,*  writes  Davy, '  has  ingeniously  explained  the 
prodaction  of  snow  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
bj  the  precipitation  of  vapour  from  the  rarefied  air  which 
ascends  from  plains  and  valleys.  The  Andes,  placed  abnost 
under  the  line,  rise  in  the  midst  of  burning  sands  ;  about 
the  middle  height  is  a  pleasant  and  mild  climate ;  the  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  unchanging  snows.^ 

I  would  now  request  your  attention  to  another  experi- 
ment, in  which  heat  will  be  developed  by  what  must  ajv 
pear  to  many  of  you  a  very  mysterious  agency,  and,  indeed, 
the  most  instructed  amongst  us  know,  in  reality,  very  little 
about  the  subject.  I  wish  to  develope  heat  by  what  miglit 
be  regarded  as  friction  against  pure  space.  And  indeed  it 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  due  to  a  kind  of  friction  against 
that  inter-stellar  medium,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  more  fully  by  and  by. 

I  have  here  a  mass  of  iron — part  of  a  link  of  a  huge 
chain  cable — which  is  surrounded  by  these  multiple  coils 
of  copper  wire  c  c  {fig,  15),  and  which  I  can  instantly  con- 
vert into  a  powerful  magnet  by  sending  an  electric  current 
through  the  wire.  You  see,  when  thus  excited,  how  pow- 
erful it  is.  Tliis  poker  clings  to  it,  and  these  chisels, 
acrews,  and  nails  cling  to  the  poker.  Turned  upside  down, 
this  maimet  will  hold  a  half  hundred  weight  attached  to 
eacn  of  its  poles,  and  probably  a  score  of  the  heaviest  peo- 
ple in  this  room,  if  suspended  from  the  weights.  At  the 
proper  signal  my  assistant  will  interrupt  the  electric  cur- 
rent : — *  Break ! '  Tlie  iron  falls,  and  all  the  magic  disap- 
pears: the  magnet  now  is  mere  common  iron.  At  the 
ends  of  the  magnet  I  place  two  ])icccs  of  iron  p  p — mov- 
Me  poles,  as  they  are  called — which,  when  the  magnet  is 
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cnexcited,  I  can  bring  within  any  required  distance  of  eacli 
other.  When  the  current  passes,  these  pieces  of  iron  vir- 
tually form  parts  of  the  magnet.  Between  them  I  will 
place  a  substance  which  the  magnet,  even  when  exerting 
its  utmost  power,  is  incompetent  to  attract.  This  substance 
is  simply  a  piece  of  silver — ^in  fact,  a  silver  medal.  I  bring 
it  close  to  the  excited  magnet ;  no  attraction  ensues.  In- 
deed, what  little  force — and  it  is  so  little  as  to  be  utterly 
insensible  in  these  experiments — ^the  magnet  really  exerts 
upon  the  silver,  is  repulsive  instead  of  attractive. 

Well,  I  suspend  this  medal  between  the  poles  p  p  of 
the  magnet,  and  excite  the  latter.  The  medal  hangs  there ; 
it  is  neither  attracted  nor  repelled,  but  if  I  seek  to  move  it 
I  encounter  resistance.  To  turn  the  medal  round  I  must 
OTercome  this  resistance ;  the  silver  moves  as  if  it  were 
snrronnded  by  a  viscous  fluid.  This  curious  effect  may  also 
be  rendered  manifest,  thus :  I  have  here  a  rectangular  plate 
of  copper,  and  if  I  cause  it  to  pass  quickly  to  and  fro  like 
a  saw  between  the  poles,  when  their  points  arc  turned 
towards  it,  I  seem,  though  I  can  see  nothing,  to  be  sawing 
through  a  mass  of  cheese  or  butter.*  Nothing  of  this  kind 
is  noticed  when  the  magnet  is  not  active  :  the  coi)per  saw 
then  encoimters  nothing  but  the  infinitesimal  resistance  of 
the  air.  Thus  far  you  have  been  compelled  to  take  my 
Rtatements  for  granted,  but  I  have  arranged  an  experhnont 
which  will  make  this  strange  action  of  the  magnet  on  the 
silver  medal,  strikingly  manifest  to  everybody  present. 

Above  the  suspended  medal,  and  attached  to  it  by  a  bit 
of  wire,  I  have  a  little  reflecting  pyramid  i^r,  formed  of  four 
triangular  pieces  of  looking-glass  ;  both  the  medal  and  the 
reflector  arc  suspended  by  a  thread  which  was  twisted  in 
its  manufacture,  and  which  will  untwist  itself  when  the 
weight  it  sustains  is  set  free.    I  place  our  electric  lamp  so 

*  An  expcrinicut  of  Fai-aday^s. 
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as  to  cast  a  strong  beam  of  light  on  this  little  pyramid : 
you  see  these  long  spokes  of  light  passing  through  the 
dusty  air  of  the  room  as  the  raiiTor  turns. 

Let  us  start  it  from  a  state  of  rest.  You  now  see  the 
beam  passing  through  the  room  and  striking  against  the 
white  wall.  As  the  mirror  commences  to  rotate,  the  patch 
of  light  moves,  at  first  slowly,  over  the  wall  and  ceiling. 
But  the  motion  quickens,  and  now  you  can  no  longer  see 
the  distinct  patches  of  light,  but  instead  of  them  you  have 
this  splendid  luminous  band  fully  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
drawn  upon  the  wall  by  the  quick  rotation  of  the  reflected 
beams.  At  the  word  of  command  the  magnet  will  be  ex- 
cited, and  the  motion  of  the  medal  will  be  instantly 
stopped.  '  Make  ! '  See  the  effect :  the  medal  seems 
struck  dead  by  the  excitement  of  the  magnet,  the  band 
suddenly  disappears,  and  there  you  have  the  single  patch 
of  light  upon  the  wall.  This  strange  mechanical  effect  is 
produced  without  any  visible  change  in  the  space  between 
the  two  poles.  Observe  the  slight  motion  of  the  image  on 
the  wall :  the  tension  of  the  string  is  struggling  with  an 
unseen  antagonist  and  producing  that  slight  motion.  It  is 
such  as  would  be  produced  if  the  medal,  instead  of  being 
surroimded  by  air,  were  immersed  in  a  pot  of  thick  trea- 
cle. I  destroy  the  magnetic  power,  and  the  viscous  charac- 
ter of  the  space  between  the  poles  instantly  disappears ;  the 
medal  begins  to  twirl  as  before ;  there  are  the  revolving 
beams,  and  there  is  now  the  luminous  band.  I  again  ex- 
cite the  niacjnet :  the  beams  arc  struck  motionless,  and  the 
band  disai)pears. 

l>y  the  force  of  my  hand  I  can  overcome  this  resistance 
and  turn  the  medal  round;  but  to  turn  it  I  must  expend 
I'oic'o.  Vvlicrc  docs  that  force  go?  It  is  converted  into 
hvAt.  Thv^  medal,  if  forcibly  compelled  to  turn,  will  be- 
come lioatcd.  3Iany  of  you  are  acquainted  with  the  grand 
discovery  of  Faraday,  that  electric  currents  arc  develoi)ed 
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vlicrG  a  conductor  of  electricity  is  sot  in  motion  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet.  We  have  these  currents  duiilttloHH 
here,  and  tbcy  are  competent  to  heat  the  medal.  IJiit  what 
ore  these  currents  ?  how  are  they  related  to  the  sjiacc  be- 
tween the  magnetic  poles — Low  to  the  force  of  my  ann 
which  is  expended  in  their  generation  ?  We  do  not  yet 
know,  but  we  shall  know  by  and  by.  It  docs  not  in  the 
least  lessen  the  interest  of  the  experiment  if  the  force  of 
my  arm,  previous  to  appearing  as  heat,  appears  in  another 
form — in  the'  form  of  electricity.  The  ultimate  result  is 
the  same  :  the  heat  developed  ultimately  is  the  exact  equiv- 
alent of  the  quantity  of  strength  required  to  move  the 
medal  in  the  exdted  magnetic  field. 

I  wish  now  to  show  you  the  devclo]iement  of  heat  by 
this  action.  I  have  here  a  solid  metui  cylinder,  the  core 
of  which  is,  however,  composed  of  a  iiiel.il  more  easily 
melted  than  its  outer  ease,  Tlie  outer  case  is  copper,  and 
this  is  filled  by  a  hard  hut  fusible  alloy.  1  set  this  cylinder 
upright  between  the  conical  poles  P  v  (tig.  16)  of  the  niiig- 

Fig,  18. 


net.  A  string  s  s  passes  from  the  cyliiKlcr  to  a  whirling 
table,  and  by  taming  the  latter  the  cylinder  is  caused  to 
spin  round.  It  might  turn  till  doomsday,  as  long  as  the 
magnet  remains  unexcited,  without  producing  the  efiect 
sought ;  but  when  the  magnet  is  in  action,  1  hope  to  bo 
able  to  develope  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the 
core  of  that  cylinder,  and,  if  successful,  I  will  pour  the 
liquid  metal  out  before  you.  Two  minutes  will  suffice  for 
this  experiment.    The  cylinder  is  now  rotating,  and  iis 
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upper  end  is  open.  I  shall  leave  it  thus  open  until  tlie 
liquid  metal  is  seen  spattering  over  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net. I  already  see  the  metallic  spray,  though  a  minute  has 
scarcely  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment. I  now  stop  the  motion  for  a  moment,  and  cork  up 
the  end  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  prevent  the  scattering 
about  of  the  metal.  Let  the  action  continue  for  half  a  min- 
ute longer ;  the  entire  mass  of  the  core  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
now  melted.  I  withdraw  the  cylinder,  remove  the  cork, 
and  here  is  the  liquefied  mass,  which  I  thus  pour  out  before 
you.* 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  more  closely  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  the  relation  of  the  heat  developed  by  me- 
clianical  action  to  the  force  which  produces  it.  Doubtless 
this  relation  floated  in  many  minds  before  it  received  either 
distinct  enunciation  or  experimental  proof.  Those  who 
reflect  on  vital  processes — on  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  animal  body — and  the  relation  of  the  forces  involved  in 
food,  to  muscular  force,  are  led  naturally  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  interdependence  between  these  forces.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  man  who  first  raised 
the  idea  of  tlie^  equivalence  between  heat  and  mechanical 
energy  to  philosophic  clearness  in  his  own  mind,  was  a 
pliysician.  Dr.  3Iayer,  of  Heilbronn,  in  Germany,  enunci- 
ated f  the  exact  relation  w^hich  subsists  between  heat  and 
work,  giving  the  number  which  is  now  known  as  the  *  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat,'  and  following  up  the  state- 
ment of  the  principle  by  its  fearless  application.J     It  is, 

*  The  (lovelopemcnt  of  heat  by  causing  a  conductor  to  revolve  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet  wag  first  effected  by  Mr.  Joule  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxiii. 
old  Series,  year  1813,  pp.  355  and  430),  and  his  experiment  was  after- 
wards revived  in  a  striking  form  })y  M.  Foueault.  The  artifice  above 
(1(^^(  ribod,  of  fusing  the  core  out  of  the  cylinder,  rendera  the  experiment 
viMv  rllective  in  the  lecture-room. 

t  In  1812.     See  Note  (2)  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

t-  Sco  Lectures  IIL  and  XllL 
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however,  to  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  tliat  wc  arc  almost 
wholly  indebted  for  the  erj^rimcntal  treatment  of  this  im- 
portant subject.  Entirely  indei)endent  of  Mayer,  with  his 
mind  firmly  fixed  upon  a  principle,  and  undismayed  by  the 
coolness  with  which  his  first  labours  appear  to  have  been 
received,  be  persisted  for  years  in  his  attempts  to  prove 
the  invariability  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
heat  and  ordinary  mechanical  force.  He  placed  water  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  and  agitated  that  water  by  paddles,  driven 
hy  measurable  forces,  and  determined  both  the  amount  of 
heat,  developed  by  the  stirring  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
amount  of  labour  expended  in  the  process.  lie  did  the 
same  with  mercury  and  with  sperm  oil.  lie  also  caused 
disks  of  cast  iron  to  rub  against  each  other,  and  measured 
the  heat  produced  by  their  friction,  and  the  force  expended 
in  overcoming  it.  He  also  urged  water  through  capillary 
tubes,  and  determined  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the 
friction  of  the  li<|uid  agjiinst  the  sides  of  the  tubes.  And 
tlic  results  of  liis  exiwjriments  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt 
upon  the  mind  that,  mider  all  circumstances,  the  (juantit]'^ 
of  heat  generated  by  the  same  amount  of  force  is  fixed  and 
invariable.  A  given  amount  of  force,  in  causing  the  iron 
disks  to  rotate  against  each  other,  produced  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  heat,  as  when  it  was  applied  to  agitate 
water,  mercury,  or  sperm  oil.  Of  course,  at  the  end  of  an 
experiment,  the  temperatures  in  the  respective  cases  would 
he  very  different ;  that  of  the  water,  for  example,  would 
he  3*5  th  of  the  temperature  of  the  mercury,  because,  as  wc 
already  know,  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  30  times 
tliat  of  mercury.  Mr.  Joule  took  this  into  account  in  re- 
ducing his  experiments,  and  found,  as  I  have  stated,  that, 
however  the  temperatures  might  difler,  in  conseciuence  of 
the  different  capacity  of  heat  for  the  substances  employed, 
the  ahsolute  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  same  expend- 
iture of  power,  was  in  all  cases  the  same. 
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In  this  way  it  was  found  that  the  quaiitity  of  heat 
whicli  would  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahr.  in 
temperature,  is  exactly  equal  to  what  would  be  generated 
if  a  pound  weight,  after  having  fallen  through  a  height  of 
772  feet,  has  its  moving  force  destroyed  by  collision  with 
the  earth.  Conversely,  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature,  would^ 
if  all  applied  mechanically,  be  competent  to  raise  a  pound 
weight  772  feet  high,  or  it  would  raise  772  lbs.  one  foot 
high.  The  term  '  foot-pound '  has  been  introduced  to  ex- 
press, in  a  convenient  way,  the  lifting  of  one  pound  to  the 
height  of  a  foot.  Thus  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  being 
taken  as  a  standard,  772  foot-pounds  constitute  what  is 
called  tJie  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.* 

In  order  to  imprint  upon  your  minds  the  thermal  effect 
])roduced  by  a  body  falling  from  a  height,  I  will  go  through 
the  experiment  of  allowing  a  lead  ball  to  fall  from  our 
ceiling  upon  this  floor.  The  lead  ball  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment slightly  colder  than  the  air  of  tliis  room.  I  prove 
this  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  thermo-electric  pile, 
and  showing  you  that  the  deflection  of  the  needle  indicates 
cold.  Here  on  the  floor  I  have  placed  a  slab  of  iron,  on 
which  I  intend  the  lead  to  fiill,  and  which,  you  observe,  is 
also  cooler  than  the  air  of  the  room.  At  the  top  of  the 
house  I  have  an  assistant,  who  will  heave  up  the  ball  after 
I  have  attached  it  to  this  stiins:.  He  will  not  touch  the 
ball,  nor  will  he  allow  it  to  touch  anything  else.  He  will 
now  let  it  go ;  it  falls,  and  is  received  upon  the  plate  of 
iron.  The  height  is  too  small  to  get  much  heat  by  a  single 
fall ;  I  will  therefore  have  the  ball  drawn  up  and  dropped 
three  or  four  times  in  succession.  Observe,  there  is  a 
length  of  covered  wire  attached  to  the  ball,  by  which  I  lift 
it,  so  that  my  hand  never  comes  near  the  ball.  There  is 
the  fourth  collision,  and  I  think  I  may  now  examine  the 
*  See  Note  (3)  at  the  CDd  of  tliis  Lecture. 
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temperature  of  the  lead.  I  place  the  ball,  which  at  the 
oommenccment  was  cold,  again  upon  the  pile,  and  the  im- 
mediate deflection  of  the  needle  in  the  op])Ositc  direction, 
declares  that  now  the  hall  is  heated ;  this  heat  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  destruction  of  the  moving  energy  which  the 
ball  possessed  when  it  struck  the  plate  of  iron.  According 
to  our  theory,  the  common  mechanical  motion  of  the  ball 
as  a  mass,  has  been  transferred  to  the  atoms  of  the  mass, 
producing  among  them  the  agitation  which  we  call  heat. 

What  was  the  totsil  amount  of  heat  thus  generated  ? 
The  space  fallen  through  by  the  ball  in  each  experiment  is 
twenty-six  feet.  The  heat  generated  is  proportional  to  the 
height  through  which  the  body  falls.  Now  a  ball  of  lead, 
in  falling  through  772  feet,  would  generate  heat  sufficient 
to  raise  its  own  temperature  30°,  its  '  capacity '  being  ^'jyth 
of  that  of  water:  hence,  in  falling  through  20  feet,  which  is 
in  roimd  numbers  J^  of  772,  the  heat  generated  would,  if 
all  concentrated  in  the  lead,  raise  its  temperature  one  de- 
gree. This  is  the  amoant  of  heat  generated  by  a  single 
descent  of  the  ball,  and  four  times  this  amount  would,  of 
course,  be  generated  by  four  descents.  The  heat  generated 
is  not,  however,  all  concentrated  in  the  ball ;  it  is  dividend 
between  the  ball  and  the  iron  on  wliich  it  falls. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  if  motion  be  imparted  to  a 
body  by  other  means  than  gravity,  the  destruction  of  this 
motion  also  produces  heat.  A  rifle  bullet,  when  it  strikes 
a  target,  is  intensely  heated.  The  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  enables  us  to  calculate  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
the  amomit  of  heat  generated  by  the  bidlct,  when  its  ve- 
locity is  known.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  our  attention, 
and  in  dealing  with  it  I  will  address  myself  to  those  of  my 
audience  who  are  unacquainted  even  with  the  elements  of 
mechanics.  Everybody  knows  that  the  greater  the  height 
b  from  which  a  body  falls,  the  greater  is  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes  the  earth,  and  that  this  is  entirely  due  to 
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the  greater  velocity  iini)arted  to  the  ball,  in  falling  from  the 
greater  height.  The  velocity  imparted  to  the  body  is  not, 
however,  proportional  to  the  height  from  which  it  fiJls. 
If  the  height  be  augmented  four-fold,  the  velocity  is  aug- 
mented only  two-fold ;  if  the  height  be  augmented  nine- 
fold, the  velocity  is  augmented  only  three-fold;  if  the 
height  be  augmented  six  teen-fold,  the  velocity  is  augmented 
only  four-fold ;  or,  expressed  generally,  the  height  aug- 
ments in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

But  the  heat  generated  by  the  cc^ision  of  the  falling 
body  increases  8imi)ly  as  the  height ;  consequently,  the 
heat  generated  iiicreasea  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

If,  therefore,  we  double  the  velocity  of  a  projectile,  wo 
augment  the  heat  generated,  when  its  moving  force  is  de- 
stroyed, four-fold ;  if  we  treble  its  velocity,  we  augment  the 
heat  nine-fold  ;  if  we  quadruple  the  velocity,  we  augment 
the  heat  sixteen-fold  ;  and  so  on. 

The  velocity  imparted  to  a  body  by  gravity  in  falling 
through  772  feet  is,  in  round  nmnbers,  223  feet  a  second, 
tliat  is  to  Fay,  immediately  before  the  body  strikes  the 
earth,  tliis  is  its  velocity.  Six  times  this  quantity  or  1,338 
feet  a  second,  would  not  be  an  inordinate  velocity  for  a 
riile  bullet. 

But  a  riile  bullet,  if  formed  of  lead,  moving  at  a  ve- 
locity of  223  feet  a  second,  would  generate,  on  striking  a 
target  an  amount  of  heat  which,  if  concentrated  in  the  bul- 
let, would  raise  its  temperature  30°  ;  with  0  times  this  ve- 
locity it  will  generate  30  times  this  amount  of  heat ;  hence 
30  times  30,  or  1,080°,  would  represent  the  augmentation 
of  temperature  of  a  rifle  ball  on  striking  a  target  with  a 
velocity  of  1,338  feet  a  second,  if  all  the  heat  generated 
were  confined  to  the  bullet  itself.  Tliis  amount  of  heat 
wculd  be  far  more  than  sufficient  to  fuse  the  lead;  but  in 
reality  a  portion  only  of  the  heat  generated  is  lodged  in  the 
IkiII,  the  total  amount  being  divided  between  it  and  the 
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target.  Were  the  ball  iron  instead  of  lead,  the  heat  gen- 
erated, under  the  conditions  supposed,  would  be  competent 
to  rmse  the  temperature  of  the  ball  only  by  aboiit  ^rd  of 
1,080**,  because  flie  capacity  of  iron  for  heat  is  about  three 
times  that  of  lead. 

From  these  considerations  I  think  it  is  manifest  that  if 
we  know  the  velocity  and  weight  of  any  projectile,  we  can 
calculate,  with  ease,  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the 
destruction  of  its  moving  force.  For  example,  knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  weight  of  the  earth,  and  the  velocity  with 
which  it  moves  through  space,  a  simple  calculation  would 
enable  us  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  heat  which 
would  be  developed,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  stopj^ed  in 
her  orbit.  We  could  tell,  for  example,  the  number  of  de- 
grees which  this  amount  of  heat  would  impart  to  a  globe 
of  water  equal  to  the  earth  in  size.  Mayer  and  Helmhollz 
have  made  this  calculation,  and  foimd  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  generated  by  this  colossal  shock  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient, not  only  to  fuse  the  entire  earth,  but  to  reduce  it,  in 
great  part,  to  vapour.  Tims,  by  the  simi)le  stoppage  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  '  the  elements '  might  be  caused  *  to 
melt  with  fer\'ent  heat.'  The  amount  of  heat  thus  devel- 
oped would  be  equal  to  that  derived  from  the  combustion 
of  fourteen  globes  of  coal,  each  equal  to  the  earth  in  mag- 
nitude. And  if,  after  the  stoppage  of  its  motion,  the  earth 
should  fall  into  the  sim,  as  it  assuredly  woidd,  the  amount 
of  heat  generated  by  the  blow  would  be  ecpial  to  that  de- 
veloped by  the  combustion  of  5,G00  worlds  of  solid  carbon. 

Kiiowledge,  such  as  that  which  you  now  possess,  has 
caused  philosophers,  in  specidating  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  Sim  is  nourished,  and  his  supply  of  light  and  heat  kept 
up,  to  suppose  the  heat  and  light  to  be  caused  by  the 
showering  down  of  meteoric  matter  upon  the  sun's  sur- 
face.*    Some  philosophers  suppose  the  Zodiacal  Light  to 

•  Mayer  propouuilcd  lliU  hypotbcsia  in  1848,  and  worked  it  fully  out. 
8* 
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be  a  cloud  of  meteorites,  and  from  it,  it  is  imagined,  the 
Bhowcring  meteoric  matter  may  be  derived.  Now,  what- 
ever be  the  vahie  of  tliis  speculation,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  pouring  down  of  meteoric  matter,  in  the 
way  indicated,  would  be  competent  to  produce  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun.  With  regard  to  the  probable  truth  or 
fallacy  of  the  theory,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  offer 
an  opinion ;  I  would  only  say  that  the  theory  deals  with  a 
cause  which,  if  in  sufficient  operation,  would  be  competent 
to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it. 

Let  me  now  pass  from  the  sun  to  something  less, — in 
fact,  to  the  opposite  pole  of  nature.  And  here  that  divine 
power  of  the  human  intellect  which  annihilates  mere  mag- 
nitude in  its  dealings  with  laio^  comes  conspicuously  into 
})lay.  Our  reasoning  applies  not  only  to  suns  and  planets, 
but  equally  so  to  the  very  ultimate  atoms  of  which  matter 
is  composed.  Most  of  you  know  the  scientific  history  of 
the  diamond,  that  Newton,  antedating  intellectually  the 
discoveries  of  modern  chemistry^  pronounced  it  to  be  an 
unctuous  or  combustible  substance.  Everybody  now 
knows  that  this  brilliant  gem  is  composed  of  the  same 
substance  as  common  charcoal,  graphite,  or  pliunbago.  A 
diamond  is  pure  carbon,  and  carbon  burns  in  oxygen.  I 
have  here  a  diamond,  held  fast  in  a  loop  of  platimun  wire ; 
I  will  heat  tlie  gem  to  redness  in  this  flame,  and  then 
plunge  it  into  this  jar,  which  contains  oxygen  gas.  See 
liow  it  briglitens  on  entering  tlie  jar  of  oxygen,  and  now  it 
glows,  like  a  little  terrestrial  star,  with  a  pure  white  light. 
How  are  we  to  figure  the  action  here  going  on  ?  Exactly 
as  you  would  present  to  your  minds  the  conception  of  me- 
teorites showering  down  upon  tlie  sim.     The  conceptions 

It  was  afterwards  enunciated  independently  by  Mr.  Watei-ston,  and  dcvel- 
opod  ])y  Professor  William  Thom^^on  (Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Soc.  of 
Kdinb.,  185o).     Sec  Lecture  XII. 
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are,  in  quality,  the  sanio,  and  to  the  intellect  the  one  is 
not  more  difficult  than  the  other.  You  are  to  figure  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  showering  against  this  diamond  on  all 
sides.  They  are  urged  towards  it  by  what  is  called  chemi- 
cal affinity,  but  this  force,  made  clear,  presents  itself  to  tlie 
mind  as  pure  attraction,  of  the  same  mechanical  quality,  if 
I  may  use  the  term,  as  gravity.  Every  oxygen  atom,  as  it 
strikes  tlie  siurface,  and  has  its  motion  of  translation  de- 
stroyed by  its  collision  with  the  carbon,  assumes  the  motion 
which  we  call  heat :  and  this  heat  is  so  intense,  the  attrac- 
tions exerted  at  these  molecular  distimces  are  so  miglity, 
that  the  crj'stal  is  kept  white-hot,  and  the  compound, 
formed  by  the  union  of  its  atoms  with  those  of  the  oxy- 
gen, flies  away  as  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  from  the  diamond  to  ordinary 
flame.  I  have  here  a  burner  from  which  I  can  obtain  an 
ignited  jet  of  gas.  Here  is  the  flame:  what  is  its  constitu- 
tion ?  Within  the  flame  we  have  a  core  of  pure  unburnt 
gas,  and  outside  the  flame  we  have  the  oxygon  of  the  air. 
The  external  surface  of  the  core  of  gas  Is  in  contact  witli 
the  air,  and  here  it  is  that  the  atoms  clash  together  and 
pro<luce  light  and  heat  by  their  collision.  But  the  exact 
constitution  of  the  flame  is  worthy  of  our  special  attention, 
and  for  our  knowledge  of  this  we  are  indebted  to  one  of 
Davy's  most  beautiful  investigations.  Coal-gas  is  what  we 
call  a  hydro-carbon  ;  it  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
a  state  of  chemical  imion.  From  this  transparent  gas  es- 
cape the  soot  and  lampblack  which  we  notice  when  the 
combustion  of  the  gas  is  incomplete.  Soot  and  lampblack 
are  there  now,  but  they  are  compounded  with  other  sub- 
stances to  a  transparent  form.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  sur- 
f:ice  of  this  compound  gas,  in  presence  of  the  oxygen  of 
our  air;  we  apply  heat,  and  the  attractions  are  instantly 
so  intensified  that  the  gas  bursts  into  flame.  The  oxygen 
has  a  choice  of  two  partners,  or,  if  you  like,  it  is  in  the 
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presence  of  two  foes ;  it  closes  with  that  which  it  likes 
best,  or  lialc3  most  heartily,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  first 
closes  ivilh  the  hydrogen,  and  sets  the  carbon  free.  Bolid 
particles  of  carbon  thus  scattered  in  numbers  innumerable 
in  the  midst  of  burning  matter,  are  raised  to  a  state  of  in- 
tense incandescence ;  they  become  wliite-hot,  and  mwnly  to 
them  the  light  of  our  lamps  is  due.  Tlie  carbon,  howcicr, 
in  diic  time,  closes  w  ith  the  oxygen,  and  becomes,  or  ouglit 
to  beeonic,  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  passing  from  the  liydro- 
geu  with  wliicli  it  was  first  combined,  to  the  oxygen,  with 
which  it  enters  into  final  union, 
it  exists,  for  a  time,  in  the  sin- 
gle Slate,  and,  as  a  bachelor,  it 
gives  us  all  the  splendour  of  its 
light. 

The  eombustion  of  a  candle 
is  ill  principle  tlic  same  as  that 
of  a  jot  of  gas.  Here  you  Iia\  t 
a  rod  of  wax  or  tallow  (fig.  17). 
through  wliicli  is  passed  the 
cotton  ivick.  Yoii  ignite  the 
wick;  it  bums,  melts  the  tal- 
low at  its  base,  the  liquid  as- 
cends through  the  wick  by  eap- 
converled  by  the  heat  into  vapour, 
apour  is  a  hydro-caibon,  which  burns  exactly  like 
as.  Ilerc  also  you  have  imbumt  vapour  within,  eom- 
air  without,  while  between  both  is  a  shell  which 
*  the  battle-ground  of  the  clashing  atoms,  where  they 
di'i-clopp  their  light  and  heat.  There  is  hardly  anything  in 
nature  more  beauliful  than  a  burning  candle;  the  hollow 
biisin  partially  filled  with  melted  matter  at  the  base  of  the 
« ick,  the  creeping  up  of  the  liquid  ;  its  vaporisalion  ;  (lie 
t*f  iiicturc  of  (he  flame  ;  its  sliape,  tapering  to  a  point,  wliilc 
cointTging  air-currents  lUsh  in  to  supply  its  needs.     Its 
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beauty,  its  brightness,  its  mobility^  have  made  it  a  favour- 
ite type  of  spiritual  essences,  and  its  dissection  by  Davy, 
far  from  diminishing  the  picasarc  with  wliich  we  look 
upon  a  flame,  has  rendered  it  more  than  ever  a  miracle  of 
beaaty  to  the  enlightened  mind. 

You  ought  now  to  be  able  to  picture  clearly  before 
your  minds  the  structure  of  a  candl(vflame.  You  ought  to 
see  the  unbumt  core  within  and  the  burning  shell  wliich 
envelopes  this  core.  From  the  core,  through  tliis  shell, 
the  constituents  of  the  candle  arc  incessantly  passing  and 
escaping  to  the  surrounding  air.  In  the  case  of  a  caudle 
you  have  a  hoUow  cone  of  burning  matter.  Imagine  this 
cone  cut  across  horizontally;  you  would  then  expose  a 
boming  ring.  I  will  practically  cut  the  flame  of  a  candle 
thus  across.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  white  paper,  which  I 
will  bring  down  upon  the  candle  ;  pressing  it  down  upon 
the  flame  until  it  almost  touches  the  wick.  Observe  the 
upper  surface  of  that  paper ;  it  becomes  charred,  but  how  ? 
Exactly  in  correspondence  with  the  buniing  ring  of  the 
candle,  we  have  a  charred  ring  upon  the  paper  (tig.  18). 

F:g.i9. 


I  might  operate  in  the  same  manner  with  a  jet  of  gas.  I 
will  do  so.  Here  is  the  ring  which  it  produces.  Within 
the  ring,  you  see,  there  is  no  charring  of  the  paper,  for  at 
tliis  place  the  unbumt  vapour  of  the  candle,  or  tlie  unbumt 
jras  of  the  jet,  impinges  against  the  surface,  and  no  charring 
c.'\Ti  be  produced. 

To  the  existence,  then,  of  solid  c.irbon  particles  the 
lisrht  of  our  lamps  is  mainly  due.  But  the  existence  ol* 
these  particles,  in  the  single  state,  implies  the  absence  of 
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oxygen  to  seize  liold  of  them.  If,  at  the  moment  of  their 
liberation  from  the  hydrogen  with  which  they  are  first 
combined,  oxygen  were  present  to  seize  upon  them,  their 
state  of  bachelorhood  would  be  extinguished,  and  we  should 
no  longer  have  their  light.  Thus,  when  we  mix  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  with  the  gas  issuing  from  a  jet,  when  we 
mix  it  so  that  the  oxygen  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  jet,  we  find  the  light  destroyed.  Here  is  a  burner,  in- 
vented by  Prof.  Bunsen,  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  light  by  causing  the  quick  combustion  of  the  car- 
bon particles.  The  burner  from  which  the  gas  escapes  is 
introduced  into  a  tube  ;  this  tube  is  perforated  nearly  on  a 
lovel  with  the  gas  orifice,  and  through  these  perforations 
the  air  enters,  mingles  with  the  gas,  and  the  mixture  issues 

from  the  top  of  the  tube.  Fig.  19  repre- 
sents a  form  of  this  burner  ;  the  gas  is  dis- 
charged into  the  perforated  chamber  a, 
where  air  mingles  w^ith  it,  and  both  ascend 
the  tube  a  b  together :  cf  is  a  rose-burner, 
which  may  be  used  to  vary  the  shape  of 
the  flame.  I  ignite  the  mixture,  but  the 
flame  produces  hardly  any  light.  Heat  is 
the  thing  here  aimed  at,  and  this  lightless 
flame  is  much  hotter  than  the  ordinary 
flame,  because  the  combustion  is  much  quicker,  and  there- 
fore more  intense.*  If  I  stop  the  orifices  in  a  I  cut  off  tlie 
supply  of  air,  and  the  flame  at  once  becomes  luminous: 
we  have  now  the  ordinary  case  of  a  core  of  unhumt  gas 
surrounded  by  a  burning  shell.  The  illuminating  power  of 
a  gas  may,  in  fact,  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  air 
necessary  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  solid  carbon 
particles  ;  the  richer  the  gas,  the  more  air  will  be  required 
to  produce  this  eflect. 

An  interesting  observation  may  be  made  on  almost  any 
M'indy  Saturday  evening  in  the  streets  of  London,  on  the 

•  Not  hotter,  nor  nearly  so  hot,  to  a  body  exposed  to  its  radiation  * 
but  very  much  liottcr  to  a  body  plunged  in  the  flame. 
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sudden,  and  sdmost  total  extinction  of  the  light  of  the  liugc 
gas  jets,  exposed  chiefly  in  butchers'  shops.  Wlien  the 
wind  blows,  the  oxygen  is  earned  mecliiinicully  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  flame,  and  the  white  light  instantly  vanislies 
to  a  pale  and  ghastly  blue.  During  festive  illuminati(nis 
the  same  effect  may  be  observed  ;  the  absence  of  the  liglit 
bemg  due,  as  in  the  case  of  Bunsen's  burner,  to  the  i)rc's- 
ence  of  a  suflScient  amount  of  oxygen  to  consume,  instant- 
ly, the  carbon  of  the  flame. 

To  determine  the  influence  of  height  uj)on  the  rate  of 
combustion,  was  one  of  the  problems  which  I  had  set  bo- 
fore  me,  in  my  journey  to  the  Alps  in  1859.  Fortunately 
for  science,  I  invited  Dr.  Frankland  to  accomi)any  me  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  undertake  the  experiments  on  combus- 
tion, while  I  proposed  devoting  myself  to  observations  on 
solar  radiation.  The  plan  pursued  was  this :  six  candles 
were  purchased  at  Cliamouni  and  carefully  weighed  ;  tluy 
were  then  allowed  to  bum  for  an  hour  in  the  Hotel  de 
rUnion,  and  the  loss  of  weight  was  detennincd.  The  same 
candles  were  taken  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  on 
the  morning  of  Aug.  21,  were  allowed  to  burn  for  an  hour 
in  a  tent,  which  perfectly  sheltered  them  from  the  action 
of  the  wind.  The  aspect  of  the  six  flames  at  the  summit 
surprised  us  both.  They  seemed  tlic  mere  ghosts  of  tl:i' 
flames  which  the  same  candles  were  competent  to  jjroduce 
in  the  valley  of  Chamouni — pale,  small,  feeble,  and  sug- 
gesting to  us  a  gi'catly  diminished  energy  of  combustion. 
The  candles  being  carefully  weighed  on  our  return,  the  un- 
expected fact  was  revealed,  that  the  quantity  of  stearine 
consumed  above  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that 
consumed  below.  Thus,  though  the  light-giving  power  of 
the  flame  was  diminished  in  an  extraordhiary  degree  by 
the  elevation,  the  energy  of  the  combustion  was  tlie  same 
above  as  it  was  below.  This  curious  result  is  to  be  ascribed 
mainly  to  the  mobility  of  the  air  at  this  great  height.     The 
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particles  of  oxygen  could  penetrate  the  flame  with  com- 
parative freedom,  thus  destropng  its  light,  and  making 
atonement  for  the  smallnoss  of  their  number  by  the  prompt- 
ness of  their  action. 

Dr.  Frankland  has  made  these  experiments  the  basis 
of  a  most  interesting  memoir.*  He  shows  that  the  quan- 
tity of  a  candle  consumed  in  a  given  time  is,  within  wide 
limits,  independent  of  the  density  of  the  air ;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  that  althougli  by  compressing  the  air  we  augment 
tlie  number  of  active  particles  in  contact  with  the  flame, 
we  almost,  in  the  same  degree,  diminish  their  mobility,  and 
retard  tlieir  combustion.  When  an  excess  of  air,  moreover, 
surrounds  tlic  flame,  its  cliilling  effect  will  tend  to  prolong 
tlie  existence  of  the  carbon  particles  in  a  solid  form,  and 
even  to  prevent  tlieir  final  combustion.  One  of  the  beauti- 
ful experimental  results  of  Dr.  Frankland's  investigation 
is,  that  by  condensing  the  air  around  it,  the  pale  and 
smokeless  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  may  be  rendered  as  bright 
as  tliat  of  coal  gas,  and,  by  pushing  the  condensation  suffi- 
ciently far,  the  flame  may  actually  be  rendered  smoky,  the 
sluggisli  oxygen  present  being  incompetent  to  effect  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  carbon. 

But  to  return  to  our  theory  of  combustion :  it  is  to  the 
clashinj]:  tof^ether  of  the  oxvffen  of  the  air  and  the  constitu- 
ents  of  our  gas  and  candles,  that  the  light  and  heat  of 
our  flames  are  due.  I  scatter  steel  filings  in  this  flame,  and 
you  see  the  star-like  scintillations  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  tlie  steel.  Here  the  steel  is  first  heated,  till  the 
attraction  between  it  and  the  oxygen  becomes  suflficiently 
strong  to  cause  them  to  combine,  and  these  rocket-like 
flaslies  are  the  result  of  their  collision.  It  is  the  impact 
of  tlie  atoms  of  oxygen  against  the  atoms  of  sulphur  which 
produces  the  flame  observed  when  sulphur  is  burned  in 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  18G1. 
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oxygen  or  in  air ;  to  the  collision  of  tlic  same  atoms 
against  pliosi)horu8  are  due  tbc  intense  heat  and  dazzlinnr  1 
light  which  result  from  the  combustion  of  plio.spliorus  in 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  the  collision  of  chlorine  and  antimony 
wliicU  produces  the  light  and  heat  observed  where  thcj^e 
bodies  are  mixed  together ;  and  it  is  the  clashing  of  sul- 
phur and  copper  which  causes  the  incandescence  of  the 
mass  when  these  substances  are  heated  together  m  a  Flo- 
rence flask.  In  short,  all  cases  of  combustion  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  tlie  collision  of  atoms  which  have  been  urged  to- 
gether by  their  mutual  attractions. 

NOTES. 

(1)  A  far  more  beautiful  mode  of  demonstration  was  sub;?e<juontIy  rc- 
wrted  to.  Removing  the  lens  from  the  camera  of  tlio  electric  lamp,  the 
rays  from  the  coal-points  issued  divergent.  I  placed  a  lar^e  plano-convex 
l«i3  in  front)  so  as  to  convert  the  divergent  cone  into  a  convergent  one, 
and  caafcd  the  cone  to  pass  through  the  receiver.  It3  track  was  at  first 
invisible,  but  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  pump  precipitated  the  vapour, 
«nd  then  the  track  of  the  beam  resembled' a  white  solid  bar.  After  cross- 
mg  the  receiver,  the  light  fell  upon  a  white  sciecn,  and  exhibited  .splendid 
diffraction  colours  when  the  cloud  formed. 

(2)  Licbig^s  Annalen,  vol.  xliL  p.  233 ;  Phil.  Mair.  Ith  Series,  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  371 ;  and  in  risum^j  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxv.  p.  37H.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Whcatstone  for  the  perusal  of  a  rare  and  curious  panipldet  by  G.  Keben- 
Btem,  with  the  following  (translated)  title :  *  Progress  of  our  Time.  Gen- 
eration of  Heat  without  Fuel ;  or,  Description  of  a  Mechanical  Process, 
based  on  physical  and  mathematical  proofs,  by  which  Caloric  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  Atmospheric  Air,  and  in  a  high  degree  concentrated.  The 
cheapest  Substitute  for  Fuel  in  most  ca^cs  where  combustion  is  necessary.* 
Rcbcnstein  deduces  from  the  experiments  of  Dulong  the  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  compression  of  a  gas.  No  glimpse  of  the  dynamical  theory 
13,  however,  to  be  found  in  his  paper;  his  heat  is  maUcr  [Wanncituff) 
which  is  squeezed  out  of  the  air  as  water  is  out  of  a  sponge. 

(3)  In  1843  an  essay  entitled  *  Theses  concerning  Force'  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  by  a  Danish  philosopher 
named  Cohling.  At  thu  early  date  M.  Colding  sou;^ht  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  friction  of  various  metals  against  each 
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Other  and  a;;ainst  other  substances,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  mo> 
cbanieal  work  consumed  in  its  generation.  In  an  account  of  his  researches 
given  by  himself  in  the  Phllosopliical  Magazine  (voL  xxyil.  p.  56),  he 
states  that  the  result  of  his  experiments,  nearly  200  in  number,  was  that 
the  heat  disengaged  was  always  in  proportion  to  the  mechanical  energy 
lost.  Independently  of  the  materials  by  which  the  heat  was  generated, 
M.  Colding  found  that  an  amount  of  heat  competent  to  raise  a  pound  of 
water  I"  C.  would  raise  a  weight  of  a  pound  1148  feet  high.  H.  Colding 
starts  from  the  principle  that  *  as  the  forces  of  nature  are  something  spir- 
itual and  immaterial — entities  whereof  we  are  cognisant  only  by  their  mas- 
tery over  nature,  those  entities  must  of  course  be  very  superior  to  every- 
thing material  in  the  world ;  and  as  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  through  them 
only  that  the  wisdom  we  perceive  and  admire  in  nature  expresses  itself, 
these  powers  must  evidently  be  in  relation  to  the  spiritual,  imm&tcrial,  and 
intellectual  power  itself  that  guides  nature  in  its  progress ;  but  if  such  is 
the  case  it  is  consequently  quite  impossible  to  conceive  of  those  forces  as 
anything  naturally  mortal  or  perishable.  Surely,  therefore,  the  forces 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  imperishable.'  Whatever  induces  a 
man  to  work  has  some  value ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  speculations  induced 
M.  Colding  to  become  an  experimenter,  they  ai*e  on  this  account  entitled 
to  a  certain  degree  of  respect. 
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EXTKACTS  FROM  THE  TWENTIETH  AniOKISM  OF  THE  SECOND 
BOOK  OF  THE  *^'OVUM  UUGA^'UM; 

When  I  say  of  motion  that  it  is  the  genus  of  Tihich  heat  is  a 
species,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  not  tliat  heat  generates 
uotion,  or  tliat  motion  generates  heat  (though  hoth  are  tnie  in 
certain  cases),  but  that  heat  itself,  its  essence  and  quiddity,  is 
motion,  and  nothing  else ;  limited,  however,  by  the  specific  diilVr- 
enccs  which  I  will  presently  subjoin,  as  soon  as  I  have  added  a 
few  cautions,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  ambiguity.     .     .     . 

Nor,  again,  must  the  communication  of  heat,  or  its  trantfitivc 
nature,  by  means  of  which  a  body  becomes  hot  when  a  hot  bo(]y 
is  applied  to  it,  be  confounded  with  the  form  of  heat.  F^r  licat 
is  one  thing,  and  heating  is  another.  Heat  is  produced  by  the 
motion  of  attrition  without  any  preceding  heat.     .     .     . 

Heat  is  an  expansive  motion,  whereby  a  body  strives  to  dilate 
and  stretch  itself  to  a  larger  sphere  or  dimersioii  than  it  had  pre- 
viously occupied.  This  difference  is  most  observable  in  flame, 
where  the  smoke  or  thick  vapour  manifestly  dilates  and  expands 
into  flame. 

It  is  shown  also  in  all  boiling  liquid,  which  manifestly  swells, 
risfs,  and  bubbles,  and  carries  on  the  process  of  self-expansion, 
till  it  turns  into  a  body  far  more  extended  and  dilated  than  the 
Hiiuid  itst^lf,  namely,  into  vapour,  smoke,  or  air. 

1»  1|K  ♦  *  *  *  * 

The  third  specific  difference  is  this,  that  heat  is  a  motion  of 
expansion,  not  uniformly  of  the  whole  body  together,  but  in  the 
smaller  parts  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  checked,  repelled,  an<l 
beaten  back,  so  that  the  body  acquires  a  motion  alternative,  per- 
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ipctnaily  rjuivcring,  stririiiK  and  struggling,  ami  Irritotsil  ) 
/pwciiwiim,  whence  springs  tlic  fury  tif  fire  ami  hent.  D 

A^iin,  it  h  shown  in  this  thnt  when  the  olr  in  cxputuw 
cnlrnitoT  gtoas,  without  impt-ditncnt  or  repulsiou,  that  i*  ^ 
imilumilj^  and  cqualilf ,  there  is  no  perceptible  beat.  Also^j 
Ti'irid  t;iica]>cs  from  coaSncment,  allhoiigh  it  boists  forth  wit 
greatest  Tioleoce,  there  is  no  very  great  heat  perceplililo ;  l^ 
the  motion  Is  of  the  Whole,  witliout  a  motion  alternating  1 
particles,  i 

And  this  specific  dilTeTenco  ia  cammon  oleo  to  the  nan 
rold  i  fur  in  culd  contraetive  motion  ia  checked  hj  a  foi 
ti'iiileiicy  taexpant],  JDat  aaiiibcatLhcciponuveantion  isc]) 
lif  a  resisting  teiuleiicy  to  contract.  Thus  wIietlicT  t' 
i)f  a  bully  work  inward  or  oatwaid,  tlie  i 


:'tlu.'T  tiui  pA 
a  of  BotloaJ 


Now  fmiii  ilii^  our  first  ^-inlagc  it  follows,  Hint  the  fo 
true  lirlhiili'iM  iif  licat  (hot  that  ia  in  relation  to  the  univen 
aimjily  in  relnliiiii  to  man)  ia  in  a  fow  words  as  follows :  i 
rt  luiitifii,  criJiiH4leii,   Kstrnincd,  iiiul  artiitg  ia   ita  »trj/i  ti/i 
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the  metallic  cliips  separated  from  it  by  the  borer,  he  proposed  to 
himself  the  following  questions : 

^  Whence  comes  the  heat  actually  produced  in  the  mechanical 
operation  aboye  mentioned  ? 

*  Is  it  furnished  by  the  metallic  chips  which  are  separated  from 
the  metal !' 

If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  parts  of 
the  metal  so  reduced  to  chips  ought  not  only  to  be  changed,  but 
the  change  imdcrgone  by  them  should  be  sufficiently  great  to  ac- 
count far  all  the  heat  produced.  No  such  change,  however,  had 
taken  place ;  for  the  chips  were  found  to  have  the  same  capacity 
as  slices  of  the  same  metal  eut  by  a  fine  saw,  where  heating  was 
avoided.  Hence,  it  b  evident  that  the  heat  produced  could  not 
possibly  have  been  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  latent  heat  of 
the  metallic  chips.  liumford  describes  those  cxt)criments  at  length, 
and  they  are  conclusive. 

He  then  designed  a  cylinder  for  the  express  purpose  of  gener- 
ating heat  by  friction,  by  having  a  blunt  borer  forced  against  its 
solid  bottom,  while  the  cylinder  was  turned  round  its  axis  by  the 
force  of  horses.  To  measure  the  heat  developed,  a  small  round 
hole  was  bored  in  the  cylinder  fop  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
small  mercurial  thermometer.  The  weight  of  the  cylinder  was 
*  113.13  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  borer  was  a  flat  piece  of  hardened  steel,  063  of  an  inch 
thick,  4  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  wi<le  as  the  cavity  of  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder,  namely,  3J  inches.  The  area  of  the  surface  by 
which  its  end  was  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  bore  was 
nearly  2J  inches.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  the  shade  and  also  that  of  the  cylinder 
was  60  degrees  Fahr.  At  the  end  of  30  minutes,  and  after  the 
cylimler  had  made  960  revolutions  round  its  axis,  the  temperature 
was  found  to  be  130  degrees. 

Having  taken  away  the  borer,  he  now  removed  the  nut::llic 
(lust,  or  rather  scaly  matter,  which  had  been  detached  from  tl.c 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  the  blunt  steel  ])orer,  and  found  its 
weight  to  be  837  grains  troy.  *  Is  it  possible,'  he  exclaims,  '  that 
the  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  ])roduced  in  this  exjKri- 
ment — a  quantity  which  actually  raised  the  temperature  of  above 
113  pounds  of  gun  metal  at  least  70  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
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momctcr — could  have  been  furnished  by  so  inconsiderable  a  quan- 
tity of  metallic  dust,  and  this  merely  in  consequence  of  a  ch/intje 
in  ite  capacity  for  heat  ? 

*  But  without  insisting  on  the  improbability  of  this  supposi- 
tion, wc  have  only  to  recollect  that  from  the  results  of  actual  and 
decisive  experiments,  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
that  fact,  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  metal  of  which  great  guns 
are  cast  is  not  tensiNy  changed  by  being  reduced  to  the  form  of 
metallic  chips,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  think 
that  it  can  be  much  changed,  if  it  be  changed  at  all,  in  being  re- 
duced to  much  smaller  pieces  by  a  borer  which  is  less  sharp.' 

lie  next  surrounded  his  cylinder  by  an  oblong  deal  box,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  cylinder  could  turn  water-tight  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  box,  while  the  borer  was  pressed  against  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder.  The  box  was  filled  with  water  until  the  entire  cyl- 
inder was  covered,  and  then  the  apparatus  was  set  in  action. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  on  commencing  was  60  degrees. 

*  The  result  of  this  beautiful  experiment,'  writes  Rumford, 
*  was  very  striking,  and  the  pleasure  it  afforded  me  amply  repaid 
me  for  all  the  trouble  I  had  had  in  contriving  and  arranging  the 
complicated  machinery  used  in  making  it.  The  cylinder  had 
been  in  motion  but  a  short  time,  when  I  perceived,  by  putting  my 
hand  into  the  water,  and  touching  the  outside  of  the  cylinder, 
that  heat  was  generated. 

*  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  fluid,  which  weighed  18*77  lbs.,  or 
2.V  gallons,  had  its  temperature  raised  47  degrees,  being  now  107 
degrees. 

*  In  thirty  minutes  more,  or  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  after 
the  machineiy  had  been  set  in  motion,  the  heat  of  the  water  was 
142  degrees. 

*  At  the  end  of  two  hours  from  the  beginning,  the  temperature 
was  178  degrees. 

'  At  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  it  was  200  degrees,  and  at 
two  hours  and  thirty  minutes  it  actually  Bon.ED  1 ' 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  exi)eriment  that  Kumford  made  the 
remarks  regarding  the  suiprise  of  the  bystanders,  which  I  have 
(juoted  in  Lecture  I. 

He  then  carefully  estimates  the  quantity  of  heat  possessed  by 
eacli  i)ortion  of  his  apparatus  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment, 
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and  adding  aH  together,  finds  a  total  sufficient  to  raise  2G'58  lbs. 
of  ice-cold  water  to  its  boiling  point,  or  through  180  degrees  Fah- 
renheit By  careful  calculation,  he  finds  this  heat  Cfiuul  to  that 
given  out  by  the  combustion  of  ^03*8  grams  (=  4,-'j^  oz.  troy) 
of  wax. 

He  then  detennincs  the  *  celerity '  with  which  the  heat  was 
generated,  summing  up  his  computations  thus :  *  From  the  results 
of  these  computations,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  heat  pro- 
dnoed  equably,  or  in  a  continuous  stream,  if  I  may  use  the  e\i)res- 
Bon,  by  the  friction  of  the  blunt  steel  borer  against  tlic  bottom 
of  the  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  was  greiiter  than  that  pro<luce(l  in 
the  combustion  of  nine  wax  eandk'Sj  each  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
all  burning  together  with  clear  bright  flames.^ 

'One  horse  would  have  been  equal  to  the  work  pcrforme.l, 
though  two  were  actually  employed.  Heat  may  thus  be  produced 
mefely  by  the  strength  of  a  horse,  and,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  this 
lieat  might  be  used  in  cooking  victuals.  But  no  circumstances 
could  be  imagined  in  which  this  method  of  procuring  heat  would 
be  advantageous ;  for  more  heat  might  be  obtained  by  using  the 
ibdder  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  horse  as  fuel.' 

(This  is  an  extremely  significant  ])assage,  intimating  as  it 
does,  that  Rumford  saw  clearly  that  the  force  of  animals  was  de- 
rived from  the  food ;  no  creation  of  force  taking  i)lace  in  the  ani- 
mal body.] 

*By  meditating  on  the  results  of  all  these  experiments  we  arc 
naturally  brought  to  that  great  question  which  has  so  often  been 
the  subject  of  speculation  among  philosophers,  namely,  What  is 
heat— is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  igtuous  flull  f  Is  there  any 
thing  that,  with  propriety,  can  be  called  caloric  ? ' 

•  We  have  seen  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  mny 
!«  excited  by  the  friction  of  two  metallic  surfaces,  and  given  off 
in  a  constant  stream  or  flux  in  aU  directions,  without  interruption 
or  intermission,  and  without  any  signs  of  dimnution  or  crlumuthn. 
In  reasoning  on  this  subject  we  must  not  forget  thit  jnost  rcinarl'- 
i.V(ff  circumstance^  that  the  source  of  the  heat  generate<l  l)y  friction 
in  these  experiments  apjKiared  evidently  to  be  iinwlinuHtlhlv.  (The 
italics  are  Rumford's.)  It  is  hardly  necessiiry  to  add,  that  any- 
thing which  any  insnlatnd  body  or  S3'stem  of  bodies  can  continue 
to  famish  tcitJiout  limitittion  cannot  possibly  be  a  r.uit<.rifd  sitb- 
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stance;  and  it  appears  to  mo  to  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything  capable 
of  being  excited  and  communicated  in  those  experiments,  except 
it  be  MOTION. 

AVhen  the  history  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  is  written, 
the  man  who,  in  opposition  to  the  scientific  belief  of  his  time, 
could  experiment  and  reason  upon  experiment,  as  Rumford  did  in 
the  investigation  here  referred  to,  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over. 
Hardly  anything  more  powerftil  against  the  materiality  of  heat 
has  been  since  adduced,  hardly  anything  more  conclusive  in  the 
way  of  establishing  that  heat  is  what  Runiford  considered  it  to 
be.  Motion. 


ON  THE  COMPRESSION  OP  AIR  CONTAINING  BISULPHIDE 

OF  CARBON  VAPOUR. 

*  A  very  singular  phcnopienon  was  repeatedly  observed  during 
tlic  experiments  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  After  determining 
the  absoriDtion  of  the  vapour,  the  tube  was  exhausted  as  perfectly 
as  possible,  the  trace  of  vapour  left  behind  being  exceedingly 
minute.  Dry  air  was  then  admitted  to  cleanse  the  tube.  On 
again  exhausting,  after  the  first  few  strokes  of  the  pump,  a  jar 
was  felt  and  a  kind  of  explosion  heard,  while  dense  volumes  of 
blue  smoke  immediately  issued  from  the  pump  cylinders.  The 
action  was  confined  to  the  latter,  and  never  propagated  itself 
backwards  into  the  experimental  tube. 

*  It  is  only  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  that  this  effect  has  been 
observed.  It  may,  I  think,  be  explained  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — To  open  the  valve  of  the  piston,  the  gas  beneath  it  must 
have  a  certain  tension,  and  the  compression  necessary  to  produce 
this  appears  sufiicient  to  cause  the  combination  of  the  constituents 
of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Such  a 
conil^ination  certainly  takes  place,  for  the  odour  of  sulphurous 
acid  i^  unmi-stakcablc  amid  the  fumes. 

'  To  test  this  idea  I  tiied  the  effect  of  compression  in  the  air 
syringe.  A  bit  of  tow  or  cotton  wool  moistened  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  and  placed  in  the  syringe,  emitted  a  bright  flash  when 
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the  air  was  compressed.  By  blowing  out  the  fumes  with  a  glass 
tube,  this  experiment  may  be  repeated  twenty  times  with  the  same 
bit  of  cotton. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  let  the  moistened  cotton  remain  in 
the  syringe.  If  the  bit  of  tow  or  cotton  be  thrown  into  it,  and 
out  again  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  ejected,  on  compressing  the  air 
the  luminous  flash  is  seen.  Pure  oxygen  produces  a  brighter  flash 
tium  atmospheric  air.  These  facts  are  in  harmony  with  the  above 
explanation.'  * 

*  Phn.  Trans.,  1861 ;  PhiL  Mag.,  Sept  1861. 
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of  the  hammer  was  simply  lost  by  the  concussion.    In  clas- 
tic bodies  it  was  sapposed  that  a  portion  of  the  force  was 
restored  by  the  elasticity  of  the  body,  which  caused  the 
descending  mass  to  rebound ;  but  in  the  collision  of  inelas- 
tic bodies  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  force  of  impact 
was  loet.    ThiSy  according  to  our  present  notions,  was  a 
fundamental  mistake ;  we  now  admit  no  loss,  but  assume, 
that  when  the  motion  of  the  descending  hammer  ceases,  it 
is  simply  a  case  of  transference^  instead  of  annihilation. 
The  motion  of  the  mass,  as  a  whole,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  mass.    Tliis  motion 
of  heat,  however,  though  intense,  is  executed  within  limits 
too  minute,  and  the  moving  particles  arc  too  small,  to  bo 
visible.    To  discern  these  processes  we  must  make  use  of 
a  finer  eye  and  higher  powers,  namely,  the  eye  and  powers 
of  the  mind.    In  the  case  of  solid  bodies,  then,  wliile  the 
force  of  cohesion  still  holds  the  particles  together,  you 
mast  conceive  a  power  of  vibration,  within  certain  limits, 
to  be  possessed  by  the  particles.    You  must  suppose  them 
oscillating  to  and  fro  across  their  positions  of  rest ;  and 
the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  wc  impart  to  the  body,  or 
the  greater  the  amount  of  mechanical  action  which  we  in- 
fest in  it  by  percussion,  compression,  or  friction,  the  more 
intense  will  be  the  molecular  vibration,  and  the  wider  tlic   i 
tmpUtade  of  the  atomic  oscillations. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  particles  tlius 
vibrating,  and  ever  as  it  were  seeking  wider  room,  should 
urge  each  other  apart,  and  thus  cause  the  body  of  which 
they  are  the  constituents,  to  expand  in  volume.  Thij^,  in 
jmeral,  is  the  consequence  of  imparting  heat  to  bodies — 
expansion  of  volume.  "We  shall  closely  consider  the  few 
qiparent  exceptions  to  this  law  by  and  by.  lly  the  force 
of  cohesion,  then,  the  particles  are  held  together ;  by  the 
force  of  heat  they  are  pushed  asunder :  here  arc  tlie  two 
tntaf^nist  principles  on  whicli  the  moleoulur  aggregation 
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of  tlie  body  depends.    Let  us  eupposo  llio  c 
of  lifiit  10  continue;  every  increment  of  hvnt  pushesi 
jiarticies  more  widely  apart ;  but  the  forco  of  cohesion, 
oil  otliei'  known  forces,  acts  more  and  inorv  feebly,  a 
distaucc  between  the  particles  wliich  are  the  seat  on 
force  is  augmented.     As,  therefore,  the  boat  strengl 
its  op]ioBent  grows  weak,  until,  linally,  the  particles  a 
far  loosed  from  the  rigid  thrall  of  cohesion,  tliat  thcj 
at  liberty,  not  only  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  across  a  fixi ' 
sitioo,  but  also  to  roll  or  glide  iironnd  each  other.  Cohi 
is  nut  yet  destroyed,  bat  it  is  go  far  modified,  that  whild 
partielcs  still  offer  resistance  to  being  torn  directly  asa 
their  lateral  mobility  over  each  other's  surfaces  i 
!7iM  is  the  liquid  condition  of  matter. 

In  the  iiilcrlor  of  a  mass  of  li<iwil  ihe  motion  of  ei 
atom  is  controlled  by  the  atoms  which  Burround  it. 
suppose  you  develops  beat  of  suiBcient  power  within 
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a  certain  extent,  and  as  I  augment  the  speed  of  revolution, 
the  spring  stretches  still  more,  the  distance  between  my 
hand  and  the  weight  being  thus  augmented.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  augmentation  of  tlie  distance  between  a 
body's  atoms  by  heat,  may  be  also  due  to  a  revolution  of 
its  particles.  And  imagine  the  motion  to  continue  till  the 
spring  Bm^>s ;  the  ball  attached  to  it  would  fly  off  along  a 
tangent  to  its  former  orbit,  and  thus  represent  an  atom 
freed,  by  heat,  from  the  force  of  cohesion,  which  is  rudely 
represented  by  our  spring.  The  ideas  of  the  most  well- 
informed  philosophers  are  as  yet  uncertain  regarding  the 
exact  nature  of  the  motion  of  heat ;  but  the  great  point, 
at  present,  is  to  regard  it  as  motion  of  some  kind,  leaving 
its  more  precise  character  to  be  dealt  with  in  future  inves- 
tigations. 

We  might  extend  the  notion  of  revolving  atoms  to 
^ases  also,  and  deduce  their  phenomena  from  a  motion  of 
this  kind.  But  I  have  just  thro^vn  out  an  idea  regarding 
gaseous  particles,  w^hich  is  at  present  very  ably  nuiin- 
Uuned:*  the  idea,  namely,  that  such  particles  fly  in 
Btnugbt  lines  through  space.  Everybody  must  have  re- 
marked how  quickly  the  perfume  of  an  odorous  body  iills 
a  room,  and  this  fact  harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  the  di- 
rect projection  of  the  particles.  But  it  may  be  proved, 
that  if  the  theory  of  rectilinear  motion  be  true,  the  parti- 
cles must  move  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  feet  a  sec- 
ond. Hence  it  might  bo  objected  that,  according  to  the 
above  hypothesis,  odours  ought  to  spread  much  more 
qoickly  than  they  arc  observed  to  do. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  they  have  to  make 
their  way  through  a  crowd  of  air  particles,  with  which 
they  come  into  mccssant  collision.     On  an  average,  the 

•  By  Joule,  KrOnig,  MaxwcU ;  and,  in  a  scries  of  extremely  able  papora, 
by  CtonidiM. 
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disUnco  throngli  wbidi  an  odoroua  particle  can  travfll 
pommou  jiir,  without  striking  agninst  n  partidc  of  nirf 
iiijinitc'^inial,  und  hcuce  tlio  propagatloQ  of  a  pcrftfi 
tliroiigli  air  is  enormously  retarded  by  the  air  itself.  ^ 
well  linown  that  when  a  free  commtmicaliou  is  opened' 
twecn  the  enrfaco  of  a  liquid  and  a  vacuiun,  the  racril 
xjiace  is  much  inoro  Hjteodily  filled  to  saturation  with  ) 
vapour  of  the  liquid,  than  when  air  is  present.*  j 

According  to  tJiis  hypothesis,  then,  we  are  to  figui 
gaseous  body  aa  one  whose  particles  are  flying  in  str^ 
lines  through  space,  impinging  like  little  projectiles  n 
euch  otliLT,  and  stiiking  against  the  boundaries  of  the  m 
which  tlicy  occupy.  Mr.  Anderson  will  place  this  blajl 
half  filled  with  sur,  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump} 
will  now  work  tliu  pumji.  ivnd  remove  the  air  that  t-urrou 
the  bladder.  The  bladder  swells;  llie  air  withm  it  appt 
quite  to  fill  it,  ro  as  to  remove  all  its  folds  and  crca 
How  is  this  esp.iusion  of  tho  bladder  produced?     Aocf 
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oonade  which  is  there  maintained  agains  the  surface  of 
the  hodj. 

If,  instead  of  placing  this  bladder  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  withdrawing  the  external  air,  I  augment, 
by  heat,  the  projectile  force  of  the  particles  within  it,  tliese 
particles,  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  will  strike 
with  such  impetuous  energy  against  the  inner  surface  as  to 
cause  the  envelope  to  retreat :  the  bladder  swells  and  be- 
comes 24>parently  filled  with  air ;  I  hold  the  bladder  close 
to  the  fire,  and  here  it  is,  you  see,  with  all  its  creases  re- 
moved. But  you  will  retort,  perhaps,  by  saying  that  this 
ought  not  to  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  air  outside  the 
bladder  is  also  near  the  fire,  and  therefore  animated  with  a 
like  projectile  energy,  which  tends  to  drive  the  envelope 
ID.  True,  the  bladder  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it  are 
equally  near  the  fire  ;  but  in  a  future  lecture  you  will  learn 
that  the  air  outside  the  bladder  allows  the  rays  of  heat  to 
pass  through  it  with  very  little  augmentation  of  tempera- 
ture, while  the  bladder  intercepts  the  radiant  heat ;  the  e;i- 
vdope  becomes  first  warmed  and  then  communicates  its  heat, 
by  contact,  to  the  air  within.  The  air,  moreover,  in  con- 
tact with  the  bladder  on  the  outside,  though  heated  by  the 
bladder,  has  free  space  to  dilate  in,  and  is  therefore  incom- 
petent to  resist  the  expansion  of  the  confined  air  which  the 
bladder  contains. 

This,  tlien,  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  expansive  force 
of  heat,  and  I  have  here  an  apparatus  intended  to  show  you 
the  same  fact  in  another  manner.  Here  is  a  flask,  f  (tip:. 
20),  empty,  except  as  regards  air,  which  I  intend  to  heat 
by  this  little  spirit-lamp  underneath.  From  the  flask  a  bent 
tube  passes  to  this  dish,  containing  a  coloured  liquid.  In 
the  dish,  a  2-foot  glass  tube,  t  #,  is  inverted,  closed  at  the 
top,  but  with  its  open  end  do ^\^l wards ;  you  know  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  competent  to  keep  the  column 
of  liquid  in  this  tube,  and  here  you  have  it  quite  filled  to 
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t\w  top  mth  the  liquid.  The  tube  passing  from  the  flask 
iH  oausotl  to  turn  up  exactly  underneath  the  open  end  of 
this  upright  tube,  so  that  if  a  bubble  of  lur  should  Issue 
from  Uto  former,  it  will  ascend  the  latter.    I  now  beat  the 


flask,  and  as  I  do  ro,  the  air  cxpnnds,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready given ;  bubbles  are  driven  from  the  end  of  the  bent 
tube,  and  they  ascend  in  the  tube  1 1.  The  ur  speedily  de- 
presses the  liquid  column,  until  now,  in  the  oourse  of  a  very 
few  seconds,  the  whole  column  of  liquid  has  been  snper- 
Bcdod  by  air. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  air,  thus  expanded  by 
heat,  is  lighter  than  the  unexpended  air.  Our  flask,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  experiment,  is  lighter  than  it  was  at  the 
conimencement,  by  the  weight  of  the  air  transferred  from 
it  into  the  upright  tube.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  light  bag 
to  bo  filled  with  such  air,  it  is  plain  that  the  bag  would, 
with  reference  to  the  hea>-y  air  outside  it,  be  like  a  drop 
of  oil  in  water ;  the  oil  being  lighter  than  tho  water,  will 
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ascend  through  the  latter;  so  also  our  bag,  filled  with 
heated  air,  'will  ascend  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  is  the 
principle  of  the  so-called  fire-balloon.  Mr.  Anderson  will 
ignite  some  tow  in  this  vessel,  over  it  he  will  place  this 
funnel,  and  over  the  funnel  I  will  hold  the  mouth  of  this 
paper  balloon.  The  heated  air  ascending  from  the  burning 
tow  enters  the  balloon,  causes  it  to  swell ;  its  tendency  to 
rise  is  already  manifest.  I  let  it  go,  and  thus  it  sails  aloft 
till  it  strikes  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 

But  we  must  not  be  content  with  regarding  these  phe- 
nomena in  a  general  way ;  without  exact  quantitative  de- 
terminations our  discoveries  would  confound  and  bewilder 
us.  AVe  must  now  enquire  what  is  the  amoimt  of  expan- 
sion which  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is  able  to  produce  in  a 
gas  ?  This  is  an  important  point,  and  demands  our  special 
attention.  When  we  speak  of  the  volume  of  a  gas,  we 
should  have  no  distinct  notion  of  its  real  quantity,  if  its 
temperature  were  omitted,  the  volume  varies  so  largely 
with  the  temperature.  Take,  then,  a  measure  of  gas  at  the 
precise  temperature  of  water  when  it  begins  to  freeze,  or 
of  ice  when  it  conmiences  to  melt,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32°  Fahr.  or  0°  Cent.,  and  raise  that  volume  of 
gas  one  degree  in  temperature,  tlie  pressure  07i  evert/  square 
inch  of  the  envelope  tchich  holds  the  gas  being  preserved 
constant.  The  volume  of  the  gas  will  become  expanded 
by  a  quantity  which  we  may  call  a ;  raise  it  another  degree 
in  temperature,  its  volume  will  be  expanded  by  2ff,  a  third 
degree  will  cause  an  expansion  of  3a,  and  so  on.  Tims,  we 
see,  that  for  every  degree  which  we  add  to  the  temperature 
of  the  gas,  it  is  expanded  by  the  same  amount.  What  is 
this  amount  ?  No  matter  what  the  quantity  of  gas  may  be 
at  the  freezing  temperature,  by  raising  it  one  degree  Fahr- 
enheit  we  augment  its  volume  by  4  i^fth  of  its  own  amount ; 
while  by  raising  it  one  degree  Centigrade  we  augment  the 

volome  by  j^^rd  of  its  own  amount.    A  cubic  foot  of  gas, 

4* 
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for  example,  at  0°  C,  becomes,  on  being  heated  to  1°, 
1  jI  3  cubic  foot,  or,  expressed  in  decimals, 

1  vol.  at  0°  C.  becomes        1  +  -00367  at  1°  C. 
at  2°  C.  it  becomes     1  +  -00367  X  2 
at  3°  C.  it  becomes     1  +  -00367  X  3,  and  so  on. 

The  constant  number  -00367,  which  expresses  tlie  frac- 
tion of  its  own  volume,  which  a  gas,  at  the  freezing  tem- 
perature, expands  on  being  heated  one  degree,  is 
called  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas.    Of    ^'^'  ^** 
course  if  we  use  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  co- 
efficient will  be  smaller  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  6f 

This  much  made  clear,  we  shall  now  approach, 
by  slow  degrees,  an  interesting  but  difficult  sub- 
ject. Suppose  I  have  a  quantity  of  air  contained 
in  a  very  tall  cylinder,  a  b  (fig.  21),  the  transverse 
section  of  which  is  one  square  inch  in  area.  Let 
the  top  A  of  the  cylinder  be  open  to  the  air,  and 
let  p  be  a  piston,  which,  for  reasons  to  be  explained 
immediately,  I  will  suppose  to  weigh  two  pounds 
one  ounce,  and  which  moves  air-tight  and  without 
friction,  up  or  do^vn  in  the  cylinder.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  let  the  piston  be  at 
the  point  p  of  the  cylinder,  and  let  the  height  of 
the  cylinder  from  its  bottom  b  to  the  point  p  be 
273  inches,  the  air  underneath  the  piston  being  at 
a  temperature  of  0*^  C.  Then,  on  heating  the  air 
from  O''  to  1°  C.  the  piston  will  rise  one  inch ;  it 
will  now  stand  at  274  inches  above  the  bottom.  If 
the  temperature  be  raised  two  degrees,  the  piston 
will  stand  at  275,  if  raised  three  degrees  it  will 
stand  at  276,  if  raised  ten  degrees  it  will  stand  at 
283,  if  100  degi-ees  it  will  stand  at  373  inches 
above  the  bottom ;  finally,  if  the  temperature  were  raised 
to  273°  C,  it  is  quite  manifest  273  inches  would  be  added 
*  See  Note  (5)  at  the  end  of  this  Lcctnro. 
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to  the  height  of  the  colamn,  or,  in  other  words,  by  heating 
the  air  to  273°  C^  its  volume  would  be  doubled. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gas,  in  this  experiment,  executes 
work.  In  expanding  from  p  upwards,  it  has  to  overcome 
the  downward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  whicli  amounts 
to  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch,  and  also  the  weight  of  the 
piston  itself,  which  is  2  lbs.  1  oz.  Hence,  the  section  of 
the  cylinder  being  one  square  inch  in  area,  in  expanding 
from  p  to  p'  the  work  done  by  the  gas  is  equivalent  to  the 
raising  a  weight  of  17  lbs.  1  oz.,  or  273  ounces,  to  a  heiglit 
of  273  inches.  It  is  just  the  same  as  what  it  would  accom- 
plish, if  the  air  above  p  were  entirely  abolished,  and  a  pis- 
ton weighing  1 7  lbs.  1  oz.  were  placed  at  p. 

Let  us  now  alter  our  mode  of  experiment,  and  instead 
of  allowing  our  gas  to  expand  when  heated,  let  us  oppose 
its  expansion  by  augmenting  the  pressure  upon  it.  In 
other  words,  let  us  keep  its  volume  constant  while  it  is 
being  heated.  Suppose,  as  before,  the  initial  tcmj)eraturc 
of  the  gas  to  be  0*^  C,  the  pressm-e  upon  it,  including  the 
weight  of  the  piston  p,  being,  as  formerly,  273  ounces. 
Let  us  warm  the  gas  from  0°  C.  to  1^  C. ;  what  weight 
must  we  add  to  p  in  order  to  keep  its  volume  constant  ? 
Exactly  one  ounce.  But  we  have  supposed  tlie  gas,  at  the 
commencement,  to  be  under  a  pressure  of  273  ounces,  and 
the  pressure  it  sustains  is  the  measure  of  its  elastic  force  ; 
hence,  by  being  heated  one  degree,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
gas  has  augmented  by  ^j^rd  of  what  it  possessed  at  0"^. 
If  we  warm  it  2°,  2  ozs.  must  be  added  to  keep  its  volume 
constant ;  if  3°,  3  ozs.  must  be  added.  And  if  we  raise  its 
temperature  273°,  we  should  have  to  add  273  ozs. ;  that  is, 
we  should  have  to  double  the  original  pressure  to  keep  the 
volume  constant. 

It  is  simply  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  to  avoid  frac- 
tions in  our  reflections,  that  I  have  sui)po3ed  the  gas  to  be 
imder  the  original  pressure  of  273  ozs.  No  matter  what  its 
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pressure  may  be,  the  addition  of  1°  C.  to  its  temperature 
produces  an  augmentation  of  ^|^rd  of  the  elastic  force 
which  the  gas  possesses  at  the  freezing  temperature ;  and 
by  raising  its  temperature  273°,  while  its  volume  is  kept 
constant,  its  elastic  force  is  doubled.  Let  us  now  compare 
this  experiment  with  the  last  one.  There  we  heated  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  gas  from  0°  to  273°,  and  doubled  its  vol- 
ume by  so  doing,  the  double  volume  being  attained  while 
the  gas  lifted  a  weight  of  273  ozs.  to  a  height  of  273 
inches.  Here  we  heat  the  same  amount  of  gas  from  0°  to 
273°,  but  we  do  not  permit  it  to  lift  any  weight.  We 
keep  its  volume  constant.  The  quantity  of  matter  heated 
in  both  cases  is  the  same ;  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
heated  is  in  both  cases  the  same ;  but  are  the  absolute 
qua7itities  of  heat  imparted  in  both  cases  the  same  ?  By 
no  means.  Supposing  that  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
gas,  whose  volume  is  kept  constant,  273°,  10  grains  of 
combustible  matter  are  necessary ;  then  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas  whose  pressure  is  kept  constant  an 
equal  number  of  degrees,  would  require  the  consumption 
of  14i  grains  of  the  same  combustible  matter.  The  heat 
produced  by  tJie  combustion  of  the  additional  A\  grains^  in 
the  latter  case,,  is  entirely  consumed  in  lifting  the  ijoeight. 
Using  the  accurate  numbers,  the  quantity  of  heat  applied 
when  the  volume  is  constant,  is  to  tlie  quantity  applied 
when  the  pressure  is  constant,  in  the  proportion  of 

1  to  1-421. 

Tliis  extremely  important  fact  constitutes  the  basis 
from  which  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  was  first  cal- 
culated. And  here  we  have  reached  a  point  which  is  wor- 
thy of,  and  which  will  demand,  your  entire  attention.  I 
will  endeavour  to  make  this  calculation  before  you. 

Let  c  {^g,  2\a)  be  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  a  base  one 
square  foot  in  area.    Let  p  p  mark  the  upper  surface  of  a 
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cabic  foot  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  32°  Falir.  The  heiglit 
A  p  will  be  then  one  foot.    Let  the  air  be  heated  till  this 

Tolume  is  doubled  ;  to  effect  this  it  must, 
as  before  explained,  be  raised  273°  C,  or 
490°  F.  in  temperature ;  and,  when  ex- 
panded, its  upper  surface  will  stand  at  v 
p',  one  foot  above  its  initial  position.  But 
in  rising  from  p  p  to  p'  p'  it  has  forced 
back  the  atmosphere,  which  exerts  a  pres- 
sure of  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch  of  its 
upper  surface ;  in  otlier  words,  it  has  lifted 
a  weight  of  144  X  15  =  2,160  lbs.  to  a 
height  of  one  foot. 
Tlie  *  capacity '  for  heat  of  the  air  thus  expanding  is 
0*24 ;  water  being  unity.  The  weight  of  our  cubic  foot  of 
air  is  1*29  oz.,  hence  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise 
1*29  oz.  of  air  490°  Fahr.  would  raise  a  little  less  tlian  one- 
fourth  of  that  wxight  of  water  490°.  The  exact  quantity 
of  water  equivalent  to  our  1*29  oz.  of  air  is  1-29  X  0*24  = 
0-31  oz. 

But  0'31  oz.  of  water,  heated  to  490°,  is  equal  to  152 
028.  or  9 J  lbs.  heated  1  °.  Thus  the  heat  imparted  to  our 
cubic  foot  of  air,  in  order  to  double  its  volume,  and  enable 
H  to  lift  a  weight  of  2,100  lbs.  one  foot  high,  would  be 
competent  to  raise  9.}  lbs.  of  water  one  degree  in  tempera- 
tore. 

The  air  has  here  been  heated  under  a  constant  jyressure^ 
and  we  have  learned,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  gas  under  constant  pressure  a 
certain  number  of  degrees,  is  to  that  required  to  raise  the 
gas  to  the  same  temperature,  when  its  volume  is  k<;pt  con- 
9tanty  in  the  proportion  of  1*42 :  1 ;  hence  we  have  the 
statement — 

lbs.       lbs. 

1-42 :  1  =  9-6:  6-7 
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which  shows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  aug- 
ment the  temperature  of  our  cubic  foot  of  air,  at  constant 
volume,  490%  would  heat  6*7  lbs.  of  water  1°, 

Deducting  6*7  lbs.  from  9'6  lbs.,  we  find  that  the  excess 
of  heat  imparted  to  the  air,  in  the  case  where  it  is  permit- 
ted to  expand,  is  competent  to  raise  2*8  lbs.  of  water  1°  in 
temperature. 

As  explained  already,  this  excess  is  employed  to  lifl  the 
weight  of  2,160  lbs.  one  foot  high.  Dividing  2,160  by  2*8, 
we  find  that  a  quantity  of  heat  suflScient  to  raise  one  pound 
of  water  1°  Fahr.  in  temperature,  is  competent  to  raise  a 
weight  of  771*4  lbs.  a  foot  high. 

This  method  of  calculating  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  was  followed  by  Dr.  Itfayer,  a  physician  in  Heil- 
bron,  Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1842. 

Mayer's  first  paper  contains  merely  an  indication  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  foimd  the  equivalent ;  but  does  not 
contain  the  calculation.  The  paper  was  evidently  a  kind 
of  preliminary  note,  from  which  date  might  be  taken.  In 
it  were  enunciated  the  convertibility  and  indestructibility 
of  force,  and  its  author  referred  to  the  mechanical  equiva* 
lent  of  heat,  merely  in  illustration  of  his  principles.  Had 
this  first  paper  stood  alone,  Mayer's  relation  to  the  dynami- 
cal theory  of  heat  would  be  very  different  from  what  iC 
now  is;  but  in  1845  he  published  an  Essay  on  Organic 
Motion,  which,  though  exception  might  be  taken  to  it  here 
and  there,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  production  of  extraordinary 
merit.  This  was  followed  in  1848  by  an  Essay  on  *  Celes- 
tial Dynamics,'  in  which,  with  remarkable  boldness,  saga- 
city, and  completeness,  he  developed  the  meteoric  theory 
of  the  sun.  Taking  him  all  in  all,  the  right  of  Mayer  to 
stand,  as  a  man  of  true  genius,  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
founders  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. 

On  August  21,  1843,  Mr.  Joule  communicated  a  paper 
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to  the  British  Association,  then  meeting  at  Cork,  and  in  the 
third  part  of  this  paper*  he  describes  a  series  of  cxperi* 
ments  on  magneto-electricity,  executed  with  a  view  to  de- 
tennine  the  ^  mechanical  value  of  heat.'  The  results  of  this 
elaborate  investigation  gave  the  following  weights  raised 
one  foot  high,  as  equivalent  to  the  warming  of  1  lb.  of 
water  1°  Fahr. 

1.  896  lbs.  5.  1026  lbs. 

2.  1001  „  6.  687  „ 

3.  1040  „  7.  742  „ 

4.  910  „  8.  800  „ 

In  1844  Mr.  Joule  deduced  from  experiments  on  the 
condensation  of  air,  the  following  equivalents  to  1  lb.  of 
water  heated  1°  Fahr.f 

823  foot  pounds 

795 

820  „ 

814 

760 

As  the  experience  of  the  experimenter  increased,  wo 
find  that  the  coincidence  of  his  results  becomes  closer.  In 
1845  Mr.  Joule  deduced  from  experiments  with  water,  agi' 
tated  by  a  paddle-wheel,  an  equivalent  of 

890  foot  poimds. 

Summing  up  his  results  in  1845,  and  taking  the  mean, 
he  found  the  equivalent  to  be 

817  foot  pounds. 

In  1847  he  found  the  mean  of  two  experiments  to  give 
as  equivalent 

781*8  foot  pounds. 

•  PhiL  Mag.,  1843,  vol.  xxiu.  p.  435. 
f  See  Note  (6)  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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Finally,  in  1849,  applying  all  the  precautions  suggested 
by  seven  years'  experience,  he  obtained  the  following  num- 
bers for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat : — 

'772*092,  from  friction  of  water,      mean  of  40  experiments 
774*083,        „         „     mercury,         „        50         • 
774*987,        „         „     caat-iron,        „        20        „ 

For  reasons  assigned  in  his  paper,  Mr.  Joule  fixes  the 
exact  equivalent  of  heat  at 

772  foot  pomids. 

According  to  the  method  pursued  by  Mayer,  iu  1842, 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is 

771*4  foot  pounds. 

Such  a  coincidence  relieves  the  mind  of  every  shade  of 
uncertainty,  regarding  the  correctness  of  our  present  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat. 

Do  I  refer  to  these  things  in  order  to  exalt  Mayer,  at 
the  expense  of  Joule  ?  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  do 
so.  The  man  who  through  long  years,  without  encourage- 
ment, and  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which  might  well  be 
deemed  insurmoimtable,  could  work  with  such  unswerving 
steadfastness  of  purpose  to  so  triumphant  an  issue,  is  safe 
from  depreciation.  And  it  is  not  the  expeiiments  alone, 
but  the  ppirit  which  they  incorporate,  and  the  applications 
which  their  author  made  of  them,  that  entitle  Mr.  Joule  to 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  physical  philosophers. 
Mayer's  labours  have,  in  some  measure,  the  stamp  of  a  pro- 
found intuition,  which  rose,  however,  to  the  energy  of  un- 
doubting  conviction  in  the  author's  mind.  Joule's  labours, 
on  the  contrary,  are  an  experimental  demonstration.  True 
to  the  speculative  instincts  of  his  country,  Mayer  drew 
large  and  weighty  conclusions  from  slender  premises,  while 
the  Englishman  aimed,  above  all  things,  at  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  facts.    And  he  did  establish  them.    The  future 
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historian  of  Bcience  will  not,  I  think,  place  theso  men  in 
antagonism.  To  each  belongs  a  reputation  which  will  not 
qaickly  fade,  for  the  share  he  has  had,  not  only  in  estab- 
lishing the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  but  also  in  leading 
the  way  towards  a  right  appreciation  of  the  general  energies 
of  the  mii  verse. 

Let  ns  now  check  our  conclusion  regarding  the  influence 
which  the  performance  of  Work  has  on  the  quantity  of  heat  . 
commmiicated  to  a  gas.  Is  it  not  possible  to  allow  a  gas 
to  expand,  without  performing  work  ?  This  question  is  an- 
swered by  the  following  important  experiment,  wliich  was 
first  made  by  Gay  Lussac.  I  have  here  two  copper  vessels, 
J^  B  (fig.  22),  of  the  same  size,  one  of  which,  a,  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  other,  b,  filled  with  air.  I  turn  the  cock  c ; 
the  air  rushes  out  of  b  into  a,  until  the  same  pressure  exists 

in  both  vessels.  Now  the  air  in 
driving  its  own  particles  out  of  b 
performs  work,  and  experiments 
which  we  have  already  made  in- 
fonn  us,  that  the  residue  of  air 
which  remains  in  b  must  be  chill- 
ed. The  particles  of  air  enter  a 
with  a  certain  velocity,  to  generate 
which  the  heat  of  the  air  in  b  has 
been  sacrificed ;  but  they  immedi- 
ately strike  against  the  interior 
surface  of  a,  their  motion  of  trans- 
lation is  anniliilated,  and  the  exact  quantity  of  heat  lost  by 
b  appears  in  a.  Mix  the  contents  of  a  and  b  together,  and 
you  have  jair  of  the  original  temperature.  There  is  no  work 
performed,  and  there  is  no  heat  lost.  Mr.  Joule  made  this 
experiment  by  compressing  twenty-two  atmospheres  of  air 
into  one  of  his  vessels,  while  the  other  was  exhausted.  On 
surrounding  both  vessels  by  water,  kept  properly  agitatied; 
no  augmentation  of  temperature  was  observed  in  the  water, 
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when  l.lio  gaa  was  fillowod  to  Htrcam  from  one  vessel  i 
Iliu  olhuj-.*  Li  like  mannor,  supposing  th«  top  ol'  the  (q( 
'liT  (tit:.  -0}  to  be  closed,  luid  the  hnif  above  the  pistj 
I'filLi.a  \ licuum ;  and  suppose  the  ^r  in  the  lower  fial'i 
In'  hivitiil  273°,  its  volumu  being  kept  constant.  If' 
in'i'^vuic  wore  removed,  tbe  air  would  c\paad  and  fdli 
I  vHinU'i- ;  tbo  lower  portion  of  the  column  would  tli^ 
In-  i.Iiilk"l,  but  the  upper  poflion  would  be  heated,* 
mixing  both  portions  together,  we  eliould  have  the  w| 
column  at  a  tempomturc  of  273°.  In  this  case  wo  raisfti 
temperature  of  the  gas  from  0^  to  27^°,  and  iifterwarA 
low  it  to  double  its  volume ;  the  state  of  the  gas  af 
commencement,  and  at  tbe  end,  IB  tbe  same  as  wbeni 
gas  expands  against  a  constant  pressure,  or  lifts  a  conflt 
weight ;  but  ilic  absolute  'juantity  of  iicat  in  the  latter  i 
is  l'42l  times  that  employed  in  the  former,  tbo  dlfferc 
being  due  to  tbe  fact  that  tbo  gas,  in  the  one  case, 
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quent  efibrts  easier,  and  should  you  fail,  nt  present,  to  gain 
clearness  of  comprehension,  I  repeat  my  rect^minendation 
of  patience.  Do  not  quit  this  portion  of  the  subject  with- 
out an  effort  to  comprehend  it — wrestle  with  it  for  a  time, 
but  do  not  despair  if  you  fail  to  arrive  at  clcaniess. 

I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  otlicr  inter- 
esting question.    We  have  seen  the  elastic  force  of  our  gas 
augmented  by  an  increase  of  temperature.    In  an  inflexible 
envelope  we  have,  for  every  degree  of  temperature,  a  cer- 
tun  definite  increment  of  elastic  force,  due  to  tlic  augment- 
ed energy  of  the  gaseous  projectiles.    Reckoning  from  0" 
C.  upwards,  we  find  that  every  degree  added  to  the  tem- 
perature produces  an  augmentation  of  elastic  force,  equal 
to  i4^rd  of  that  which  the  gas  possesses  at  0°,  and  hence, 
that  by  imparting  273°  we  double  the  elastic  force.    Sup- 
posing the  same  law  to  hold  good  when  we  reckon  from  0"" 
dotentectrds — that  for  every  degree  of  temperatiwe  tcifh- 
drawn  from  the  gas  we  diminish  its  elastic  force,  or  the 
motion  which  produces  it,  by  ^l^jrd  of  what  it  possesses  at 
0%  it  is  manifest  that  at  a  temperature  of  273*^  Centigrade 
below  0**  we  should  cease  to  have  any  elastic  force  what- 
ever.   The  motion  to  which  the  elastic  force  is  due  must 
here  vanish,  and  we  reach  what  is  called  the  absolute  zoo 
oftemperaUnre, 

No  doubt,  practically,  every  gas  deviates  from  the 
above  law  of  contraction  before  it  sinks  so  low,  and  it 
would  become  solid  before  reaching — 273°  C,  or  the  abso- 
lute rero.  This  is  considerably  below  any  temperature 
wliich  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain. 

I  will  not  subject  your  minds  to  any  further  strain  in 
coDDCction  with  this  subject  to-day,  but  will  now  pass  on 
to  illustrate  experimentally  the  expansion  of  liquids  by 
lieat. 

Here  is  a  Florence  flask  filled  with  alcohol,  and  tightly 
corked ;  through  the  cork  a  tube,  t'  (fig.  23),  passes  water. 
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tight,  and  the  liquid  rises  a  foot  or  so  in  this  tabe.  I  will 
heat  tills  flask,  the  alcohol  will  expand,  and  it  will  rise  in 
the  tube.  But  I  wish  you  to  see  it  rising,  fuid  to  enable 
you  to  do  80  I  will  place  the  tube  1 1'  in  front  of  the  elec- 
tric lamp  £,  and  send  a  strong  beam  of  light  across  it,  at 

Fig  13. 


the  place  (',  where  the  liquid  column  ends ;  I  thus  illnini- 
iiate  tliu  tube  and  column.  In  front  of  the  tube  I  place  this 
Iciis  L,  and  arrange  its  distance  eo  that  it  shall  cast  an  en- 
larged image  t  i,  of  the  column  upion  the  screen.  You  now 
see  clearly  where  the  column  ends ;  you  see  this  quivering 
of  the  top  of  tlie  column,  and  if  it  moves,  you  will  be  able 
to  Ece  its  motion.     I  now  fill  this  beaker,  b,  with  hot  wa- 
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ter,  and  I  -will  raise  the  beaker  so  tliat  the  hot  water  sliall 
nrroand  the  Florence  flask.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  tlie 
image  upon  the  screen  is  inverted,  and  that  when  tlic  ]i(|U]d 
expands,  the  top  of  the  column  will  descend  along  the 
Krecn.  Observe  the  experiment  from  the  commencement ; 
tiie  flask  is  now  in  the  hot  water,  and  the  head  of  our  col- 
mnn  ascencbj  as  if  the  liquid  contracted.  Now  it  stops 
and  conunenccs  to  descend,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
permanently.  But  why  the  first  ascent  ?  It  is  not  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  liquid,  but  to  the  momentary  expan- 
Hon  of  the  jUUky  to  which  the  heat  is  first  communicated. 
The  glass  expands  before  the  heat  can  fairly  reach  the 
liquid,  and  hence  the  column  falls ;  but  soon  the  expansion 
of  the  liquid  exceeds  that  of  the  glass,  and  the  column 
rises.  Two  things  are  here  illustrated ;  the  expansion  of 
the  solid  glass  by  heat,  and  the  fact  that  the  obser\'ed  dila- 
tation of  the  liquid  does  not  give  us  its  true  augmentation 
of  volume,  but  only  the  difierence  of  dilatation  between 
the  glass  and  it. 

I  have  here  another  flask  filled  with  water,  exactly 
Hmilar  in  size  to  the  former,  and  funiished  with  a  similar 
tube.  I  place  it  in  the  same  position,  and  repeat  with  it 
the  experiment  made  with  the  alcohol.  You  see,  first  of  all, 
the  transitory  efiect  duo  to  Uie  expansion  of  the  glass,  and 
afterwards,  the  permanent  expansion  of  the  liquid ;  but  you 
can  observe  that  the  latter  proceeds  much  more  slowly  than 
in  the  case  of  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  ex])ands  more  speedily 
than  the  water.  Now  we  might  go  over  a  hundred  liquids 
in  this  way,  and  find  them  all  expanding  by  heat,  and  we 
might  thus  be  led  to  conclude  that  expansion  by  heat  is  a 
law  without  exception ;  but  we  should  err  in  this  conclu- 
sion. And  it  is  really  to  illustrate  an  exception  of  this  kind 
that  I  have  introduce<l  this  flask  of  water.  I  will  cool  the 
flask  by  plunging  it  into  a  substance  somewhat  colder  than 
water,  when  it  first  freezes.    This  substance  I  obtain  by 
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mixing  pounded  ice  with  salt.  You  see  the  column  gradu- 
ally sinking,  the  heat  is  being  given  up  to  the  freezing  mix- 
ture, and  the  water  contracts.  This  contraction  is  now  very 
slow,  and  now  it  stops  altogether.  A  slight  motion  com- 
mences in  the  opposite  direction,  and  now  the  liquid  is  vis- 
ibly  expanding.  I  stir  the  freezing  mixture,  so  as  to  bring 
colder  portions  of  it  into  contact  with  the  flask ;  the  colder 
the  mixture  the  quicker  is  the  expansion.  Here  then  we 
have  Nature  stopping  in  her  ordinary  course,  and  reversiog 
her  ordinary  habits.  The  fact  is,  that  the  water  goes  on 
contracting  till  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  39°  Fahr.,  or  4° 
Cent.,  at  which  point  the  contraction  ceases.  This  is  the 
so-called  point  of  maximum  density  of  the  water ;  from 
this  downwards,  to  its  freezing  point,  the  liquid  expands  ; 
and  when  it  is  converted  into  ice,  the  expansion  is  large 
and  sudden.  Ice,  we  know,  swims  upon  water,  being 
lightened  by  this  expansion.  If  I  now  apply  heat,  the 
series  of  changes  are  reversed :  the  column  descends,  show- 
ing tlie  co7itra€tion  of  tJie  liquid  by  heat.  After  a  time  the 
contraction  ceases,  and  permanent  expansion  sets  in. 

The  force  with  which  these  molecular  changes  are 
effected  is  all  but  irresistible.  The  changes  usually  occur 
under  conditions  which  allow  us  no  opportunity  of  observing 
the  energy  involved  in  their  accomplishment.  But  to  give 
you  an  example  of  this  energy,  I  have  confined  a  quantity 
of  water  in  this  iron  bottle.  The  iron  is  fully  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  quantity  of  water  is  small,  though  sufficient 
to  fill  the  bottle.  The  bottle  is  closed  by  a  screw  firmly 
fixed  in  its  neck.  I  have  here  a  second  bottle  of  the  same 
kind,  and  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  Both  of  them  I 
])Iacc  in  this  copper  vessel,  and  surround  them  with  a  freez- 
ing mixture.  They  cool  gradually,  the  water  within  ap- 
])roachcs  its  point  of  maximum  density ;  no  doubt,  at  this 
moment,  the  water  docs  not  quite  fill  the  bottle,  a  small 
vacuous  space  exists  within.      But  soon  the  contraction 
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ceases,  and  expansion  sots  in ;  the  vacnous  space  is  slowly 
filled,  the  water  gradually  changes  from  liquid  to  solid ;  in 
doing  so  it  requires  more  room,  which  the  rigid  iron  re- 
fuses to  grant.  But  its  rigidity  is  powerless  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  atomic  forces.  These  atoms  are  giants  in  dis- 
guise ;  you  hear  that  sound ;  the  bottle  is  shivered  by  the 
orystallising  molecules — ^there  goes  the  other ;  and  here  are 
the  fragments  of  the  yessels,  which  show  their  thickness, 
and  impress  you  with  the  might  of  that  energy  by  which 
they  were  thus  riven.* 

You  have  now  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  effect 
of  frosty  weather  upon  the  water  pipes  of  your  houses.  I 
have  here  a  number  of  pieces  of  such  pipes,  all  rent.  You 
become  first  sensible  of  the  damage  when  the  thaw  sets  in, 
but  the  mischief  is  really  done  at  the  time  of  freezing ;  the 
pipes  are  then  rent,  and  through  the  rents  the  water  es- 
capes, when  the  solid  within  is  liquefied. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  property  of  water  in  the.  economy  of  na- 
ture. Suppose  ar  lake  exposed  to  a  clear  wintry  sky ;  the 
superficial  water  is  chilled,  contracts,  becomes  thus  heavier, 
and  sinks  by  its  superior  weight,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  the  lighter  water  from  below.  In  time  tliia  is  cliilled, 
and  sinks  in  turn.  Thus  a  circulation  is  established,  the 
cold,  dense  water  descending,  and  the  lighter  and  warmer 
water  rising  to  the  top.  Supposing  this  to  continue,  even 
after  the  first  pellicles  of  ice  were  formed  at  the  surface ; 
the  ice  would  sink  as  it  was  formed,f  and  the  process 

*  Hetftl  cylinders,  an  inch  in  thickness,  arc  unable  to  resist  the  docom- 
poiung  force  of  a  smoU  galvanic  battery.  M.  Gassoit  has  burst  many  such 
cylinders  by  clectroljtic  gas. 

f  Prof.  WiUiam  Thomson  has  recently  raised  a  point  which  deserves 
the  grave  consideration  of  theoretic  geologists :  Supposing  the  constituents 
of  the  earth*8  crust  to  contract  on  solidifying,  an  the  experiments  thiLS  far 
niadc  indicate,  a  breaking  in,  and  sinking  of  the  crust  would  assuredly 
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would  not  ccaso  until  the  entire  water  of  the  lake  would  be 
solidified.  Death  to  every  living  thing  in  the  water  would 
be  the  consequence.  But  just  when  matters  become  critical. 
Nature  steps  aside  from  her  ordinary  proceeding,  causes 
the  water  to  expand  by  cooling,  and  the  cold  water  swims 
like  a  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  warmer  water  mider- 
neath.  Solidification  ensues,  but  the  solid  is  much  lighter 
than  the  subjacent  liquid,  and  the  ice  forms  a  protecting 
roof  over  the  living  things  below. 

Such  facts  naturally  and  rightly  excite  the  emotions ; 
indeed,  the  relations  of  life  to  the  conditions  of  life — ^the 
general  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  Mature,  excite,  in 
the  profoundest  degree,  the  interest  of  the  philosopher. 
But  in  dealing  with  natural  phenomena,  the  feelings  must 
bo  carefully  watched.  They  often  lead  us  unconsciously 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  fact.  Thus,  I  have  heard  this 
wonderful  property  of  water  referi'ed  to  as  an  irresistible 
proof  of  design,  imique  of  its  kind,  and  suggestive  of  pure 
benevolence.  '  Why,'  it  is  urged, '  should  this  case  of  wa- 
ter stand  out  isolated,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
Nature  against  herself? '  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the 
case  is  not  an  isolated  one.  You  see  this  iron  bottle,  rent 
from  neck  to  bottom ;  I  break  it  with  this  hammer,  and 
you  see  a  core  of  metal  within.  This  is  the  metal  bismuth, 
which,  when  it  was  in  a  molten  condition,  I  poured  into 
this  bottle,  and  closed  the  bottle  by  a  screw,  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  water.  The  metal  cooled,  solidified,  ex- 
panded, and  the  force  of  its  expansion  was  sufficient  to 
burst  the  bottle.  There  are  no  fish  here  to  be  saved,  still 
the  molten  bismuth  acts  exactly  as  the  water  acts.  Once 
for  all,  I  would  say  that  the  natural  philosopher,  as  such, 

follow  its  formation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  extremely  difncult 
to  conceive  that  a  solid  shell  should  bo  formed,  as  13  generally  assumed, 
round  a  li(|Uid  nucleus. 
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hu  nothing  to  do  with  purposes  and  designs.  Ilis  roca- 
tion  is  to  enquire  tefiat  Nature  is,  not  w/iy  eho  is ;  though 
he,  like  others,  and  he,  more  than  others,  must  stand  at 
times  rapt  in  wonder  at  the  mystery  in  which  lie  dwells, 
and  towards  the  final  solution  of  which  his  etudies  fnmish 
lam  with  no  clue. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  expansion  of  solid  bodies, 
by  heat,  and  I  vnH  illnstrate  it  in  this  way :  I  have  here 
two  wooden  stands,  a  and  b  (fig.  24),  with  plates  of  brass, 
p  p'y  riveted  against  them.  I  hold  in  my  hand  two  bars 
of  eqtud  length,  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  iron,  and  these, 
as  yoa  observe,  are  not  sufficiently  long  to  stretch  from 


itand  to  stand.  I  ^11  support  them  on  two  litllc  piojec- 
ticxiBof  wood  attached  to  the  stand  atj>andy.  I  connect 
one  of  the  plates  of  brass,/),  with  one  pole  of  a  email  vol- 
taic battery,  d,  and  from  tho  other,  p',  a  wire  proceeds  to 
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the  little  instrument  c,  which  you  see  in  front  of  the  table ; 
and  again  from  that  instrument  a  wire  returns  direct  to  the 
other  pole  of  the  battery.  The  ipstrument  in  front  con- 
sists merely  of  an  arrangement  to  support  a  spiral  c  of  pla- 
tinum wire,  which  will  glow  with  a  pure  white  light  when 
the  current  from  d  passes  through  it.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  only  break  in  the  circuit  is  due  to  the  insufficient 
length  of  the  bars  of  brass  and  iron  to  bridge  the  space  from 
stand  to  stand.  Underneath  the  bars  is  a  row  of  gas  jets, 
which  I  will  now  ignite ;  the  bars  are  heated,  the  metals 
expand,  and  I  expect  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  will 
stretch  quite  across  from  plate  to  plate ;  when  this  occurs, 
the  current  will  pass,  and  the  fact  of  the  gap  being  bridged 
will  be  decl^»3d«by.the  sudden  glowing  of  the  platinum 
spiral..  •Tt«^*fitHl:*non-liipujious,  the  bridge  is  not  yet  com* 
plete*;.J^VVo^  |t^brigl\(9ns*up,  showing  that  one,  or  both, 
of 'thesd  bars  have  dxpaMed/so  as  to  stretch  quite  across 
from  stand  to  stand.  WM^of  .the  bars  is  it  ?  I  remove 
ti>Q*lrpn,  but  the  platinum  siSI*  glows  :  I  restore  the  iron, 
•aiyi\remove  the  brass;  th^  light. disappears.  It  was  the 
*  triVg  ^at  bridged  the  gap.*  So  tjiat  wo  have  here  an  illus- 
llallI^p\  not  only  of  the  g^h^i;pl  fiict  of  expansion,  but  also 
of  iihl^fdQt  that  dififeren^  b^Hi^s  expand  in  different  degrees. 
•  '^d'^xpansiou  of  Bp^-pt'ilss  and  iron  is  very  small :  and 
vanai^4^strumcrft8*diaVd*^en  devised  to  measure  the  ex- 
pansion*. •  Such  instrfiyients  go  under  the  general  name  of 
pyrometers,  but  I  have  here  a  means  of  multiplying  the 
effect,  far  more  powerful  than  the  ordinary  pyrometer. 
Here  is  a  solid  upright  bar  of  iron  two  feet  long,  and  on  a 
mirror  connected  with  the  top  of  the  bar  I  throw  a  beam 
of  light  from  the  electric  lamp,  which  beam  is  reflected  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  If  the  bar  shorten,  the  mirror 
will  turn  in  one  direction  :  if  it  lengthen,  the  mirror  will 
turn  in  the  opposite  direction.  Every  movement  of  the 
mirror,  however  slight,  is  multiplied  by  this  long  index  of 
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%ht ;  which,  hesides  its  length,  has  the  advantage  of  mov- 
mg  with  twice  the  angular  velocity  of  the  mirror.  Even 
the  breath,  projected  against  this  massive  bar  of  iron,  pro- 
dnoea  a  sensible  motion  of  the  beam ;  and  if  I  warm  it  for 
a  moment  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  luminous  in- 
dex will  travel  downwards,  the  patch  of  light  upon  the 
wan  moving  throngh  a  space  of  full  thirty  feet.  I  with- 
draw the  lamp,  and  allow  the  bar  to  cool ;  it  contracts,  and 
the  patch  of  light  reascends  the  wall :  I  hasten  the  con- 
traction by  throwing  a  little  alcohol  on  the  bar  of  iron,  tlic 
fight  moves  more  speedily  upwards,  and  now  it  occupies  a 
place  near  the  ceiling,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
periment.* 

I  have  stated  that  diflerent  bodies  possess  diifcrent 
powers  of  expansion  ;f  that  brass,  for  example,  expands 
more,  on  being. heated,  than  iron.  Here  are  two  rulers, 
one  of  brass  and  the  other  of  iron,  riveted  together  so  as 
to  fonn,  at  this  temperature,  a  straight  compound  ruler. 
Bat  if  the  temperature  be  changed,  the  ruler  is  no  longer 
rtraight.  I  heat  it,  it  bends  in  one  direction ;  I  cool  it,  it 
bends  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  heated,  the  brass 
expands  most,  and  forms  the  convex  side  of  the  curved 
mler.  When  cooled,  the  brass  contracts  most,  and  forms 
the  concave  side  of  the  ruler.  Facts  like  these  must,  of 
eoarse,  be  taken  into  account,  in  structures  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  distortion.  The  force  with  which  bodies 
expand  when  heated,  is  quite  irresistible  by  any  mechanical 
appliances  that  we  can  make  use  of.  All  these  molecular 
forces,  though  operating  in  such  minute  spaces,  are  almost 
infinite  in  energy.    The  contractile  force  of  cooling  has 

*  The  piece  of  appamtiis  ^rith  Trbicb  this  cxporimont  was  made  i^  in- 
tended for  a  totally  different  purpose.  I  thercforo  indicate  its  principle 
merely. 

t  The  coefficients  of  expansion  of  a  few  well-known  substances  are 
{Hren  in  tho  Appendix  to  this  Lecture. 
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been  applied  by  engineers  to  draw  leaning  walls  into  an 
upright  position.  If  a  body  be  brittle,  the  heating  of  one 
portion  of  it,  producing  expansion,  may  so  press  or  strain 
another  portion,  as  to  produce  fracture.  Hot  water  poured 
into  a  glass  often  cradks  it,  through  the  sudden  expansion 
of  the  interior.  It  may  also  be  cracked  by  the  contraction 
produced  by  intense  cold. 

I  have  here  some  flasks  of  very  thick  glass,  which,  when 
blown,  were  allowed  to  cool  quickly.  The  external  por- 
tions become  first  chilled  and  rigid.  The  internal  portions 
cooled  more  gradually,  but  they  found  themselves,  on 
cooling,  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  rigid  shell,  on  which 
they  exerted  the  powerful  strain  of  their  contraction.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  superficial  portions  of  these  flasks 
are  in  such  a  state  of  tension  that  the  slightest  scratch  pro- 
duecs  rupture.  I  throw  into  this  glass  a  grain  of  quartz ; 
the  mere  dropping  of  the  little  bit  of  hard  quartz  into  the 
flask  causes  the  bottom  to  fly  out  of  it.  Here,  also,  I  have 
these  so-called  Rupert  drops^  or  Dutch  tears,  produced 
by  glass  being  fused  to  drops,  which  are  suddenly  cooled. 
The  external  rigid  shell  has  to  bear  the  stram  of  the  inner 
contraction  ;  but  the  strain  is  distributed  so  equally  all  over 
the  surface,  that  no  part  gives  way.  But  by  simply  break- 
ing this  filament  of  glass,  which  forms  the  tail  of  the  drop, 
the  solid  mass  is  instantly  reduced  to  powder.  I  dip  the 
drop  into  a  small  flask  filled  with  water,  and  break  the  tail 
of  the  drop  outside  the  flask;  the  drop  is  shivered  with 
such  force  that  the  shock,  transferred  through  the  water,  is 
sufficient  to  break  the  bottle  in  pieces. 

A  very  curious  effect  of  expansion  was  observed,  and 
explained,  some  years  ago  by  the  Reverend  Canon  Mosely. 
Tlie  choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral  was  covered  with  sheet  lead, 
the  length  of  the  covering  being  60  feet,  and  its  depth  19 
feet  4  inches.  It  had  been  laid  on  in  the  year  1851,  and 
two  years  afterwards — ^viz.,  in  1853— It  had  moved  bodily 
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down  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches.  The  descent  had 
been  oontinually  going  on  from  the  time  the  lead  had  been 
bud  down,  and  an  attempt  made  to  sto])  it  by  dri\'ing  nails 
into  the  rafters  had  failed ;  for  the  force  with  which  the 
lead  descended  was  sufficient  to  draw  out  the  nails.  The 
roof  was  not  a  steep  one,  and  the  lead  would  have  rested 
on  it  for  ever,  without  diding  down  by  gravity.  What, 
then,  was  the  cause  of  the  descent?  Simply  this.  Thp 
lead  was  exposed  to  the  varying  temi)eratures  of  day  and 
night.  During  the  day  the  heat  imparted  to  it  caused  it  to 
expand.  Had  it  lain  upon  a  horizontal  surface,  it  would 
have  expanded  equally  all  round,  but  as  it  lay  upon  an  in- 
clined surface,  it  expanded  more  freely  downwards  than 
upwards.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  lead  contracted  at 
night,  its  upper  edge  was  drawn  more  easily  downwards 
than  its  lower  edge  upwards.  Its  motion  w^as  therefore 
exactly  that  of  a  common  earthworm ;  it  pushed  its  lower 
edge  forward  during  the  day,  and  drew  its  upper  edge 
after  it  during  the  night,  and  thus  by  degrees  it  crawled 
through  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  in  two  years.  Every 
local  change  of  temperature  during  the  day  and  during  the 
ugfat  contributed  also  to  the  result ;  indeed  Canon  Mosely 
afterwards  found  the  main  effect  to  be  due  to  these  quicker 
alternations  of  temperature. 

Not  only  do  different  bodies  expand  differently  by  heat, 
hat  the  same  body  may  expand  differently  in  different  di- 
rections. In  crystals  the  atoms  are  laid  together  according 
to  law,  and  along  some  lines  they  are  more  closely  packed 
than  along  others.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  atouLs  of  many 
crysCalUne  bodies  oscillate  more  freely  and  widely  in  some 
directions  than  in  others.  The  consequence  of  this  would 
be  an  unequal  expansion  by  heat  in  different  directions. 
This  crystal  I  hold  in  my  hand  (Iceland  spar)  has  been 
proved  by  "Profeaaor  Mitscherlich  to  expand  more  along  its 
erystallographic  axis  than  in  any  other  direction.    Nay, 
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while  the  crystal  expands  as  a  whole — ^that  is  to  say,  while 
its  Yolume  is  aagmented  by  heat — ^it  actually  contracts  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  crystallographic  axis.  IVIany 
other  crystals  also  expand  differently  in  different  directioii:? ; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  most  organic  structures  would,  if  exam- 
ined, exhibit  the  same  fact. 

Nature  is  full  of  anomalies  which  no  foresight  can  pre- 
dict, and  which  experiment  alone  can  reveal.  From  the 
deportment  of  a  vast  number  of  bodies,  we  should  be  led 
to  conclude  that  heat  always  produces  expansion,  and  that- 
cold  always  produces  contraction.  But  water  steps  in,  and 
bismuth  steps  in  to  qualify  tMs  conclusion.  If  a  metal  be 
compressed,  heat  is  developed :  but  if  a  metal  wire  be 
stretched,  cold  is  developed.  !Mr.  Joule  and  others  have 
worked  at  this  subject,  and  found  the  above  fact  all  but 
general. 

One  striking  exception  to  this  rule  (I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  others)  has  been  known  for  a  great  nmnber 
of  years ;  and  I  will  now  illustrate  this  exception  by  an  ex- 
periment. My  assistant  will  hand  me  a  sheet  of  India- 
rubber,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  next  room  to  keep  it 
quite  cold.  From  this  sheet  I  cut  a  strip  three  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide ;  I  turn  my  thermo-electric  pile 
upon  its  back,  and  upon  its  exposed  face  I  lay  this  piece  of 
India-rubber.  From  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  you  sec 
that  that  piece  of  rubber  is  cold.  I  now  lay  hold  of  the 
ends  of  the  strip,  suddenly  stretch  it,  and  press  it,  while 
stretched,  on  the  face  of  the  pile.  See  the  effect !  The 
needle  moves  with  energy,  and  showing  that  the  stretched 
rubber  has  heated  the  pile. 

But  one  deviation  from  a  rule  always  carries  other  de- 
viations in  its  train.  In  the  physical  world,  as  in  the  moral, 
acts  are  never  isolated.  Thus  with  regard  to  our  India- 
rubber  ;  its  deviation  from  the  rule  referred  to  is  only  part 
of  a  series  of  deviations.    In  many-  of  his  investigations 
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Mr.  Jonle  has  been  associated 
r  with  an  eminent  natural  pliilos- 
ophcr — Professor  Williiim  Tliom- 
son — and  when  Mr.  Tliomson  was 
made  aware  of  the  deviation  of 
India-rubber  from  an  almost  gen- 
eral rule,  be  BUggestcd  that  the 
stretched  Indiii  -  rubber  might 
ahorten,  on  being  licnted.  Tlic 
test  was  applied  by  l^Ir.  Joule, 
and  the  shortening  was  found  to 
take  place.  This  singuhir  exper- 
iment, thrown  into  a  suitable 
form,  I  will  now  perform  before 


26),  a  length  of  common  vulcan- 
ised India-rubber  tubing,  and 
stretch  it  by  a  weight,  w,  of  ten 
pounds,  to  about  three  times  its 
former  length.  Here  is  an  index, 
1  I,  formed  first  of  a  piece  of 
light  wood  moving  freely  on  a 
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pivot,  and  prolonged  by  a  stout  straight  straw.  At  the  end 
of  the  straw  I  place  a  spear-shaped  piece  of  paper,  which 
can  range  over  the  graduated  circle  drawn  on  this  black 
board.  The  index  is  now  pressed  down  by  a  projection 
which  I  have  attached  to  the  weight ;  but  if  the  weight 
should  be  lifted  by  the  contraction  of  the  IndiaFmbber,  the 
lever  will  follow  it,  being  drawn  after  it  by  a  spring,  8  ^ 
which  acts  upon  the  short  arm  of  the  index.  The  India- 
rubber  tube,  you  observe,  passes  through  a  sheet  iron 
chinmey,  c,  through  which  I  will  now  allow  a  current  of 
hot  air  to  ascend  from  this  lamp  l.  You  see  the  effect ; 
the  index  rises,  showing  that  the  rubber  contracts,  and  by 
continuing  to  apply  the  heat  for  a  minute  or  so,  I  cause  the 
end  of  my  index  to  describe  an  arc  fully  three  feet  long. 
I  withdraw  the  lamp,  and  as  the  India-rubber  returns  to  its 
former  temperature,  it  lengthens ;  the  index  moves  down- 
wards, and  now  it  rests  even-  below  the  position  which  it 
first  occupied. 

NOTEa 

(4)  It  is  not  difficult  to  dctennine  tho  arerago  TdodUos  with  which 
the  particles  of  various  gases  move,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  tran»- 
lation.  Taking,  for  example,  a  gas  at  the  pressure  of  an  atmosphere,  or 
of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  placing  it  in  a  vessel  a  cnUc  inch  in  size 
and  shape ;  from  the  weight  of  the  gas  we  can  calculate  the  velocity  with 
which  its  particles  must  strike  each  side  of  Ihe  TeeseL  in  order  to  counter- 
act a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  It  is  manifest  at  the  outset,  that  the  lighter  tho 
gas  is,  the  greater  must  be  its  velocity  to  produce  the  required  effect 
Accorbmg  to  Clauiuus  (PhiL  Mag.,  1857,  vol  jIy,  p.  124),  the  foUowing 
arc  the  average  velocities  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice : — 

Oxygen  .......    1^4  feet  per  second. 

Nitrogen 1,616    ••  •* 

HydrogCQ 6,050    •»  •• 

In  1848,  Mr.  Joule  foimd  the  velocity  of  hydrogen  atoms  to  be  6,055  foot 
per  second. 
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(5)  It  is  a  vefy  remarkable  and  sigQificant  &ct  that  all  permanent 
gMei  Bhoidd  expand  by  almost  precisely  the  same  amount  for  every  degree 
added  to  thdr  temperature.  We  can  deduce  from  this  with  extreme  prob- 
ibiSty  the  important  oonchision,  that  where  heat  causes  a  gas  to  expand, 
the  work  it  performs  consista  solely  in  overcoming  the  constant  pressure 
fion  irithont — that,  in  other  words,  the  heat  is  not  interfered  with  by  the 
mataal  attraction  of  the  gaseoos  molecules.  For  if  this  were  the  case,  we 
aboQld  haTO  erery  reason  to  expect^  in  the  case  of  diflfcrcnt  gases,  the 
flame  irregalaiitieB  of  e^Muision  which  we  observe  in  liquids  and  solids.  I 
nid  intentiomdly  *  by  almott  precisely  the  same  amount,*  for  many  gases 
wlddi  are  permanent  at  aU  ordinary  temperatures  deviate  slightly  from  the 
mle;    This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

Khm  of  Oml  Co«ffld«nt  of  Expantlon. 

Hydiogea 0*00360 

Air 0-00807 

OBrtxmle  oxide 0*00867 

CMKmksadd ODOSTl 

IVotoside  of  nitrogen  ......  0-00872 

BnlphiiKNuadd  .......  0-00390 

Here  hydrogen,  dr,  and  carbonic  oxide  agree  very  closely ;  still  there 
u  a  slight  dUTcrence,  the  coefficient  for  hydrogen  being  the  least.  We  re- 
mark in  the  other  cases  a  greater  deviation  from  the  rule ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  that  the  gases  which  deviate  most  arc  those  which  are 
nearest  their  point  of  liquefiiction.  The  first  three  gases  in  the  table 
never  have  been  liquefied,  all  the  others  have.  They  are,  in  fact,  imper- 
fed  gasee,  occupying  a  kind  of  intermediate  place  between  the  liquid  and 
the  perfect  gaseous  state. 

(6)  Ihxn  the  passage  of  water  through  3»*tvQw  tubes,  Mr.  Joule  do* 
duoed  ao  eqaivalent  of 

^70  foot  pounds. 


6* 


APPENDIX   TO   LECTURE   III. 


FUBTHEB  BEMABKS  ON  DILATATION. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  lectures  to  dwell  in  detail 
on  all  the  phenomena  of  expansion  by  heat ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
my  yomig  readers,  I  will  supplement  this  lecture  by  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks. 

The  linear,  superficial,  or  cubic  coefficient  of  expansion,  is  that 
fraction  of  a  body^s  length,  surface,  or  volume,  which  it  expands 
on  being  heated  one  degree. 

Supposing  one  of  the  sides  of  a  square  plate  of  metal,  whose 
length  is  1,  to  expand,  on  being  heated  one  degree,  by  the  quanti- 
ty a ;  then  the  side  of  the  now  square  is  1  +  a*  &iid  its  area  is 

1  +  2a  +  a«. 

In  the  case  of  expansion  by  heat,  the  quantity  a  is  so  small,  that 
its  square  is  almost  insensible ;  the  square  of  a  small  fraction  is, 
of  course,  greatly  less  than  the  fractidHiitself.  Hence  without 
sensible  error,  we  may  throw  away  the  d^  in  the  above  expres- 
sion, and  then  we  should  have  the  area  of  the  new  square 

1  -H  2a. 

3a,  then,  is  the  superficial  coefficient  of  expansion ;  hence  we  infer 
that  by  multiplying  the  linear  coefficient  by  2,  we  obtain  the  su- 
perficial coefficient. 

Suppose,  instead  of  a  square,  that  we  had  a  cube,  having  a 
side  =  1 ;  and  that  on  heating  the  cube  one  degree,  the  side  ex- 
panded to  1  -f.  <j .  then  the  volume  of  the  expanded,  cube  would 
bo 

1  +  8a  -H  8a'  -H  a\ 
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In  thjB,  as  in  the  fonner  case,  the  square  of  a,  and  much  more  the 
cnbe  of  a,  may  be  n^lected,  on  account  of  their  exceeding  small- 
neas ;  we  then  baye  the  volume  of  the  expanded  cube 

=  1  +  8a; 

that  is  to  say,  the  cubic  coefficient  of  expansion  is  found  by  treb- 
ling the  linear  coefficient. 

The  following  table  contains  the  coefficients  of  expansion,  for 
a  number  of  well-known  substances : — 


Copper 
Lend  . 
Tin 
Iron 
Zinc    . 
Glass  . 


0-000017 

0-000029 

0-000023 

0-0000123 

00000294 

0-000080 


0000051 
0-000087 
0-000069 
0000037 
0000088 
0-000024 


0-000061 
0-000089 
0-000069 
0-000037 
0-000089 
0-000024 


The  second  column  here  gives  the  linear  coefficient  of  expansion 
for  1**  C. ;  the  third  colmnn  contains  this  coefficient  trebled, 
which  is  the  cubic  expansion  of  the  substance ;  and  the  fourth 
oohunn  gives  the  cubic  expansion  of  the  same  substance,  deter- 
mined directly  by  Professor  Eopp.*  It  will  be  seen  that  Kopp's 
oocfficients  agree  almost  exactly  with  those  obtained  by  the  treb- 
ling of  the  linear  coefficients. 

The  linear  coefficient  of  glass  for  1^  C.  is 

0-0000080. 


That  of  platintmi  is 


00000088. 


Hence  glass  and  platinum  expand  nearly  alike.  This  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  chemists,  who  often  find  it  necessary  to 
fum  platinum  wires  into  their  glass  tubes.  Were  the  coefficients 
diiCerent,  the  fracture  of  the  glass  would  be  inevitable  during  the 
contection. 

The  Thermometer. 

Water  owes  its  liquidity  to  the  motion  of  heat;  when  this 
motion  sinksji^^Skdently,  crystallisation,  as  we  have  seen,  sets  in. 

•  Phil  Mag.,  1862,  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 
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is^trinknifir.  ;hK  eodmui  lincirm^  ami  fotaStT  coAet  to  rest    Let 
tli<  l>oc:&e  as  v^ic^  ic  NevvoKS  Atfaoftftnr  he  aaihed;  it  is  the 
/r.  r.  1/  vvitr  K^(  (^  K^ennooKtifr.    Ltft  the  iMtzuMBt  be  now 
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q^iov  N:tvv^  che  ftv^os^  pctnt  aad  the  boOiB^  point  has  been 
diTi  iol  by  Rcaomur  istv>  !W  eqoai  ptftrta.  by  Fahrenheit  into  180 
equ  J  parts,  and  by  Celsius  into  100  equal  parts.  caOed  d^ices.  The 
therm.>meter  of  C<Isii»  is  also  called  the  CVnt^grade  thermometer. 
Both  Reaumur  and  Celsins  call  the  fiwesing  point  0%  Fahren- 
heit calls  it  8a\  becaoae  he  smarted  frvm  a  ano  wlueh  he  incor- 
rectly imagined  was  the  greatest  terxestrial  cold.    Ftiirenheit*s 
boiling  point  is  therefore  212  \    Beanmor^s  boilii^  point  is  80% 
Wliile  the  boiling  point  of  Celsius  is  100\ 

Iftn^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^  degrees  being  in  the  proportion  of  80 :  100 : 
th^h  '  ^ '  ^'  nothing  can  be  eaaer  than  to  convert  one  into 
tin  I  ^^^'^^  ^*°*  *^  conTert  Fahrenheit  into  Celsius,  mul- 
I  'ft    ^^  ^  ^""^  ^'"^"^^  by  9 ;  if  Celsius  int6  Fahrenheit,  multiply 

Kalirc"*!    •  '^'^''^''  ^^  ^'    """"^  ^^'  ""^  ^^"^  "*  ^°^  *^  ^' 

njnl„.i t'    fi '  ^°^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^*  temperature  by  Fah- 

-    »  tliermomctcr  corresponds  to  20*^  of  Celsius,  wc  must 
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add  82  to  the  86,  which  would  make  the  temperature  20^,  as 
shown  by  Celsius,  equal  the  temperature  68",  as  shown  by  Fah- 
lenhext. 


EXTBACTS  FBOM  BIB  H.  DATTB  FIBST  BCIENTIFIO  MEMOIU,  BEAR- 
INO  THE  TITLE  •  ON  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  THE  COMBINATIONS  OF 
LIGHT.'* 

The  peculiar  modes  of  existence  of  bodies,  solidity,  fluidity, 
and  gazity,  depend  (according  to  the  calorists)  on  the  ([uantity 
of  the  fluid  of  heat  entering  into  their  composition.  This  sub- 
stance insinuating  itself  between  their  corpuscles,  separating  them 
from  each  other,  and  preventing  their  actual  contact,  is  by  tbeui 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  repulsion. 

Other  philosophers,  dissatisfled  with  the  evidences  produced  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  this  fluid,  and  perceiving  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  by  friction  and  percussion,  have  supposed  it  to  be  the 
motion.  Considering  the  discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  the  repul- 
ave  power  as  h^hly  important  to  philosophy,  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  investigate  this  part  of  chemical  science  by  experiments ; 
from  these  experiments  (of  which  I  am  now  about  to  give  a  detail) 
I  conclude  that  heat  or  the  power  of  repulsion  is  not  mutter. 

The  Phenomena  of  BepuUian^  are  not  dependent  on  a  prcuUar  clasiie 
fluid /or  their  enstence,  or  Caloric  does  riot  exist, 

Without  considering  the  effects  of  the  repulsive  power  on 
bodies,  or  endeavouring  to  prove  from  these  effects  that  it  is  mo- 
tion, I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  by  experiments,  that  it  is  not 
matter;  and  in  doing  this,  I  shall  use  the  method  caUed  l>y 
mathematicians,  reductio  ad  alisurdum. 

First,  let  the  increase  of  temperature  produced  by  friction  and 
percussion  be  supposed  to  arise  from  a  diminution  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  acting  bodies.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  some  change 
must  be  induced  in  the  lK)dies  by  the  action,  which  lessens  their 
capacities  and  increases  their  temperatures. 

Erperiment, — ^I  procured  two  parallelopipcdons  of  icef,  of  the 

•  Sir  Humphry  Davy*a  works,  vol.  ii. 

t  The  result  of  this  experiment  is  the  sumo,  if  wux,  tallow,  rc^ln,  or 
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temperature  of  29°,  six  inches  long,  two  wide,  and  two-thiicU  of 
an  inch  thick ;  they  were  fastened  by  wires  to  two  bars  of  iron. 
By  a  peculiar  mechanism,  their  surfaces  were  placed  in  contact, 
and  kept  in  a  continued  and  most  violent  friction  for  some  min- 
utes. They  were  almost  entirely  conrerted  into  water,  which 
water  was  collected,  and  its  temperature  ascertained  to  be  85"*, 
after  remaining  In  an  atmosphere  of  a  lower  temperature  for  some 
minutes.  The  flision  took  place  only  at  the  plane  of  contact  of 
the  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  no  bodies  were  in  friction  but  ice. 

From  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  ice  by  fHction  is  con- 
verted into  water,  and  according  to  the  supposition,  its  capacity 
is  diminished ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  capacity  of 
water  for  heat  is  much  greater  than  that  of  ice ;  and  iCe  must  have 
an  absolute  quantity  of  heat  added  to  it,  before  it  can  be  convert- 
ed into  water.  Friction  consequently  does  not  diminish  the  car 
pacities  of  bodies  for  heat.   . 

From  this  experiment  it  is  likewise  evident,  that  the  increase 
of  temperature  consequent  on  friction  cannot  arise  from  the  de- 
C()mpo8ition  of  the  oxygen  gas  in  contact,  for  ice  has  no  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen.  Since  the  increase  of  temperature  consequent 
on  friction  cannot  arise  from  the  diminution  of  capacity,  or  oxy- 
(lution  of  the  acting  bodies,  the  only  remaining  suppodtion  is, 
that  it  arises  from  an  absolute  quantity  of  heat  added  to  them, 
wliich  heat  must  be  attracted  from  the  bodies  in  contact.  Then 
friction  must  induce  some  change  in  bodies,  enabling  them  to  at- 
tract heat  from  the  bodies  in  contact. 

Experiment, — I  procured  a  piece  of  clockwork,  so  constructed 
'^  to  be  set  at  work  in  the  exhausted  receiver ;  one  of  the  external 
'^'hecls  of  this  machine  came  in  contact  with  a  thin  metallic  plate. 
-^  considerable  degree  of  sensible  heat  was  produced  by  friction 
l^etween  the  wheel  and  plate  when  the  machine  worked,  uninsu- 
lated from  bodies  capable  of  communicating  heat.  I  next  pro- 
cured a  small  piece  of  ice ;  ♦  round  the  superior  edge  of  this  a 

^^y  substance  fusible  at  a  low  temperature,  be  used ;  even  iron  may  be 
fused  by  collision. 

*  Tbe  temperature  of  the  ice  and  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  at 

*^  ^commencement  of  the  experiment  was  82**,  that  of  the  machine  was 

*^e  wise  33\    At  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  temperature  of  the  coldest 
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smaQ  canal  was  made,  and  filled  with  water.  The  machine  was 
placed  on  the  ice,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  water.  Thus  dis- 
poaed,  the  whole  was  placed  under  the  receiver  (which  had  been 
prerionaly  filled  with  carbonic  acid),  a  quantity  of  potash  (i.  c. 
caustic  Tegetable  alkali)  being  at  the  same  time  introduced. 

The  leoeiTer  was  now  exhausted.  From  the  exhaustion  and 
jfhnn  the  attraction  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  potash,  a  ya- 
conm  neaiiy  perfect,  was,  I  believe,  made. 

The  machine  was  now  set  to  work ;  the  wax  ra2)idly  melted, 
Roving  an  increase  of  temperature. 

Caloric  then  was  collected  by  fHction ;  which  caloric,  on  the 
aoppofiition,  was  conununicated  by  the  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
machine.  In  this  experiment,  ice  was  the  only  body  in  contact 
with  the  machine.  Had  this  ice  given  out  caloric,  the  water  on 
the  top  of  it  must  have  been  frozen.  The  water  on  the  top  of  it 
was  not  frozen,  consequently  the  ice  did  not  give  out  caloric. 
The  caloric  could  not  come  from  the  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
ice,  for  it  must  have  passed  through  the  ice  to  penetrate  the  ma- 
chine, and  an  addition  of  caloric  to  the  ice  would  have  converted 
it  into  water. 

Heat,  when  produced  by  friction,  cannot  be  collected  from  the 
bo^es  in  contact,  and  it  was  proved,  by  the  first  experiment,  that 
the  increase  of  temperature  consequent  on  friction  cannot  arise 
from  diminution  of  capacity  or  oxydation.  But  if  it  be  considered 
as  matter,  it  must  be  produced  in  one  of  these  modes.  Since  (as 
18  demonstrated  by  these  experiments)  it  is  produced  in  neither 
of  these  modes,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  matter.  It  has  there- 
fore been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  caloric,  or  the  matter 
of  heat,  does  not  exist. 

Solids,  by  long  and  violent  friction,  become  expanded,  and  if 
of  a  higher  temperature  than  our  bodies,  affect  the  sensory  organs 
with  the  peculiar  sensation  known  by  the  conmion  name  of  heat. 

part  of  the  machine  was  near  83°,  that  of  the  iee  and  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere the  same  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment ;  so  that  the 
heat  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  different  parts  of  the  machine  was 
sofBcient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  near  half  a  pound  of  metal  at  least 
one  degree ;  and  to  convert  eighteen  grains  of  wax  (the  quantity  employed) 
into  a  fluid. 
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Since  bodies  become  expanded  by  fHctUm^  it  is  evident  that 
their  corpuscles  must  move  or  separate  j&om  each  other. 

Now  a  moticm  or  vibration  of  the  corpuscles  of  bodies  must 
be  necessarily  generated  by  jGricdon  and  perciissioin.  Therefore 
we  may  reasonaUy  conclnde  that  this  motion  or  yibntion  is  heat, 
or  the  repuMye  power. 

Heat,  then,  or  that  power  which  prerents  the  actual  contact 
of  the  corpnsdes  of  bodies,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  our  peculiar 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  may  be  defined  a  peculiar  motion, 
probably  a  vibration  of  the  corpnades' of  bodies,  tending  to 
separate  them.  It  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  repulsive 
motion. 

Since  there  exists  a  repnMve  motion,  the  particles  of  bodies 
may  be  considered  as  acted  on  by  two  opposing  forces;  the  ap- 
proximating power,  which  may  (for  greater  ease  of  expresmon)  be 
called  attraction,  and  the  repulsive  motion.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  compound  cfiect  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  by  which  the 
particles  tend  to  come  in  contact  with  each  other;  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  by  which  they  tend  to  approximate  to  the  great 
contiguous  masses  of  matter,  and  the  pressure  under  which  they 
exist,  dependent  on  the  gravitation  of  the  superincumbent  bodies. 

The  second  is  the  efifect  of  a  peculiar  motoiy  or  vibratory  im- 
pulse given  to  them,  tending  to  remove  them  fiurther  from  each 
other,  and  which  can  be  generated,  or  rather  increased,  by  friction 
or  percussion.  The  effects  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  the  great 
approximating  cause,  on  the  corpuscles  of  bodies,  u  exactly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  on  the  great  masses  of 
matter  composing  the  universe,  and  the  repulsive  ibroe  is  analo- 
gous to  the  planetary  projectile  force. 

In  his  '  Chemical  Philosophy,'  pp.  94  and  96,  Davy  expresses 
himself  thus : — *  By  a  moderate  degree  of  friction,  as  it  would 
appear  from  Rumford's  experiments,  the  same  piece  of  metal  may 
be  kept  hot  for  any  length  of  time ;  so  that,  if  the  heat  be  pressed 
out,  the  quantity  must  be  inexhaustible.  When  any  body  is 
ciwled,  it  occupies  a  smaUcr  volume  than  before ;  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  its  parts  must  have  approached  each  other;  when 
the  body  has  expanded  by  heat,  it  is  equally  evident  tiiat  its 
parts  must  have  separated  from  each  other.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  of  heat,  then,  is  motion,  and  tiie  laws  of  its 
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oommunication  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  comma- 
nication  of  motion.' 

Since  all  matter  may  be  made  to  fill  a  smaller  space  by  cool- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  the  particles  of  matter  must  have  space  be- 
tween them ;  and  since  every  body  can  communicate  the  power 
of  expansion  to  a  body  of  a  lower  temperature — that  is,  can  give 
an  ezpansive  motion  to  its  particles — ^it  is  a  probable  inference 
that  its  own  particles  are  possessed  of  motion ;  but  as  there  is  no 
change  in  the  position  of  its  parts,  as  long  as  its  temperature  is 
uniform,  the  motion,  if  it  exist,  must  be  a  vibratory  or  undulatory 
motion,  or  a  motion  of  the  particles  round  their  axes,  or  a  motion 
of  the  particles  round  each  other. 

It  seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat,  if 
it  be  supposed  that  in  solids  the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state 
of  vibratoiy  motion,  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  moving 
with  the  greatest  velocity,  and  through  the  greatest  space ;  that 
in  fluids  and  elastic  fluids,  besides  the  vibratory  motion,  which 
must  be  conceived  greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a  motion 
round  their  own  axes  with  different  velocity,  the  particles  of 
elastic  fluids  moving  with  the  greatest  quickness,  and  that  in 
ethereal  substances  the  particles  move  round  their  own  axes,  and 
separate  from  each  other,  penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space. 
Temperature  may  be  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  velocity  of 
the  vibrations ;  increase  of  capacity  in  the  motion  being  performed 
in  greater  space ;  and  the  diminution  of  temperature  during  the 
ccm version  of  solids  into  fluids  or  gases,  may  be  explained  on  the 
idea  of  the  loss  of  vibratory  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution of  particles  round  their  axes,  at  the  moment  when  the  body 
becomes  fluid  or  aSiiform,  or  from  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  particles  through  space. 


LECTURE    IV 

[February  18,  1862.] 


TnE  TRETELYAN  INSTRUMENT— OORl'S  RETOLTIKO  BALLS — VXTLWXCK  Of 
FRESSURK  ON  FUSING  POINT — LIQUEFACTION  AND  LAMINATION  OF  ICE  DT 
PRESSURE — DISSECTION  OF  ICE  BY  ▲  CALORIFIC  BEAM — LIQUID  FLOWERS 
AND  THEIR  CENTRAL  SPOT — MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WATER  PURGED 
OP  AIR — THE  BOILING  POINT  OF  LIQUIDS  I  INFLUENCING  CIRCUMSTANCES 
— THE   GEYSERS   OF   ICELAND. 


APPKNDIX  : — NOTE   ON  THE  TREVELYAN  INSTRUMENT — PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 

OP    ICE. 

BEFORE  finally  quitting  the  subject  of  expansion,  I 
wish  to  show  you  an  experiment  which  illustrates  in  a 
curious  and  agreeable  way  the  conversion  of  heat  into  me- 
chanical energy.  The  fact  which  I  wish  to  reproduce  was 
first  observed  by  a  gentleman  named  Schwartz,  in  one  of 
the  smelting  works  of  Saxony.  A  quantity  of  silver  which 
had  been  fused  in  a  ladle  was  allowed  to  solidify,  and  to 
hasten  its  cooling  it  was  turned  out  upon  an  anvil.  Some 
time  afterwards,  a  strange  buzzing  sound  was  heard  in  the 
locality,  and  was  finally  traced  to  the  hot  silver,  which  was 
found  quivering  upon  the  anvil.  Many  years  subsequent  to 
this,  Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan  chanced  to  be  using  a  hot  sol- 
dering-iron, which  he  laid  by  accident  against  a  piece  of 
lead.  Soon  afterwards,  his  attention  was  excited  by  a 
most  singular  sound  which,  after  some  searching,  was  found 
to  proceed  from  the  soldering-iron.    Like  the  silver  of 
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Schwartz,  the  soldering-iron  was  found  in  a  state  of  vibra- 
tion. Mr.  Treveljan  made  his  discovery  tlie  subject  of  a 
very  interesting-  investigation.  He  determined  the  best 
form  to  be  given  to  the  ^  rocker '  as  the  vibrating  mass  is 
now  called,  and  throughout  Europe  at  present  this  instru- 
ment is  known  as  ^Treveljan's  Instrument.'  Since  that 
time  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Prof.  J.  D. 
Forbes,  Dr.  Seebeck,  Mr.  Faraday,  M.  Sondhaus,  and  my- 
self; but  to  Trevelyan  and  Seebeck  wo  owe  most. 

Here  is  such  a  rocker  made  of  brass.  Its  length,  a  c 
(fig.  26),  is  five  inches,  the  width  a  b,  1-5  in.,  and  the  length 
of  the  handle,  which  terminates  in  the  knob  f,  is  ten  inches. 


Fig.  20. 
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A  groove  runs  at  the  back  of  the  rocker,  along  its  centre  ; 
the  cross  section  of  the  rocker  and  its  groove  is  given  at  »r. 
I  heat  the  rocker  to  a  temperature  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  lay  it  on  this  block  of  lead,  al- 
lowing its  knob  j,. .  2t. 
to  rest  upon  the 
table.  Ton  hear 
a  quick  succes- 
sion of  forcible 
taps.  But  you 
cannot  see  the 
oscillations  of 
the  rocker  to 
which  the  taps 
are  due.  I 
therefore  place 
on  it  this  rod 
of  brass,  ▲  b  (fig.  27),  with  two  balls  of  brass  at  its  end, 
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the  oscillations  are  thereby  rendered  much  slower,  and  you 
can  easily  follow  with  the  eye  the  pendulous  motion  of  the 
rod  and  balls.  This  motion  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
rocker  is  able  to  conmiunicate  sufficient  heat  to  the  carrier 
on  which  it  rests.  Thus  we  render  the  vibrations  slow,  but 
I  can  also  render  them  quick  by  using  a  rocker  with  a 
wider  groove.  The  sides  of  this  rocker  do  not  overhang  so 
much  as  those  of  the  last ;  it  is  virtually  a  shorter  pendu- 
lum, and  will  vibrate  more  quickly.  Placed  upon  the  lead, 
as  before,  it  conunences  an  unsteady  and  not  altogether 
pleasant  music.  It  is  still  restless,  sometimes  seeming  to 
expostulate,  sometimes  even  to  objurgate,  as  if  it  disliked 
the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Now  it  becomes 
mellow,  and  fills  the  room  with  a  clear  full  note.  Its  taps 
have  become  periodic  and  regular,  and  have  linked  them- 
selves together  to  produce  music.  Here  is  a  third  rocker, 
with  a  still  wider  groove,  and  with  it  I  can  obtain  a  shriller 
tone.  You  know  of  course  that  the  pitch  of  note  augments 
with  the  number  of  the  vibrations;  this  wide-grooved 
rocker  oscillates  more  quickly,  and  therefore  emits  a  higher 
note.  By  casting  a  beam  of  light  upon  the  rocker  I  obtain 
a  better  index  than  the  rod  and  balls.  This  index  is  with- 
out weight,  and  therefore  does  not  retard  the  motion  of  the 
rocker.  To  the  latter  I  have  fastened,  by  a  single  screw 
at  its  centre,  a  small  disk  of  polished  silver ;  on  which  the 
beam  of  the  electric  lamp  now  falls,  and  is  reflected  against 
the  screen.  When  the  rocker  vibrates,  the  beam  vibrates 
also,  but  with  twice  the  angular  velocity,  and  there  you  see 
the  patch  of  light  quivering  upon  the  screen. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  singular  vibrations  and 
tones  ?  They  are  due  simply  to  the  sudden  expansion  by 
heat  of  the  body  on  which  the  rocker  rests.  Whenever  the 
hot  rocker  comes  into  contact  with  its  lead  carrier,  a  nipple 
suddenly  juts  from  the  latter,  being  produced  by  the  heat 
communicated  to  the  lead  at  the  point  of  contact.     The 
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rooter  is  tilted  up,  and  some  other  point  of  it  comes  into 
contact  wilb  the  lead,  a  freBh  nipple  is  produced,  and  the 
Tocker  ia  again  tilted.  Let  a  b  (tig.  28)  he  the  surface  of 
the  lead,  and  b  the  cross  section  of  the  hot  rocker ;  tilted 
to  the  right,  the  nipple  ia  formed  as  at  b  ;  tilted  to  the  left, 
it  is  formed  aa  at  i-    The  consequence  is  that  imtil  its  tcm- 

Fig.SB. 

<^  ^^ 

A  n 

peratara  falls  aoffidently,  the  rocker  is  tossed  to  and  fro, 
and  tlie  quick  succeeaioD  of  its  taps  against  the  lead  pro- 
diioefl  a  mnsical  sound. 

I  have  here  fixed  two  pieces  of  sheet  lead  in  a  vice ; 
their  edges  are  exposed,  and  are  about  half  an  inch  asun- 
der. I  balance  a  long  bar  of  heated  brass  across  the  two 
lead  edges.  It  rests  first  on  one  edge,  which  expands  at 
the  point  of  contact  and  jerks  it  upwards ;  it  then  falls  upon 
the  aecond  edge  which  also  rejects  it ;  and  thus  it  goes  on 
osdllating,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  bar 


«an  commnnicate  sufficient  heat  to  the  lead.'  This  fire-shorel 
Till  answer  quite  aa  well  as  the  prepared  bar.     I  balance 
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the  heated  shovel  thus  upon  the  edges  of  the  lead,  and  it 
oscillates  exactly  as  the  bar  did  (fig.  29).  I  may  add,  that 
by  properly  laying  either  the  poker  or  the  fire-shovel  upon 
a  block  of  lead,  supporting  the  handle  so  as  to  avoid  fric- 
tion, yon  may  obtain  notes  as  sweet  and  musical  as  any 
which  you  have  heard  to-day.  A  heated  hoop  placed 
upon  a  plate  of  lead  may  bo  caused  to  vibrate  and  sing ; 
and  a  hot  penny-piece  or  half  crown  may  bo  caused  to 
do  the  same.* 

Looked  at  with  an  eye  to  the  connection  of  natural 
forces,  this  experiment  is  interesting.  The  atoms  of  bodies 
must  be  regarded  as  all  but  infinitely  small,  but  then  they 
must  be  regarded  as  all  but  infinitely  numerous.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  amplitude  of  any  oscillating  atom  by  the 
communication  of  heat,  is  insensible,  but  the  summation 
of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  such  augmentations  become 
sensible.  Such  a  summation,  efiected  almost  in  an  in- 
stant, produces  our  nipple,  and  tilts  the  heavy  mass  of  the 
rocker.  Here  we  have  a  direct  conversion  of  heat  into 
common  mechanical  motion.  But  the  tilted  rocker  falls 
again  by  gravity,  and  in  its  collision  with  the  block  restores 
almost  the  precise  amount  of  heat  which  was  consumed  in 
lifting  it.  Here  we  have  the  direct  conversion  of  common 
gravitating  force  into  heat.  Again  the  rocker  is  surrounded 
by  a  medium  capable  of  being  set  in  motion.  The  air  of 
this  room  weighs  some  tons,  and  every  particle  of  it  is 
shaken  by  the  rocker,  and  every  tympanic  membrane,  and 
every  auditory  nerve  present,  is  similarly  shaken.  Thus  we 
have  t/ie  conversion  of  a  portion  of  heat  into  sound.  And, 
finally,  every  sonorous  vibration  which  speeds  through  the 
air  of  this  room,  and  wastes  itself  upon  the  walls,  seats, 
and  cushions,  is  converted  into  the  form  with  which  the 
cycle  of  actions  commenced — ^namely,  into  heat. 

*  For  further  information  sec  Appendix  to  this  lecture. 
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0ere  is  another  curions  effect,  for  which  wc  are  indebt- 
ed lo  Mr.  George  Gore,  and  which  admits  of  a  similar  ex- 
I^nsiation.  Yon  see  this  line  of  rails.  Two  strips  of  brass, 
B  8»  s'  s'  (fig.  30),  are  set  edgeways,  and  about  an  inch 
asunder.  I  place  this  hollow  metal  ball  b  upon  the  rails ; 
if  I  posh  it,  it  rolls  along  them;  but  if  I  do  not  push 
it,  it  stands  still.    I  connect  these  two  rails,  by  the  wires 


Fig.  80. 
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w  v>\  with  the  two  poles  of  a  Voltaic  battery.  A  current 
DOW  passes  down  one  rail  to  the  metal  ball,  thence  along 
the  ban  to  the  other  raU,  and  finally  back  to  the  battery. 
In  passing  from  the  rail  to  the  ball,  and  from  the  ball  to 
the  other  ndl,  the  current  encounters  resistance,  and  whcrc- 
erer  a  current  encounters  resistance,  heat  is  developed. 
Heat,  therefore,  is  generated  at  the  two  points  of  contact 
of  the  ban  with  the  rails ;  and  this  heat  produces  an  elevar 
tion  of  the  rail  at  these  points.  Observe  the  effect ;  the 
bdH  which  a  moment  ago  was  tranquil  is  now  very  uneasy. 
It  Tibrates  a  little  at  first  without  rolling ;  now  it  actually 
roDs  a  Uttle  way,  stops,  and  rolls  back  again.  It  gradually 
sogments  its  excursion,  now  it  has  gone  further  than  I 
intended:  it  has  quite  rolled  off  the  rails,  and  injured  itself 
by  faUing  on  the  floor. 

Here  is  another  apparatus  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gore  himself,  and  in  which  the  rails  form  a  pair  of 
ecmcentric  hoops ;  when  the  circuit  is  established,  the  ball 
f  (fig.  31)  rolls  round  the  circle.*  Mr.  Gore  has  also  ob- 
tained the  rotation  of  light  balls,  by  placing  them  on  cir- 
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enlar  raila  of  hot  copper,  the  roUing  force  in  this  caao 
being  the  same  as  the  rocking  force  in  the  Trerelyan  in- 
Bbnineiit. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  made  evident  to  70a  the  expansion 
of  water  when  it  passes  from  the  liqmd  to  the  solid  condi- 
tion; with  most  other  anbstanoes  Boli^fcatim  is  aocom- 
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panied  by  contraction.  I  have  hero  a  round  glass  diah  into 
which  I  pour  some  hot  water.  Over  the  water  I  pour  frcan 
a  ladle  a  quantity  of  melted  bees'-waz.  The  wax  now 
forms  a  liquid  layer  nearly  half  an  inch  thick  above  the 
water.  We  will  enffcr  both  water  and  wax  to  cool,  and 
when  they  arc  cool  you  will  find  that  the  wax  whicS  now 
overspreads  the  entire  surface,  and  is  attached  all  roond  to 
tho  glass,  will  retreat,  and  we  shall  finally  obtain  s  cake  of 
wax  of  considerably  smaller  area  than  the  dish. 

The  wax,  then,  in  passing  from  the  txi&A  to  the  liquid 
state  expands.  To  assume  the  liquid  form,  its  particles 
most  bo  pushed  more  widely  apart,  s  certun  play  between 
tho  particles  being  necessary  to  tho  condition  of  liquidity. 
Now  supposing  we  resist  tho  expandon  of  the  wax  by  nn 
external  mechanical  force ;  suppose  we  have  a  very  strong 
vessel  completely  filled  with  solid  wax,  and  which  ofibrs  a 
powerful  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  the  mass  within  it ; 
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what  would  yon  expect  if  you  sought  to  liquefy  the  wax  in 
this  yessel  ?  When  the  wax  is  free,  the  heat  has  only  to 
o(mqacr  the  attraction  of  its  own  particles,  but  in  the  strong 
Teasel  it  has  not  only  to  conquer  the  attraction  of  the  par- 
tides,  but  also  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vessel.  By  a  mere 
process  of  reasoning,  we  should  thus  be  led  to  infer  that  a 
greater  amount  of  heat  would  be  required  to  melt  the  wax 
under  pressure,  than  when  it  is  free ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  wax  is  elevated  by  pressure. 
This  reasoning  is  completely  justified  by  experiment,  not 
only  with  war,  but  with  other  substances  which  contract  on 
solidifying,  and  expand  on  liquefying.  Messrs.  Hopkins 
and  Fairbaim  have,  by  pressure,  raised  the  melting  point 
of  some  substances  which  contract  considerably  on  solidify- 
ing as  much  as  20^  and  SO''  Fahr. 

Tliese  experiments  bear  on  a  very  remarkable  specula- 
tion. The  earth  is  known  gradually  to  augment  in  temper- 
ature as  we  pierce  it  deeper,  and  the  depth  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  which  all  known  terrestrial  bodies  would  be  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  Mr.  Hopkins,  however,  observes  that 
owing  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
layers,  the  deeper  strata  would  require  a  far  higher  tem- 
perature to  fuse  them,  than  would  be  necessary  to  fuse  the 
strata  near  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  he  infers  that  the 
solid  crust  must  have  a  considerably  greater  thickness  than 
that  given  by  a  calculation,  which  assumed  the  fusing 
points  of  the  superficial  and  the  deeper  strata  to  be  the 
same. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  wax  to  ice.  Ico,  on  liquefying, 
contracts/  in  the  arrangement  of  its  atoms  to  form  a  solid, 
more  room  is  required  than  they  need  in  the  neighbouring 
liquid  state.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  crystalline  arrange- 
ment ;  the  attracting  poles  of  the  molecules  are  so  placed 
that  when  the  crystallising  force  comes  into  play,  the  mole- 
cales  unito  so  as  to  leave  larger  inter-atomic  spaces  in  the 
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mass.  We  may  suppose  them  to  attach  themselves  by  their 
comers ;  and  in  turning  corner  to  comer,  to  cause  a  reces- 
sion of  the  atomic  centres.  At  all  events  their  centres  re- 
treat from  each  other  when  solidification  sets  in.  By  cool- 
ing, then,  this  power  of  retreat,  and  of  consequent  enlarge- 
ment of  volume,  is  conferred.  It  is  evident  that  pressure 
in  this  case  would  resist  the  expansion  which  is  necessary 
to  solidification,  and  hence  the  tendency  of  pressure,  in  the 
case  of  water,  is  to  keep  it  liquid.  Thus  reasoning,  we 
should  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fusing  points  of 
substances  which  expand  on  solidifying  are  lowered  by 
pressure. 

Professor  James  Thomson  first  drew  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  his  theoretic  reasonings  have  been  verified  by  the 
experiments  of  his  brother  Professor  William  Thomson. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  principles  by  a  striking  experi- 
ment. I  have  here  a  square  pillar  of  clear  ice  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  height  and  about  a  square  inch  in  cross  section. 
At  present  the  temperature  of  this  ice  is  0°  C.  But  sup- 
pose I  subject  this  ice  to  pressure,  I  lower  its  point  of  fu- 
sion :  the  ice  under  pressure  will  melt  at  a  temperature 
under  0°  C,  and  hence  the  temperature  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses is  in  excess  of  that  at  which  it  will  melt  under  pres- 
sure. I  have  cut  this  ice  so  that  its  planes  of  freezing  are 
perpendicular  to  the  height  of  the  pillar.  The  direction  of 
the  stratified  air-bubbles  in  the  ice  from  which  this  clear 
piece  was  taken,  enabled  me  to  fix  at  once  upon  its  planes 
of  freezing.  Well,  I  place  the  column  of  ice,  i^  upright 
between  two  slabs  of  boxwood,  b  b'  (fig.  32),  and  place  the 
whole  between  the  plates  of  this  small  hydraulic  press; 
through  the  ice  I  send  a  beam  from  the  electric  lamp.  In 
front  of  the  ice  I  place  a  lens,  and  by  it  project  a  magnified 
image  of  the  ice  upon  the  screen  before  you.  The  beam 
which  passes  through  the  ice  has  been  purified  beforehand, 
so  that,  although  it  is  still  hot,  its  heat  is  not  of  such  a 
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qoality  as  can  melt  the  ice ;  hence  the  light  passes  through 
tiie  substance  without  causing  fusion.  I  work  the  arm  of 
the  press ;  the  pillar  of  ice  is  now  gently  squeezed  between 
the  two  slabs  of  boxwood.  I  apply  the  pressure  cautiously, 
and  now  you  see  dark  streaks  beginning  to  show  them- 
adves  across  the  ice,  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  direction  of 
pressure.    Right  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  they  are  ap- 

Flg.  32L 


peaiing ;  and  as  I  continue  the  pressure,  the  old  streaks 
expand  and  new  ones  appear.  Tlie  entire  column  is  now 
Kvred  across  by  these  stria?.  What  are  they  ?  They  are 
aimply  liquid  layers  foreshortened,  and  when  you  examine 
this  oolnmn  and  look  into  it  obliquely,  you  see  these  sur- 
faces. We  have  liquefied  the  ice  in  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  pressore,  and  these  liquid  planes  interspersed  through- 
oat  the  mass  give  it  this  strongly  pronounced  laminated 

q»pearance.* 

Whether  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas,  water  is  one  of 

■  Seo  Appendix  to  this  lecture  for  further  information. 
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the  most  wonderful  substances  in  nature.  Let  us  consider 
its  wonders  a  little  further.  At  all  temperatures  above  32"^ 
Fahr.  or  0°  C,  the  motion  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
molecules  of  water  from  rigid  union.  But  at  0°  C.  the  mo- 
tion becomes  so  reduced  that  the  atoms  then  seize  upon 
each  other  and  aggregate  to  a  solid.  This  union,  however, 
is  a  union  according  to  law.  To  many  persons  here  present 
this  block  of  ice  may  seem  of  no  more  interest  and  beauty 
than  a  block  of  glass  ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  science  it 
bears  the  same  relation  to  glass,  that  an  oratorio  of  Handel 
docs  to  the  cries  of  a  market-place.  The  ice  is  music,  the 
glass  is  noise ;  the  ice  is  order,  the  glass  is  confusion.  In 
the  glass,  molecular  forces  constitute  an  inextricably  entan- 
gled skein ;  in  the  ice  they  are  woven  to  a  symmetric  web ; 
the  miraculous  texture  of  which  I  will  now  try  to  reveal. 

How  shall  I  dissect  this  ice  ?  In  the  solar  beam, — or, 
failing  that,  in  the  beam  of  an  electric  lamp,  we  have  an 
anatomist  competent  to  perform  this  work.  I  remove  the 
agent  by  which  this  beam  was  purified  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, and  will  send  the  rays  direct  from  the  lamp  thi'ough 
this  slab  of  pellucid  ice.  It  shall  pull  the  crystal  edifice  to 
pieces  by  acciu*ately  reversing  the  order  of  its  architecture. 
Silently  and  symmetrically  the  crystallizing  force  builds  the 
atoms  up,  silently  and  synunetrically  the  electric  beam  will 
take  them  do^Ti.  I  place  this  slab  of  ice  in  front  of  the 
lamp,  the  light  of  which  now  passes  through  the  ice.  Com- 
pare the  beam  before  it  enters  with  the  beam  after  its  pass- 
age through  the  substance :  to  the  eye  there  is  no  sensible 
difference  ;  the  light  is  scarcely  diminished.  Not  so  with 
the  heat.  As  a  thermic  agent,  the  beam,  before  entering, 
is  far  more  powerful  than  it  is  after  its  emergence.  A  poi> 
tion  of  the  beam  has  been  arrested  in  the  ice,  and  that  por- 
tion is  our  working  anatomist.  Well,  what  is  he  doing  ? 
I  place  a  lens  in  front  of  the  ice,  and  cast  a  magnified  image 
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of  the  dab  upon  the  screen.  Obseryc  that  image  (fig.  33), 
which,  in  beauty,  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  efiect.  Here 
ire  have  a  star  and  there  a  star ;  and  as  the  action  contin- 
ues, the  ice  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  stars,  each  one 
possessing  six  rays,  each  one  resembling  a  beautiful  flower 
of  six  petals.  Aad  as  I  shift  my  lens  to  and  fro,  I  briug 
new  stars  into  view,  and  as  the  action  continues,  the  edges 
of  the  petals  become  serrated,  and  spread  themselves  out 
like  fern  leaves  upon  the  screen.  Probably  few  here  pres- 
ent were  aware  of  the  beauty  latent  in  a  block  of  common 
ice.  Aud  only  think  of  lavish  Nature  operating  thus 
throughout  the  world.  Every  atom  of  the  solid  ice  which 
sheets  the  frozen  lakes  of  the  North  has  been  fixed  accord- 
ing to  this  law.  Nature  *•  lays  her  beams  in  music,'  and  it 
is  the  function  of  science  to  purify  our  organs,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  hear  the  strain. 

And  now  I  have  to  draw  your  attention  to  two  points 
connected  with  this  experiment,  of  gieat  minuteness,  but 
of  great  interest.  You  see  these  flowers  by  transmitted 
light — ^by  the  light  which  has  passed  through  both  the 
flowers  and  the  ice.  But  when  you  examine  them,  by  al- 
lowing a  beam  to  fall  upon  them  and  to  be  reflected  from 
them  to  your  eye,  you  find  in  the  centre  of  each  flower  a 
spot  which  shines  with  the  lustre  of  burnished  silver.  You 
might  be  disposed  to  think  this  spot  a  bubble  of  air ;  but 
you  can,  by  immersing  it  in  hot  water,  melt  away  the  ice 
all  round  the  spot ;  and  the  moment  the  spot  is  thus  laid 
bare,  it  collapses,  and  no  trace  of  a  bubble  of  air  is  to  be 
seen.  77ie  spot  is  a  vacuum.  Observe  how  truly  Nature 
works ;  observe  how  rigidly  she  carries  her  laws  into  all 
her  operations.  We  learned  in  the  last  lecture,  that  ice  in 
melting  contracted,  and  here  w^o  find  the  fact  turning  up. 
The  water  of  these  flowers  cannot  fill  the  space  occupied 
by  the  ice  by  whose  fusion  they  are  produced,  hence  the 
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fnAnctiGa  of  a  vacuum  necessarily  accompanies  the  forma- 
tion of  every  liquid  flower. 

When  lofirst  observed  these  beautiful  figures,  I  tliouglit 
at  the  moment  when  the  central  spot  appeared,  like  a  point 
of  light  suddenly  formed  within  the  ice,  that  I  heard  a 
dink,  as  if  the  ice  had  split  asunder  when  the  bright  spot 
was  formed.  At  first  I  suspected  that  it  was  my  imagina- 
tion which  associated  sound  with  the  appearance  of  the 
spot,  as  it  is  said  that  people  who  see  meteors  often  ima- 
gine a  rushing  noise  when  they  really  hear  none.  The 
dink,  however,  was  a  reality ;  and  if  you  will  allow  mc,  I 
will  now  make  this  trivial  f.ict  a  starting  point  from  which 
I  will  conduct  you  through  a  series  of  interesting  phenom- 
ena, to  a  far-distant  question  of  practical  science. 

All  water  holds  a  large  quantity  of  air  within  it  in  a 
state  of  solution ;  by  boiling  you  may  liberate  this  impris- 
oned air.  On  heating  a  flask  of  water  you  see  air  bubbles 
crowding  on  its  sides  long  before  it  boils,  and  you  see  the 
bubbles  rising  through  the  liquid  without  condensation, 
and  often  floating  on  the  top.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
effects  of  this  wr  in  the  water  is,  that  it  promotes  the  ebul- 
lition of  the  liquid.  It  acts  as  a  kind  of  clastic  spring, 
pushing  the  atoms  of  the  water  apart,  and  thus  helping 
them  to  take  the  gaseous  form. 

Now  suppose  this  air  removed ;  having  lost  the  cushion 
which  separated  them,  the  atoms  lock  themselves  together 
m  a  far  tighter  embrace.  The  cohesion  of  the  water  is 
vastly  augmented  by  the  removal  of  the  air.  Hero  is  a 
glass  vessel,  the  so-called  water  hammer,  which  contains 
water  purged  of  air.  One  efiect  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
elastic  buflfer  is,  that  the  water  here  falls  with  the  soimd 
of  a  solid  body.  Vou  hear  how  the  liquid  rings  against 
the  end  of  the  tube  when  I  turn  it  upside  down.  Here  is 
another  tube,  ▲  b  c  (fig.  34),  bent  into  the  form  of  a  Y,  and 
intended  to  show  how  the  cohesion  of  the  water  is  afiected 
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by  loDg  boiling.  I  bring  this  vat«r  into  one  ann  of  tlir 
V ;  by  tilting  the  tube  it  flows,  as  yon,  see,  freely  into  the 
other  arm.  I  restore  it  to  the  first  arm,  and^ow  tap  the 
cud  of  this  arm  agunst  the  table.  You  bear,  at  first,  a 
loose  and  jingling  sound.  As  long  as  you  hear  it  ^e  w&> 
tcr  is  not  in  true  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  tube.    I 


continue  my  tapping:  you  mark  an  alteration  in  the  sound; 
tile  jingliog  has  disappeared,  and  the  sound  is  now  hard, 
like  that  of  solid  against  solid,  1  now  raise  my  tube.  Ob- 
senc  what  occurs.  I  turn  the  column  of  water  upside 
down,  but  there  it  stands  in  a  n.  Its  particles  oling  so  te- 
naciously to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  lock  themselves  so 
firmly  together,  that  it  refuses  to  behave  like  a  liquid 
body ;  it  declines  to  obey  the  law  of  gravity. 

So  much  for  the  augmentation  of  cohesion ;  but  tliis 
very  cohesion  enables  the  liquid  to  resist  ebullition.  Wa- 
ter thus  freed  of  its  air  can  be  raised  to  a  temperature  100° 
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and  more  above  its  ordinary  boiling  point,  without  ebnlli- 
tioii.  But  mark  what  takes  place  when  the  liquid  docs 
boiL  It  has  an  enormous  excess  of  heat  stored  up ;  the 
locked  atoms  finally  part  company,  but  they  do  so  with  the 
violence  of  a  spring  which  suddenly  breaks  under  strong 
tension,  and  ebullition  is  converted  into  explosion.  For 
the  discovery  of  this  interesting  property  of  water  we  are 
indebted  to  M.  Donny,  of  Ghent. 

Turn  we  now  to  our  ice : — ^Water,  in  freezing,  complete- 
ly excludes  the  air  from  its  crystalline  architecture.  All 
foreign  bodies  are  squeezed  out  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and 
ice  holds  no  air  in  solution.  Supposing  then  that  we  melt 
a  piece  of  pure  ice  under  conditions  where  air  cannot  ap- 
proach it,  we  have  water  in  its  most  highly  cohesive  condi- 
tion ;  and  such  water  ought,  if  heated,  to  show  the  effects  to 
which  I  have  referred.  That  it  does  so  has  been  proved 
by  Mr.  Faraday.  He  melted  pure  ice  under  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, and  found  that  the  liquid  thus  formed  could  be 
heated  far  beyond  its  boiling  point,  and  that  the  rupture 
of  the  liquid,  by  the  act  of  ebullition,  took  place  with  al- 
most explosive  violence.  And  now,  let  us  apply  these  facts 
to  the  six-petaled  ice-flowers  and  their  little  central  star. 
They  are  formed  in  a  place  where  no  air  can  come.  Imag- 
ine the  flower  forming  and  gradually  augmenting  in  size. 
The  cohesion  of  the  liquid  is  so  great,  that  it  wUl  pull  the 
walls  of  its  chamber  together,  or  even  expand  its  own  vol- 
ume, sooner  than  give  way.  But  as  its  size  augments,  the 
space  which  it  tries  to  occupy  becomes  too  large  for  it, 
until  finally  the  liquid  snaps,  a  vacuum  is  formed,  and  a 
clink  is  heard. 

Let  us  now  take  our  final  glance  at  this  web  of  rela- 
tions. It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  great  number  of  loco- 
motives have  exploded  on  quitting  the  shed  where  they 
had  remained  for  a  time  quiescent.    The  number  of  explo- 

'Pona  which  have  occurred  just  as  the  engineer  turned  on 
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nies  the  ebuUitioli ;  the  detachment  is  in  some  cases  so  sad- 
den and  violent  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  jump  bodily  out 
of  the  vessel. 

A  second  antagonism  to  the  boiling  of  the  liquid  is  the 
attraction  of  the  liquid  particles  for  each  other,  a  force 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  become  very  powerful  when 
the  liquid  is  purged  of  air.  This  is  not  only  true  of  water, 
bat  of  other  liquids— of  all  the  ethers  and  alcohols,  for 
example.  If  we  connect  a  small  flask  containing  ether  or 
alcohol  with  an  air  pump,  a  violent  ebullition  occurs  in  the 
liquid  when  the  pump  is  first  worked ;  but  after  all  the  air 
has  been  removed,  we  may,  in  many  cases,  continue  to  work 
the  pump,  without  producing  any  sensible  ebullition ;  the 
free  surface  alone  of  the  liquid  yielding  vapour. 

But  that  steam  should  exist  in  bubbles,  in  the  interior 
of  a  mass  of  liquid,  it  must  be  able  to  resist  two  other 
things,  the  weight  of  the  water  above  it,  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  above  the  water.  What  the  atmosphere 
b  competent  to  do  may  be  thus  illustrated.  I  have  here  a 
tin  vessel  containing  a  little  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  by 
this  small  lamp.  At  the  present  moment  all  the  space  above 
the  water  is  filled  with  steam,  wliich  issues  from  this  stop- 
cock. I  shut  off  the  cock,  withdraw  the  lamp,  and  pour 
cold  water  upon  the  tin  vessel.  The  steam  within  it  is  con- 
densed, the  elastic  cushion  which  puslicd  the  sides  outwards 
in  opposition  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  withdrawn, 
and  obsene  tlie  consequence.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  arc 
crushed  and  crumpled  up  by  tlie  atmospheric  pressure. 
Tliis  pressure  amounts  to  15  lb.  on  every  square  inch :  how 
then,  can  a  thing  so  frail  as  a  bubble  of  steam  exist  on  the 
surface  of  boiling  water  ?  simply  because  the  elastic  force 
of  the  steam  within  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere without ;  the  \u\\ud  film  is  pressed  between  two  elas- 
tic cushions  which  exactly  neutralize  each  other.  If  the 
steam  were  predominant,  the  bubble  would  burst   from 
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within  outwards ;  if  the  air  were  predominant^  the  bubble 
would  be  crushed  inwards.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  true 
definition  of  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid.  It  is  that  tem- 
perature at  which  the  tension  of  its  vapour  exactly  balances 
the  pressure  of  the  atmoq)here. 

As  we  ascend  a  mountun  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere above  us  diminishes,  and  the  boiling  point  is  corres- 
pondingly lowered.  On  an  August  morning  in  1859  I 
found  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  on  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  to  be  184*95''  Fahr. ;  that  is,  about  27""  lower 
than  the  boiling  point  at  the  sea  leveL  On  August  3, 1858, 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  on  the  summit  of  the 
Finsteraarhom  was  187^  Fahr.  On  August  10, 1858,  the 
boiling  point  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  was  184*92^ 
Fahr.  The  boiling  point  on  Monte  Rosa  is  shown  by  these 
observations  to  be  almost  the  same  as  it  was  found  to  be 
on  Mont  Blanc,  though  the  latter  exceeds  the  former  in 
height  by  500  feet.  The  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are 
however  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  this  anomaly.  The 
lowering  of  the  boiling  point  is  about  1°  Fahr.  for  every 
590  feet  that  we  ascend;  and  from  the  temperature  at 
which  water  boils  we  may  approximately  infer  the  eleva- 
tion. It  is  said  that  to  make  good  tea  in  London,  boiling 
water  is  essential ;  if  this  be  so  it  is  evident  that  the  bevei^- 
age  cannot  be  procured,  in  all  its  excellence,  at  the  higher 
stations  in  the  Alps. 

Let  us  now  make  an  experiment  to  illustrate  the  de- 
pendence of  the  boiling  point  on  external  pressure.  Here 
is  a  flask,  f  (fig.  35),  containing  water ;  here  is  another  and 
a  much  larger  one,  o,  from  which  I  have  had  the  air  re- 
moved by  an  air  pump.  The  two  flasks  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  system  of  cocks,  which  enables  me  to  establish 
a  communication  between  them.  The  water  in  the  small 
flask  has  been  kept  boiling  for  some  time,  the  steam  gen- 
erated escaping  from  the  cock  y.    I  now  remove  the  spirit 
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Imp  Bad  tam  ttiia  cock  so  as  to  shnt  otit  the  air.  The 
inter  oeaaea  to  boil,  and  pure  steam  now  filla  the  flaelc 
above  it.  Give  the  vater  time  to  cool  a  little.  At  intcr- 
vak  you  see  a  babble  of  Bteam  rising,  becauso  the  pressure 
of  the  Taponr  above  is  gradoally  becoming  less  through  itA 
■loir  oondensation.  I  haetea  the  eondcnsatioD  by  pouring 
oAA  water  on  the  flask,  die  bubbles  arc  more  copiously 
generated  By  plunging  the  flask  bodily  into  cold  water 
m  nught  cauflo  it  to  boll  violently.    Tho  water  is  now  at 


rest  and  some  degrees  below  its  ordinary  boiling  point.    I 
Inm  thia  cock  c,  which  opens  a  way  for  tlie  escape  of  tlio 
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vapour  into  the  exhausted  vessel  a ;  the  moment  the  pres- 
sure is  diminished  ebullition  sets  in  in  f  ;  and  observe  how 
the  condensed  steam  showers  in  a  kind  of  rain  agunst  the 
sides  of  the  exhausted  vesseL  By  intentionally  promoting 
this  condensation,  and  thereby  preventing  the  vapour  in  the 
large  flask  from  reacting  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  wo 
can  keep  the  small  flask  bubbling  and  boiling  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time. 

By  high  heating,  the  elastic  force  of  steam  becomes 
enormous.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  burst  cannon  with 
it,  and  our  calamitous  boiler  explosions  are  so  many  illus- 
trations of  its  power.  By  the  skill  of  man  this  mighty 
agent  has  been  controlled :  by  it  Denis  Papin  raised  a  pis- 
ton, which  was  pressed  down  again  by  the  atmosphere, 
when  the  steam  was  condensed;  Savery  and  Newcomen 
tamed  it  to  practical  account,  and  James  Watt  completed 
the  grand  application  of  the  moving  power  of  heat.  Push- 
ing the  piston  up  by  steam,  while  the  space  above  the  pis- 
ton is  in  communication  with  a  condenser  or  with  the  free 
air,  and  again  pushing  down  the  piston,  while  the  space 
below  it  is  in  communication  with  a  condenser  or  with 
the  air,  we  obtain  a  'simple  to  and  fro  motion,  which,  by 
mechanical  arrangements,  may  be  made  to  take  any  form 
we  please. 

But  the  grand  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force  is 
illustrated  here  as  elsewhere.  For  every  stroke  of  work 
done  by  the  steam-engine,  for  every  pound  that  it  lifts,  and 
for  every  wheel  that  it  sets  in  motion,  an  equivalent  of  heat 
disappears.  A  ton  of  coal  furnishes  by  its  combustion  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  heat.  Let  this  quantity  of  coal 
be  applied  to  work  a  steam-engine ;  and  let  all  the  heat 
commimicated  to  the  machine  and  the  condenser,  and  all 
the  heat  lost  by  radiation  and  by  contact  with  the  air  be 
collected ;  it  would  fall  short  of  the  amount  produced  by 
the  simple  combustion  of  the  ton  of  coal,  and  it  would  fall 
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flhort  of  it  by  an  amount  exactly  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
of  work  performed.  Suppose  that  work  to  consist  in  lift- 
ing a  weight  of  7,720  lbs.  a  foot  high ;  the  heat  produced 
by  the  ooal  would  fall  short  of  its  maximum,  by  a  quantity 
just  sufficient  to  warm- a  pound  of  water  10"". 

Bat  my  object  in  these  lectures  is  to  deal  with  nature 
zatiher  than  art,  and  the  limits  of  our  time  compel  me 
to  pass  quickly  over  the  triumphs  of  man^s  skill  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  life.  Those  who 
have  walked  through  the  workshops  of  Woolwich,  or 
through  any  of  our  great  factories  where  machinery  is  ex- 
tensively employed,  will  have  been  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  aid  which  this  great  power  renders  to  man.  And 
be  it  remembered,  every  w-heel  which  revolves,  every  chis- 
el, and  plane,  and  saw,  and  punch,  which  forces  its  way 
throngb  solid  iron  as  if  it  were  so  much  cheese,  derives  its 
moving  energy  from  the  clashing  atoms  in  the  furnace. 
He  motion  of  these  atoms  is  communicated  to  the  boiler, 
thence  to  the  water,  whose  particles  are  shaken  asunder, 
and  fly  from  each  other  with  a  repellent  energy  commcn- 
mirate  with  the  heat  communicated.  The  steam  is  simply 
the  apparatus  through  the  intermediation  of  which  the 
atomic  motion  is  converted  into  the  mechanical.  And  the 
motion  thus  generated  can  reproduce  its  parent.  Look  nt 
the  planing  tools ;  look  at  the  boiing  instruments — streams 
of  water  gush  over  them  to  keep  them  cool.  Take  up  the 
curled  iron  shavings  which  the  planing  tool  has  pared  off: 
you  cannot  hold  them  in  your  hand  they  are  so  hot.  Here 
the  moving  force  is  restored  to  its  first  form ;  the  energy 
of  the  machine  has  been  consumed  in  reproducing  the 
power  from  which  that  energy  was  derived. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  natural  steam- 
engine  which  long  held  a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  I  allude  to  the  Great  Geyser  of  Iceland.  The  sur- 
6ce  of  Iceland  gradually  slopes  from  the  coast  tow^ards  the. 
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centre,  ■where  the  general  level  ia  about  2,000  feet  abova 
the  sea.  On  this,  as  a  pedestal,  nre  planted  the  Jolodl  or 
icy  mountains,  which  extend  both  ways  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  Along  this  chain  oecnr  the  3Cti?e  volcanoes  oC 
the  island,  and  the  thermal  springs  follow  the  same  general 
direction.  From  the  ridges  and  chasms  which  diverge  from 
the  moontains  enormous  masses  of  steam  issue  at  intervals 
hissing  and  roaring ;  and  when  the  escape  occurs  at  the 
month  of  a  cavern,  tlie  resonance  of  the  cave  often  raises 
the  sound  to  the  loudness  of  thimdcr.  Lower  down  in  the 
more  porous  strati  we  have  smoking  mud  pools,  where  a 
repulsive  bhie-black  aliuuinons  paste  ia  boiled,  rising  at 
times  in  hugli  hobbles,  which,  on  bursting,  scatter  their 
dimy  spray  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  From 
the  bases  of  the  hills  upwards  extend  the  glaciers,  and 
above  these  are  the  snow-fields  which  crown  the  summits. 
From  the  arches  and  fissures  of  the  glaciers  vast  masses 
of  water  issue,  falling  at  times  in  cascades  over  walla  of 
ice,  and  spreading  for  miles  over  the  country  before  they 
find  definite  outlet  Extensive  morasses  are  thus  formed, 
which  add  their  comfortless  monotony  to  the  dismal  scene 
already  before  the  traveller's  eye.  Intercepted  by  the 
cracks  and  fiaaures  of  the  land,  a  portion  of  this  water  finds 
Its  way  to  the  heated  rocks  underneath ;  and  here,  meeting 
with  the  volcanic  gasea  which  travci-sc  these  imdcrground 
regions,  both  travel  together,  to  issue,  at  the  first  convo 
nlent  opportunity,  either  as  an  eruption  of  steam  or  a  boil- 
ing spring. 

The  most  famous  of  these  springs  is  the  Great  Geyser. 
It  consists  of  a  tube  14  feet  deep  and  10  feet  in  diameter. 
The  tube  is  surmounted  by  a  basm,  which  measures  from 
north  to  south  52  feet  across,  and  from  cast  to  west  60 
feet.  ^  The  interior  of  the  tube  and  basin  !"  -"latcd  with  a 
beautiful  smooth  siliceous  plaster,  so  hi.  as  to  resist 
the  blows  of  a  hammer,  and  tho  fir  n  is,  how  was 
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dug  wonderftil  tube  constructed — ^how  was  this  perfect 
plaster  Isud  on  ?    Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  water 
boUbi  nlica  in  solution,  and  the  conjecture  might  therefore 
arise  that  the  water  had  deposited  the  silica  against  the 
rides  of.  the  tnbe  and  basin.    But  this  is  not  the  case :  the 
water  deposits  no  sediment ;  no  matter  how  long  it  may  be 
kqyty  no  solid  substance  is  separated  from  it.    It  may  be 
bottled  iq>  and  preserved  for  years  as  clear  as  crystal,  with- 
out showing  the  slightest  tendency  to  form  a  precipitate. 
To  answer  Uie  question  in  this  way  would  moreover  assume 
that  the  shaft  was  formed  by  some  foreign  agency,  and 
that  the  water  merely  lined  it.  The  geyser  basin,  however. 
Tests  npon  the  summit  of  a  mound  about  40  feet  high,  and 
it  is  evident,  from  mere  inspection,  that  the  mound  has 
been  deposited  by  the  geyser.    But  in  building  up  this 
mound  the  spring  must  have  formed  the  tube  which  per- 
forates the  mound,  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  the  gey- 
ser is  the  architect  of  its  own  tube. 

If  we  phice  a  quantity  of  the  geyser  water  in  an  evapor- 
ating basin  the  following  takes  place :  In  the  centre  of  the 
basin  the  liquid  deposits  nothing,  but  at  the  sides,  where 
it  is  drawn  up  by  capillary  attraction,  and  thus  subjected 
to  speedy  evaporation,  we  find  silica  deposited.  Round 
the  edge  a  ring  of  silica  is  laid  on,  and  not  until  the  evapo- 
ration has  continued  a  considerable  time  do  we  find  the 
slightest  turbidity  in  the  middle  of  the  water.  This  exper- 
iment  is  the  microscopic  representant  of  what  occurs  in 
Iceland.  Ima^e  the  case  of  a  simple  thermal  siliceous 
spring,  whose  waters  trickle  down  a  gentle  incline ;  the 
water  thus  exposed  evaporates  speedily,  and  silica  is  de- 
posited. This  deposit  gradually  elevates  the  side  over 
which  the  water  passes  until  finally  the  latter  has  to  take 
another  course.  The  same  takes  place  here,  the  ground  is 
elevated  as  before  and  the  spring  has  to  move  forward. 
Thus  it  is  compelled  to  travel  round  and  round,  discharg- 


iog  ils  silica  and  deepening  the  shaft  in  which  it  dwcllg, 
nntil  finally,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  eiinplc  spring  has 
produced  that  n'onilorfiil  apparatus  which  has  so  long  puz< 
^Icd  and  astonished  both  the  traveller  and  ttic  philosopher. 

Previous  to  an  eruption,  both  tlie  tube  and  basin  are 
filled  with  hot  water ;  detonations  whieh  fihalce  the  ground, 
are  hciird  at  intervals,  and  each  ia  Euceecded  by  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  wat«r  in  the  basin.  Tlie  water  in  the  pipe 
is  lifted  up  so  as  to  form  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the 
basin,  and  an  overflow  is  the  oonseqnenoe.  These  detona- 
tions are  evidently  due  to  the  prodnotdon  of  steam  in  the 
ducts  irhicb  feed  the  geyser  tnbe,  vrhich  Ht«am  eecajring 
into  the  cooler  water  of  the  tube  is  there  mddenly  con- 
dcDsed,  and  produces  the  explodons.  Professor  Bunsen 
succeeded  in  detenniniDg  the  temperature  of  the  geyser 
tube,  from  top  to  bottom,  a  few  minntes  before  a  great 
eruption ;  and  these  observationa  revealed  the  extraordi- 
jiary  fact,  that  at  no  part  of  the  tube  did  the  water  reach 
its  boiling  point.  In  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  36)  I  have 
given,  on  one  side,  the  temperatures  actually  observed,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  temperatures  at  which  water  would 
boil,  taking  into  account  both  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  column  of 
water.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  boiling  point  is  at  a, 
a  height  of  30  feet  from  the  bottom ;  but  even  here  the 
water  is  2°  Centigrade,  or  more  than  3i°  Fahr,  below  the 
temperature  at  which  it  could  boil.  How  then  is  it  pos- 
sible that  an  eruption  could  occur  under  such  idrcum- 
stances  ? 

Fix  your  attention  upon  the  water  at  the  point  a  ; 
where  the  temperature  is  within  2°  C.  of  the  boiling  point. 
Call  to  mind  the  lifUng  of  the  column  when  the  detona- 
tions are  beard.  Let  as  suppose  that  by  the  entrance  of 
steam  from  the  ducts  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the 
geyser  column  is  elevated  6  feet,  a  bdght  quit«  within  the 
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limits  of  actual  observation ;  the  water  at  a  is  thereby 
transferred  to  b.  Its  boiling  point  at  a  is  123*8%  and  its 
actual  temperature  121*8° ;  but  at  b  its  boiling  pohit  is 
only  120*8°,  hence,  when  ti^ansferred  from  a  to  b  the  heat 
which  it  possesses  is  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  make  it 
IxnL  This  excess  of  heat  is  instantly  applied  to  the  gen- 
eration of  steam :  the  colunm  is  thus  lifted  higher,  and  the 


Fig.  30. 
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water  below  is  further  relieved.    More  steam  is  generated ; 
from  the  middle  downwards  the  mass  suddenly  bursts  into 
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Fig.  8a 


eboDitUMi,  the  water  above,  mixed  with  steam  clouds,  is 
projected  into  the  atmoq)here,  and  we  have  the  geyser 
^uption  in  aU  its  grandeur. 

By  its  contact  with  the  air  the  water  is  cooled,  falls 
back  into  the  basin,  partially  refills  the  tube,  in  which  it 
gradually  rises,  and  finally  fills  the  basin  as  before.  Deto- 
natioiia  are  heard  at  intervals,  and  risings  of  the  water  in 
the  basm.  These  are  so  many  futUe  attempts  at  an  erup- 
ti^KD,  for  not  until  the  water  in  the  tube  comes  sufficiently 
near  its  boiling  temperature,  to  make  the  lifting  of  the  col- 
imm  eflfective,  can  we  have  a  true  eruption. 

To  Bunsen  we.owe  this  beautiful  theory,  and  now  let 
Us  try  to  justify  it  by  experiment.  Here  is  a  tube  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  6  feet  long,  a  b  (fig.  87),  and  surmounted  by 
this  basin  c  d.  It  is  heated  by  a  fire 
underneath ;  and  to  imitate  as  far  as 
possible  the  condition  of  the  geyser, 
I  have  encircled  the  tube  by  a  second 
fire  F,  at  a  height  of  2  feet  from  the 
bottom.  Doubtless  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  geyser  tube  is 
due  to  a  local  action  of  the  heated 
rocks.  I  fill  the  tube  with  water, 
which  gradually  becomes  heated ;  and 
regularly,  every  five  minutes,  the  war 
ter  is  ejected  from  the  tube  into  the 
atmosphere. 

But  there  is  another  famous  spring 
in  Iceland,  called  the  Strokkur,  which 
is  usually  forced  to  explode  by  stop- 
ping its  mouth  with  clods.  We  can 
imitate  the  action  of  this  spring  by 
stopping  the  mouth  of  our  tube  a  b  with  a  cork.  I  do 
so:  and  now  the  heating  progresses.     The  steam  below 
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will  finally  allain  euJliciont  tension  to  eject  the  cork,  and 
t!io  water,  suddenly  relieved  from  the  presanre,  will 
burst  forth  in  the  atmoBphcre.  Tbore  it  goes  I  The 
ceiling  of  this  room  is  nearly  30  feet  from  the  floor,  but 
the  eruption  has  reached  the  ceiling,  from  nhicb  the 
water  now  dripa  plentifully.  In  fig,  38,  I  have  given  a 
section  of  the  Strokkor. 

By  stopping  the  tube  with  corks,  through  which  tubes 
of  various  lengths  and  widths  pass,  the  action  of  many  of 
the  other  eruptive  springs  may  be  accurately  imitated. 
Here,  for  example,  I  have  an  btermittent  action ;  dis- 
charges of  water  and  impetuous  steam  gushes  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  the  water  being  squirted  in  jeta 
15  or  20  feet  high.  Thus,  it  is  proved  experimentally, 
that  the  geyser  tube  itself  is  the  sufficient  ciusc  of  the 
eruptions,  and  we  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  ima- 
gining uiuicrjjround  caverns  filled  with  water  and  steam, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  produc- 
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geyser  in  its  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  and  death,  here  pre- 
sented to  us.  In  its  youth,  as  a  simple  thermal  spring ;  in 
its  manhood,  as  the  eruptive  column ;  in  its  old  age,  as  the 
tranquil  Laug  /  while  its  death  is  recorded  by  the  ruined 
ahafl  and  mound  which  testify  the  fact  of  its  once  active 
existence. 


APPENDIX  TO  LECTURE  IV. 


ABSTRACT  OP  A  LECTCKE  ON  THE  YIBKATION  AND  TONES  PEO- 
DUCBD  Br  TUB  COKTAlT  of  bodies  of  SirFEItENT  TEUfEK- 
ATUSES. 

lOitenal  thi  Soyal  Instilalinn  on  Friday,  Jaa'aarj/ i"! ,  ISSl.] 

In  tho  Tear  1606, 11.  Schwartz,  an  inspector  of  OBe  of  Ihs 
Hmclting  works  in  SaiOn;,  placed  a  cup-sliaj>e<]  mass  of  hot  BiWer 
upon  a  cold  anTil,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  musical  tones 
proceeded  from  tlie  mass.  In  the  autumn  of  tlje  same  year,  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  of  Berlin  visited  the  smcltuig  works  and  repeated 
the  experiment.  He  observed,  that  the  Bounda  were  acoompatnicd 
by  a  quivering  of  the  hot  Bilver,  and  that  when  the  vibrations 
ceased,  the  sound  ceased  also.  Professor  Qilbert  merdj  atated  the 
lacts,  and  made  no  attempt  to  explain  them. 

In  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Arthur  Trerelyoo,  being  engaged  in 
spreading  pitch  with  a  hot  plastering  iron,  and  once  obserring 
that  the  iron  was  too  hot  for  his  purpose,  he  laid  it  alantin^y 
against  a  block  of  lead  which  chanced  to  be  at  hand;  a  shrill 
note,  which  ho  compared  to  that  of  the  chanter  of  the  small 
Northumberland  pipes,  proceeded  from  the  mass,  and,  on  nearer 
inspection,  he  observed  that  the  heated  iron  was  in  a  state  of  vi- 
bration. He  was  induced  by  Dr.  Reid  of  Edinburgh  to  pursoo 
the  subject,  and  the  results  of  his  numerous  experiments  were 
subsequently  printed  in  tho  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

On  April  1, 1831,  these  singular  sounds  and  vibrations  fbrmed 
the  subject  of  a  Friday  evening  discourse  by  Profussor  Faraday  at 
the  Itoynl  Institution.  Professor  Faraday  expanded  and  farther 
established  the  explanation  of  the  sounds  ^ven  bj  Mr.  Trevelyon 
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and  Sir  John  Leslie.  He  referred  them  to  the  tapping  of  the  hot 
mass  against  the  cold  one  underneath  it,  the  taps  being  in  many 
cases  sufficiently  quick  to  produce  a  high  musical  note.  The  al- 
ternate expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cold  mass  at  the  points 
where  the  hot  rocker  descends  upon  it,  ho  regarded  as  the  sus- 
taining power  of  the  vibrations.  The  superiority  of  lead  he  as- 
cribed to  its  great  expansibility,  combined  with  its  feeble  power 
of  conduction,  which  latter  preyented  the  heat  firom  being  quick- 
ly diffused  through  the  mass. 

Professor  J.  D.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  was  present  at  this  lec- 
ture, and  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  undertook  the 
farther  examination  of  the  subject ;  his  results  are  described  in 
a  highly  ingenious  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1883.  He  rejects  the  explanation  supported  by 
Professor  Faraday,  and  refers  the  vibrations  to  '  a  new  species  of 
mechanical  agency  in  heat ' — a  repulsion  exercised  by  the  heat 
itself  on  passing  from  a  good  conductor  to  a  bad  one.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  upon  a  number  of  general  laws  established  by 
Professor  Forbes.  If  these  laws  be  correct,  then  indeed  a  great 
step  has  been  taken  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  nature 
of  heat  itself,  and  this  consideration  was  the  lecturcr^s  principal 
stimulus  in  resuming  the  examination  of  the  subject. 

He  had  already  made  some  experiments,  ignorant  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  farther  treated  by  Scebcck,  until  informed  of  the 
fact  by  Professor  Magnus  of  Berlin.  On  reading  Seebeck's  inter- 
esting paper,  he  found  that  many  of  the  results  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  seek  had  been  already  obtained.  The  portion  of  the 
subject  which  remained  untouched  was,  however,  of  sufl5cicnt  in- 
terest to  induce  him  to  prosecute  his  original  intention. 

The  general  laws  of  Professor  Forbes  were  submitted  in  succes- 
sion to  an  experimental  examination.  The  first  of  these  laws 
affirms  €hat  *  ihe  fnbrations  never  take  place  between  sulatances  of  the 
same  nature?  This  the  lecturer  found  to  be  generally  the  case  when 
the  hot  rocker  rested  upon  a  Uoch^  or  on  the  edge  of  a  thick  plate 
of  the  same  metal ;  but  the  case  was  quite  altered  when  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  was  used.  Thus  a  copper  rocker  laid  upon  the 
edge  of  a  penny-piece  did  not  vibrate  permanently ;  but  when  the 
coin  was  beaten  out  by  a  hammer,  so  as  to  present  a  thin  sharp 
edge,  constant  vibrations  were  obtained.    A  silver  rocker  resting 
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resting  on  the  edge  of  a  half-crown  refused  to  vibrate  permanently ; 
but  on  the  edge  of  a  sixpence  continuoos  vibrations  were  obtained. 
An  iron  rocker  on  the  edge  of  a  dinner  knife  gave  continuous  vi- 
brations. A  flat  brass  rocker  placed  upon  the  points  of  two  com- 
mon brass  pins,  and  having  its  handle  suitably  supported,  gave 
distinct  vibrations.  In  these  experiments  the  plates  and  pins 
were  fixed  in  a  vice,  and  it  was  found  that  the  thinner  the  plate, 
within  its  limits  of  rigidity,  the  more  certain  and  striking  was  the 
effect.  Vibrations  were  thus  obtained  with  iron  on  iron,  copper 
on  copper,  brass  on  brass,  zinc  on  zinc,  silver  on  silver,  tin  on 
tin.  The  list  might  be  extended,  but  the  cases  cited  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  proposition  above  cited  cannot  be  r^arded  as 
expressing  a  '  general  law.' 

The  second  general  law  enunciated  by  Professor  Forbes  is,  that 
'  both  9ubitanee$  muU  he  metaUicJ*  This  is  the  law  which  first  at- 
tracted the  lecturer^s  attention.  During  the  progress  of  a  kindred 
enquiry,  he  had  discovered  that  certain  non-metallic  bodies  arc 
endowed  with  powers  of  conduction  far  higher  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  such 
bodies  might,  by  suitable  treatment,  be  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  metals  in  the  production  of  vibrations.  This  anticipation  was 
realized.  Rocks  of  silver,  copper,  and  brass,  placed  upon  the 
natural  edge  of  a  prism  of  rock  crystal,  gave  distinct  tones ;  on 
the  clean  edge  of  a  cube  of  fiuor  spar,  the  tones  were  still  more 
musical ;  on  a  mass  of  rock-salt  the  vibrations  were  very  forcible. 
There  is  scarcely  a  substance,  metallic  or  non-metallic,  on  which 
vibrations  can  be  obtained  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than 
on  rock-salt.  In  most  cases  a  high  temperature  is  necessary  to 
the  product i(m  of  the  tones,  but  in  the  case  of  rock-salt  the  tem- 
perature need  not  exceed  that  of  the  blood.  A  new  and  singular 
l)roperty  is  thus  found  to  belong  to  this  already  remarkable  ruIv 
stauce.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  full  statement  regarding  the 
various  minerals  subnutt<?d  to  experiment.  Upwards  of  twenty 
non-metallic  substances  had  been  examined  by  the  lecturer,  and 
distinct  vibrations  obtained  with  every  one  of  them. 

The  number  of  exceptions  here  exhibited  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  substances  which  are  mentioned  in  the  paper  of  Professor 
Forl)es,  and  are,  it  was  imagined,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sec- 
ond general  law  is  untenable. 
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.The  third  general  law  states,  that  '  the  vibrations  take  place 
with  an  intennty  proportional  (within  certain  limits)  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  conducting  powers  of  the  metals  for  heat^  the  metal  having 
the  least  conducting  power^  }>eing  necessarily  the  coldest,'^  The  evi- 
dence adduced  against  the  first  law  appears  to  destroy  this  one 
also ;  for  if  the  intensity  of  the  yibrations  be  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  the  conducting  powers,  then,  where  there  is  no  such 
difference,  there  ought  to  be  no  yibrations.  But  it  has  been 
proved  in  half  a  dozen  cases,  that  yibrations  occur  between  differ- 
ent pieces  of  the  same  metal.  The  condition  stated  by  Professor 
Forbes  was,  however,  reversed.  Silver  stands  at  the  head  of  con- 
ductors ;  a  strip  of  the  metal  was  fixed  in  a  vice,  and  hot  rockers 
of  brass,  copper,  and  iron,  were  successively  laid  upon  its  edge : 
distinct  yibrations  were  obtained  with  all  of  them.  Yibrations 
were  also  obtained  with  a  brass  rocker  which  rested  on  the  edge 
of  a  half-sovereign.  These  and  other  experiments  show  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  worst  conductor  should  be  the  cold  metal, 
as  affirmed  in  the  third  general  law  above  quoted.  Among  the 
metals,  antimony  and  bismuth  were  found  perfectly  inert  by 
Professor  Forbes;  the  lecturer  however  had  obtained  musical 
tones  from  both  of  these  substances. 

The  superiority  of  lead  as  a  cold  block,  Professor  Faraday,  as 
already  stated,  referred  to  its  high  expansibility,  combined  with 
its  deficient  conducting  power.  Against  this  notion,  which  he 
considers  to  be  '  an  obvious  oversight,'  Professor  Forbes  contends 
in  an  ingenious  and  apparently  unanswerable  manner.  The  vi- 
brations, he  urges,  depend  upon  the  difference  of  temperature 
existing  between  the  rocker  and  the  block ;  if  the  latter  be  a  bad 
conductor  and  retain  the  heat  at  its  surface,  the  tendency  is  to 
Imng  both  the  surfiEtces  in  contact  to  the  same  temperature,  and 
thus  to  stop  the  vibration  instead  of  exalting  it.  Farther :  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  from  the  rocker  to  the 
block  during  contact,  the  greater  must  be  the  expansion ;  and 
hence,  if  the  vibrations  be  due  to  this  cause,  the  effect  must  be  a 
maximum  when  the  block  is  the  best  conductor  possible.  But 
Professor  Forbes,  in  this  argument,  seems  to  have  used  the  term 
expansion  in  two  different  senses.  The  expansion  which  produces 
the  vibration  is  the  sudden  upheaval  of  the  point  where  the 
hot  rocker  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  mass  underneath  :  but 
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the  exptnuon  doe  to  good  oondnctioii  would  be  an  expanBion  of 
the  geotnl  mm.  Tmagina  fhe  condnctiTe  power  of  the  block  to 
be  infinite— that  10  to  say,  that  the  heat  imparted  by  the  rocker  is 
instantly  diffcued  equally  througfaoat  the  block;  then,  though 
the  general  expansion  might  be  Tery  great,  the  local  expansion  at 
the  point  of  contact  would  be  wanting,  and  no  yibrations  would 
be  possible.  The  inevitable  amaequenoe  of  good  conduction  is, 
to  cause  a  sudden  abstraction  of  the  heat  from  the  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  rocker  with  the  substance  underneath,  and  this  the 
lecturer  oonceiTed  to  be  the  preciBe  reason  why  Professor  Forbes 
had  (idled  to  obtain  Tibrations  when  the  cold  metal  was  a  good 
conductor.  He  made  use  of  Uoeki,  and  the  abstraction  of  heat 
fh>m  the  place  of  contact  by  the  circun\]acent  mass  of  metal,  was 
so  sudden  as  to  extinguish  the  local  eleyation  on  which  the  vibra- 
tions depend.  In  the  experiments  described  by  the  lecturer,  this 
abstraction  was  to  a  great  extent  avoided,  by  reducing  the  metal- 
lic* 11108868  to  thin  laminee ;  and  thus  the  very  experiments  adduced 
by  Professor  Forbes  against  the  theory  supported  by  Professor 
Faraday,  appear,  when  duly  considered,  to  be  converted  into 
Htron^  corroborative  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  the 
l)liilosopher  last  mentioned. 


i:XTRACT  FROM  A  PAPER  ON  SOME  PHYSICAL  PEOPEBTIEB  OP 

ICE.* 

In  a  very  intoppstlng  paper  communicated  to  the  British  Asso- 
c'iation  during  its  last  meeting,  Mr.  James  Thomson  has  explained 
the  freezing  together  of  two  pieces  of  ice  at  82"  Fahr.,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — *  The  two  pieces  of  ice,  on  being  pressed  to- 
gether at  their  point  of  contact,  will  at  that  place,  in  virtue  of  the 
pressure,  be  in  part  liquefied  and  reduced  in  temperature,  and  the 
cold  evolved  in  their  liquefaction  will  cause  some  of  the  liquid 
film  intervening  between  the  two  masses  to  freeze.' 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  operation  under  proper  circum- 
stances of  the  tera  causa  to  which  Mr.  Thomson  refers,  but  I  do 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  1868,  p.  225. 
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not  think  it  explains  the  facts.  For  freezing  takes  place  without 
the  intervention  of  any  pressure  by  which  Mr.  Thomson^s  effect 
could  sensibly  come  into  play. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  squeeze  the  pieces  of  ice  together ;  one 
bit  may  be  simply  laid  upon  the  other,  and  they  will  still  freeze. 
Other  substances  besides  ice  are  also  capable  of  being  frozen  to 
the  ice.  If  a  towel  be  folded  round  a  piece  of  ice  at  32^  the  towel 
and  ice  will  freeze  together.  Flannel  is  still  better ;  a  piece  of 
flannel  wrapped  round  a  piece  of  ice,  freezes  to  it  sometimes  so 
firmly  that  a  strong  tearing  force  is  necessary  to  separate  both. 
Cotton,  wool,  and  hair  may  also  be  frozen  to  ice,  without  the  in- 
teryention  of  any  pressure  which  would  render  Mr.  Thomson^s 
cause  sensibly  actiye. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  effects  to  the  explanation  of  which  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  water,  by  pressure,  may,  I  think, 
be  properly  applied.  The  following  statement  is  true  of  fifty  ex- 
periments, or  more,  made  with  ice  frt)m  various  quarters.  A  cyl- 
inder of  ice,  two  inches  high  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  placed 
between  two  slabs  of  box-wood,  and  submitted  to  a  gradually 
increasing  pressure.  Looked  at  perpendicularly  to  the  axis, 
cloudy  Hnes  were  seen  drawing  themselves  across  the  cylinder ; 
and  when  the  latter  was  looked  at  obliquely,  these  lines  were 
found  to  be  sections  of  dim  hazy  surfaces  which  traversed  the 
cylinder,  and  gave  it  an  appearance  closely  resembling  that  of  a 
crystal  of  gypsum  whose  planes  of  cleavage  had  been  forced  out 
of  optical  contact  by  some  external  force. 

Fig.  89  represents  the  cylinder  looked  at  perpendicularly  to 
its  axis,  and  fig.  40  the  same  cylinder  when  looked  at  obliquely. 


Fig.  89. 


FIjr.  40. 
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To  oBcertain  whether  the  rnptnre  of  cptical  contact  wliicb 
these  experiments  disclosed  vaa  due  to  the  intnuion  of  air  be- 
tween two  wparatcd  surlicca  of  ice,  n  cylinder  of  ice,  two  iacboi 
long  and  one  inch  wide,  was  placMl  in  a  copper  vessel  containing 
ico-toid  water.  The  ice  cylinder  projected  half  an  inch  above  the 
eurfuce  of  the  water.  Placing  the  copper  vessel  on  a  Blah  of 
wood,  and  a  second  slab  of  wood  upon  the  cylinder  of  ice,  the 
whole  was  subjected  to  pressure.  "When  the  hazj  sur&ccs  were 
well  developed  in.  the  portion  of  ice  above  the  water,  the  cylinder 
was  removed  and  examined.  The  planes  of  rupture  cxtcndod 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder,  just  the  same  &s  it 
hod  been  squeezed  in  free  air. 

Still  the  removal  of  the  cylinder  from  its  vessel  might  be  at- 
tended with  the  intrusion  of  air  into  the  Sasuros.  I  thorefore 
placed  a  cylinder  of  ice,  two  inches  long  nud  one  inch  wide,  in  a 
stout  vessel  of  (jlass,  which  waa  filled  with  icc-coltl  tvalcr.  SqueoE- 
iiif;  the  whole,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  the  surfaces  of  discontin- 
uity were  seen  viuler  Uie  liquid  quite  as  distinctly  as  in  air. 

The  surfaces  are  duo  to  compression,  and  not  to  any  tearing 
asunder  of  the  mass  l>y  tension,  and  tliuy  are  lieit  developed 
where  the  pnwsurc,  witliin  Iho  limits  oX  fracture,  is  a  mnymuiu. 
A  cylindrical  piece  of  ice,  one  of  whose  ends  waa  not  panllel  to 
the  other,  was  placed  between  slabs  of  wood  and  subjected  to 
pressure    Fig,  41  Bhom  tiio  dispoution  of  the  experiment.    The 
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cQect  upon  the  ice-cylinder  was  that  shown  in  flg.  i%,  tlte  stir- 
fiices  being  developed  along  that  ude  which  hod  stiSilLied  tbe 
pressure. 
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Sometimes  the  surfaces  commence  at  the  centre  of  the  cylin- 
der. A  dim  small  spot  is  first  observed,  which,  as  the  pressure 
continues,  expands  until  it  sometimes  embraces  the  entire  trans- 
yeise  section  of  the  cylinder. 

On  examining  these  surfaces  with  a  pocket  lens,  they  appeared 
to  me  to  be  composed  of  very  minute  water-parcels,  like  what  is 
produced  upon  a  smooth  cold  surface  by  the  act  of  breathing. 
Were  they  either  vacuous  plates,  or  plates  filled  with  air,  their 
aspect  would,  on  optical  grounds,  be  &r  more  vivid  than  it  really 
was. 

A  concave  mirror  was  sd  disposed,  that  the  diffused  light  of 
day  was  thrown  full  upon  the  cylinder  while  under  pressure. 
Observing  the  expanding  surfaces  through  a  lens,  they  appeared 
in  a  state  of  intense  commotion ;  this  was  probably  due  to  the 
molecular  tensions  of  the  little  water-parcels.  This  motion  fol- 
lowed closely  on  the  edge  of  the  surfstce  as  it  advanced  through 
the  solid  ice.  Once  or  twice  I  observed  the  hazy  surfisices  pio- 
neered through  the  mass  by  dim  ofishoots  apparently  liquid. 
They  constituted  a  kind  of  negative  crystallization,  having  the 
exact  form  of  the  crystalline  spines  and  spurs  produced  by  the 
congelation  of  water  upon  a  surface  of  glass.  I  have  no  doubt, 
then,  that  these  surfaces  are  produced  by  the  liquefaction  of  the 
solid  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  pressure. 

The  surfaces  are  developed  with  great  facility  when  they  cor- 
respond to  the  sai&Lcea  of  freezing.  By  care  I  succeeded  in  some 
cases  in  producing  similar  effects  in  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  the 
planes  of  fireezing,  but  this  was  difficult  and  uncertain.  Wherever 
the  liquid  disks  before  described  were  observed,  the  surfaces  were 
always  easily  developed  in  the  planes  of  the  disks. 


LECTURE   V. 

[February  20, 1862.] 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  DYNAMICAL  THEORT  TO  THE  FHINrnfENA  OF  8PKCIFIC 
AND  LATENT  IlEAT — DEFINITION  OF  ENEEOY  :  POTENTIAL  AND  DYNAMIC 
ENKBGY — ENERGY  OF  MOLECULAR  FORCES — EXPERIMENTAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF  SPECIFIC  AMD  LATENT  DEAT — MECHANICAL  TALUES  OF  TUB 
ACTS   OF  COMBINATION,  CONDENSATION,   AND  CONGELATION    IN  THE    CASE 

OF  WATER — SOLID  CARBONIC  ACID — ^THB  SPUEROIDAL  STATE  OF  LIQUIDS 

FLOATINQ  OF   SPHEROID   ON    ITS    OWN  TAPOUR — FREEZING  07  WATER  AND 
MERCURY   IN   A   RED-HOT    CRUCIBLE. 

■TXT-IIENEVER  a  difficult  expedition  is  undertaken  in 
VV  the  Alps,  the  experienced  mountaineer  commences 
the  day  at  a  slow  pace,  so  that  when  the  real  hour  of  trial 
arrives,  he  may  find  himself  hardened  instead  of  exhausted 
by  his  previous  work.  We,  to-day,  are  about  to  enter  on 
a  difficult  ascent,  and  I  propose  that  we  commence  it  in  the 
same  spirit ;  not  vnth  a  flush  of  enthusiasm  which  the 
necessity  of  labour  extinguishes,  but  with  patient  and 
determined  hearts  which  will  not  recoil  should  a  difficulty 
arise. 

I  have  here  a  lead  weight  attached  to  a  string  which 
passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  room.  We  know 
that  the  earth  and  the  weight  are  mutually  attractive ;  the 
weight  now  rests  upon  the  earth  and  exerts  a  certain  press- 
ure upon  its  surface.  The  earth  and  the  weight  here 
touch  each  other ;  their  mutual  attractions  are  as  far  as 
possible  satisfied,  and  motion  by  their  mutual  approach  is 
no  longer  possible.     As  far  as  the  attraction  of  gravity  is 
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concerned,  the  poesibility  of  producing  motion  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  two  attracting  bodies  are  actually  in  contact. 

I  draw  up  this  weight.  It  is  now  suspended  at  a  height 
of  sixteen  feet  above  the  floor ;  it  is  just  as  motionless  as 
when  it  rested  on  the  floor ;  but  by  introducing  a  space 
between  the  floor  and  it,  I  entirely  change  the  condition 
of  the  weight.  By  raising  it  I  have  conferred  upon  it  a 
motion-producing  power.  There  is  now  an  action  possible 
to  it,  which  was  not  possible  when  it  rested  upon  the  earth ; 
it  can  faUj  and  in  its  descent  can  turn  a  machine  or  per- 
form other  work.  It  has  no  energy  as  it  hangs  there  dead 
and  motionless ;  but  energy  is  possible  to  it,  and  we  might 
fairly  use  the  term  possibie  energj/y  to  express  this  power 
of  motion  which  the  weight  possesses,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  exercised  by  falling ;  or  we  might  call  it  '  poten- 
tial energy,'  as  some  eminent  men  have  already  done.  This 
potential  energy  is  derived,  in  the  case  before  us,  from  the 
pull  of  gravity,  which  pull,  however,  has  not  yet  eventuated 
in  motion.  But  I  now  let  the  string*  go ;  the  weight  falls, 
and  reaches  the  earth's  surface  with  a  velocity  of  thirty-two 
feet  a  second.  At  every  moment  of  descent  it  was  pulled 
down  by  gravity,  and  its  final  moving  force  is  the  summa- 
tion of  the  pulls.  While  in  the  act  of  falling,  the  energy 
of  the  weight  is  active.  It  may  be  called  cuitudl  energy,  in 
antithesis  to  possible;  or  it  may  be  called  dynamic  energy, 
in  antithesis  to  potential^  or  we  might  call  the  energy  with 
which  the  weight  descends  moving  force.  Do  not  be  inat- 
tentive to  these  points ;  we  must  be  able  promptly  to  dis- 
tinguish between  energy  in  store  and  energy  in  action. 
Once  for  all  then,  let  us  take  the  terms  of  Mr.  Kankine, 
and  call  the  energy  in  store  *  potential,'  and  the  energy  in 
action  *actuaL'*    If,  after  this,  I  should  use  the  terms 

•  Helmholtz,  in  his  admirable  memoir  on  *  Die  Erhaltung  der  Kraft/ 
(1847),  divided  aU  energy  into  Tension  and  vis  viva.  (Spannkrafte  und 
Lebendige  KriLfte.) 


.jjLi«Wl  rrfwp * ■" * ■*'™»"'*"  onerg)-,'  or  'moving  force,' 
vJat  «4ll  k*«*  >>*  JMrttttjr  iu  affixing  the  exact  idea  to  these 
r  exactness  is  here  essential.    \^'c 


vi^cness  in  cur  conceptions. 
^Sw  W^^t  sl*rU.'<I  from  a  height  of  sixteen  feet ;  let 
^  itx  >Mtr  ftlttniioD  upon  it  after  it  has  accomplished  the 
H^  fti«i|  i-tf  lis  fall.  The  total  pull,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
|»  hf  v-viKiided  OQ  it  has  been  then  diminished  by  the 
«HM>ttut  cxjHinded  in  its  passing  througli  the  first  foot.  At 
ikM  height  of  fifteen  feet  it  has  ouc  foot  less  of  potential 
K*Mrey  tlian  It  possessed  at  the  height  of  sixteen  feet,  but 
Hi  ttw  height  of  fiiteeo  feet  it  has  got  an  eqnivaloit  smooBt 
of  dynamic  or  actual  energy  which,  if  revereed  in  direotioii, 
would  ruse  it  agun  to  its  primitive  height.  Hence  as  po- 
tential energy  disappears,  dynamic  energy  cornea  into  play. 
nrouffhout  the  universe  the  mm  of  these  two  energies  is 
coTistant. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  refer  to  organic  processes,  but 
could  we  obsene  the  molecular  condition  of  my  arm  as  I 
drew  up  that  wdght,  it  vould  be  seen  that  in  accomplish- 
ing this  mechanical  act,  an  equivalent  amount  of  some 
other  form  of  motion  was  consumed.  If  the  weight  were 
raised  by  common  heat,  a  portion  of  heat  would  disappear 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  work  done.  The  weight  is  about 
one  pound,  and  to  raise  it  sixteen  feet  would  consume  as 
much  heat  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  about  1 "  F.  Conversely,  this  quantity  of  heat  would 
be  generated  by  the  falling  of  the  weight  from  a  height  of 
sixteen  feet.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  force  of  gravity 
were  immensely  greater  than  it  is,  an  immensely  greater 
amount  of  beat  would  have  to  be  expended  to  raise  the 
weight.  The  greater  the  attraction,  the  greater  would  be 
the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  overcome  it ;  but  conversely, 
the  greater  would  be  the  amount  of  heat  which  a  falling 
body  would  then  develope  by  its  collision  with  the  earth. 
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Having  made  our  minds  clear  that  heat  is  consumed 
when  a  weight  is  forcibly  separated  from  the  earth  by  this 
agent,  and  that  the  amount  of  heat  consumed  depends  on 
the  energy  of  the  attracting  force  overcome,  we  must  turn 
these  conceptions,  regarding  sensible  masses,  to  account, 
in  forming  conceptions  regarding  insensible  masses.  As 
an  intellectual  act  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  conceive  of  the  sep- 
aration of  two  mutually  attracting  cUoms^  as  to  conceive  of 
the  separation  of  the  earth  and  weight.  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  to  the  energy  of 
molecular  forces,  and  here  I  have  to  return  to  the  subject. 
Closely  locked  together  as  they  are,  the  atoms  of  bodies, 
though  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  be  in  contact,  exert 
enormous  attractions.  It  would  require  an  almost  incred- 
ible amount  of  ordinary  mechanical  force  to  widen  the  dis- 
tances intervening  between  the  atoms  of  any  solid  or  liquid, 
80  as  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  solid  or  liquid  in  any 
considerable  degree.  It  would  also  require  a  force  of  great 
magnitude  to  squeeze  the  particles  of  a  liquid  or  solid  to- 
gether, so  as  to  make  the  body  less  in  size.  I  have  vainly 
tried  to  augment  the  density  of  a  soft  metal  by  pressure 
Water,  for  example,  which  yields  so  freely  to  the  hand 
plunged  in  it,  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  absolutely 
incompressible.  Great  force  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it ; 
but  sooner  than  shrink  sensibly,  it  oozed  through  the  pores 
of  the  metal  vessel  which  contained  it,  and  spread  like  a 
dew  on  the  surface.*    By  refined  and  powerful  means  we 

*  I  havo  to  thank  my  friend,  Mr.  Spcdding,  for  the  following  extract 
in  reference  to  this  experiment : — 

*Now  it  ia  certain  that  rarer  bodies  (such  as  air)  allow  a  considerable 
degree  of  contraction,  as  has  been  stated ;  not  that  tangible  bodies  (such  as 
water)  suffer  compression  with  much  greater  difficulty  and  to  a  less  extent. 
How  far  they  do  suffer  it,  I  haTc  investigated  in  the  following  experiment : 
I  bad  a  hollow  globe  of  lead  made  capable  of  holding  about  two  pints,  and 
sufficiently  thidL  to  bear  considerable  force ;  having  made  a  hole  in  it,  I 
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oan  now  compress  water^  but  the  force  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  is  very  great. 

When  wo  wish  to  overcome  moleonlsr  forces  we  most 
attack  them  by  their  peers.  Heat  accomplishes  what  me- 
chanical energy,  as  generally  wielded,  is  incompetent^  to 
perform.  Bodies  when  heated  expand,  and  to  eflbot  this 
expansion  their  molecular  attractions  most  be  overcome. 
In  masses  equally  large  this  is  a  work,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  dwindles  to 
the  labour  of  mites ;  and  where  the  attractions  to  be  over- 
come are  so  vast,  we  may  infer  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  overcome  them  will  be  cOTunensnrate. 

And  now  I  must  ask  your  entire  attention*    I  hold  in 

filled  it  with  water,  and  then  stopped  up  the  hole  with  melted  lead,  so  that 
the  globe  became  quite  solid.  I  then  flattened  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe  with  a  heavy  hammer,  bj  which  the  water  was  necessarilj  contracted 
into  less  space,  a  cohere  being  the  figure  of  laigest  capacity ;  and  when  the 
hammering  had  no  more  effect  in  making  the  water  riirink,  I  made  use  of 
a  mill  or  press;  till  the  water,  impatient  of  further  pressure,  exuded 
through  the  solid  lead  like  a  fine  dew.  I  then  computed  the  space  lost  by 
the  compression,  and  concluded  that  this  was  the  extent  of  compression 
which  the  water  had  suffered,  but  only  when  constrained  by  great  violence/ 
(Bacon*s  Novum  Organum  published  in  1620 :  toI.  \v.  209  of  the  transla- 
tion.) Note  by  R.  Leslie  Ellis,  vol  i.  p.  824.~This  is  perhaps  the  most 
renurkable  of  Bacon^s  experiments,  and  it  is  ringular  that  it  was  bo  litUo 
spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers.  Nearly  fifty  yearn  after  the  production 
of  the  **  Novum  On^anum,**  an  account  of  a  similar  experiment  was  publish- 
ed by  Megalotti,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Academia  del  C^mento  at  Flor- 
ence ;  and  it  has  since  been  familiarly  known  as  the  Florentine  experiment. 
I  quote  his  account  of  it,  "  Faccmmo  lavorar," '  &c. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  absolute  incompressibility  of 
water  is  not  proved  by  this  experiment,  but  merdy  that  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pressed in  the  manner  described ;  but  tho  experiment  is  on  other  grounds 
hicondusive. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Leibnitz  (*  NouveauxEssais*)  in  mentioning 
^ne  Florentine  experiment,  says  that  the  globe  was  of  gold  (p.  229  Erd- 
^ann),  whereas  the  Florentine  academicians  expressly  say  why  they  pre- 
^erred  sUver  to  either  gold  or  lead. 
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my  hand  a  lump  of  lead ;  suppose  I  communicate  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  to  the  lead,  how  is  that  heat  disposed  of 
within  the  suhstance  ?  It  is  applied  to  two  distmct  pur- 
poses— ^it  performs  two  different  kinds  of  work.  One  por- 
tion of  it  imparts  that  species  of  motion  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  lead,  and  which  is  sensible  to  the  ther- 
niometer ;  but  another  portion  of  it  goes  to  force  the  atoms 
of  the  lead  into  new  positions,  and  this  portion  is  lost  as 
heat.  The  pushing  asunder  of  the  atoms  of  the  lead  in 
this  case,  in  opposition  to  their  mutual  attractions,  is  exact- 
ly analogous  to  the  raising  of  our  weight  in  opposition  to 
the  force  of  gravity*  Let  me  try  to  make  the  comparison 
between  the  two  actions  still  more  strict ;  suppose  that  I 
have  a  definite  amount  of  force  to  be  expended  on  our 
wefght,  and  that  I  divide  this  force  into  two  portions,  one 
of  whidi  I  devote  to  the  actual  raising  of  the  weight,  while 
I  employ  the  other  to  cause  the  weight,  as  it  ascends,  to 
oscillate,  or  revolve,  like  a  pendulum  or  governor,  and  to 
oscillate^  moreover,  with  gradually  augmented  energy ;  we 
have,  then,  the  analogue  of  that  which  occurs  when  heat  is 
imparted  to  the  lead.  The  atoms  are  pushed  apart,  but 
during  their  recession  they  vibrate,  or  revolve,  with  grad- 
ually augmented  intensity.  Thus  the  heat  commimicated 
to  the  lead  resolves  itself,  in  part,  into  atomic  potential 
energy,  and  in  part  into  a  kind  of  atomic  music,  the  music- 
al part  alone  being  competent  to  act  upon  our  thcrmomc' 
ters  or  to  affect  our  nerves. 

In  this  case,  then,  the  heat  accomplishes  what  we  may 
call  interior  tcork;*  it  performs  work  within  the  body 
heated,  by  forcing  its  particles  to  take  up  new  positions. 
When  the  body  cools,  the  forces  which  were  overcome  in 
the  process  of  heating  come  into  play,  and  the  heat  which 
was  consumed  by  the  forcing  asunder  of  the  atoms  is  now 
restored  by  the  drawing  together  of  the  atoms. 

*  See  the  exocUeuft  memoirB  of  Clausius  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
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M^Mhf^N  '^ii^   |»<H»tlili>h>  **  fAttw  wdghtB  of  the 

^^y^-^'i^H^SMM  -liltMlWIn^     l^OKn^lbe  weight  of  a  hy. 

.^i^v^,  *WIV.  ^.  ^  ^'^IfiM  'rf  «» *w,vv««  •torn,  you  know, 

.^  ^^    %Mi^  ^  iMlk»ii|^%  INWWkI  weight  of  hydrogen, 

,^v^  ^¥itlifk  W>»  nmmfc^  vf  •XWM  contained  in  a  pound 

.'i  v-\ViN^  %^^Wtkk  W  HnhMMMHy*    The  number  of  atoms  re- 

!i  ;^^^'I  ^  **^^  ^  ^  |HMMd  18  evidently  inversely  propor- 

uv^  ^  ^  ^NMnfo  weight    We  here  approach  a  very 

jij^^KJ*^*  5**Jl  i»HNW<»»t  point.    The  experiments  of  Dulong 

^  ^\^«l»  «iiift  ^OT  MM.  Regnault  and  Neunumn,  render  it 

^V^vsMC^  l^i^^bttUo  that  all  elementary  atoms,  great  and 

^^»i  Nl^  ^mmI  heavy,  when  at  the  same  temperature, 

yj»»»w  (^  Muc  amount  of  the  energy  which  we  call  heat, 

1^  I^S^Ier  atoms  making  good  by  velocity  what  they  want 

te  wiMBk    Thus,  each  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  has  tlio 

«4UM0  moving  energy  as  an  atom  of  oxygen  at  the  same 

UWiH»rature.    But,  inasmuch  as  a  pound  weight  of  hydro- 

l5t*n  contains  sixteen  times  the  niunber  of  atoms,  it  must 

nl^o  contain  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  heat  possessed  by 

a  |H>uud  of  oxygen,  at  the  same  temperature. 

From  this  it  follows  that  to  raise  a  pound  of  hydrogen, 
a  certain  niunber  of  degrees  in  temperature — say  from  60'^ 
to  60° — would  require  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  heat 
needed  by  a  pound  of  oxygen  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Conversely,  a  pound  of  hydrogen,  in  falling 
through  10",  would  yield  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  heat 
yielded  by  a  pound  of  oxygen,  in  falling  through  the  same 
number  of  degrees. 

In  oxygen  and  hydrogen  we  have  no  sensible  amount 
of  '  interior  work,'  to  be  performed ;  there  are  no  .molecu- 
lar attractions  of  sensible  magnitude  to  be  overcome.  But 
in  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  besides  the  differences  due  to 
the  number  of  atoms  present  in  the  unit  of  weight,  we  have 
also  differences  due  to  the  consumption  of  heat  in  interior 
work.    Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  heat  which 
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Fig.  43. 


different  bodies  contain  is  not  at  all  declared  by  their  tem- 
perature. To  raise  a  pound  of  water,  for  example,  1°, 
would  require  thirty  times  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  a  pound  of  mercury  1°.  Conversely,  the  pound  of 
water,  in  falling  through  1°,  would  yield  up  thirty  times 
the  amount  of  heat  yielded  up  by  the  pound  of  mercury. 

Let  me  illustrate,  by  a  simple  exi)eriment,  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  bodies,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  they  contain.  I  have  here  a  cake  of  beeswax 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Here  I  have 
a  vessel  containing  oil,  which  is  now  at  a  temperature  of 
180**  C.  In  the  hot  oil  I  have  immersed  a  number  of  balls 
of  different  metals— of  iron,  lead,  bismuth,  tin  and  copper. 
At  present  they  all  possess  the  same  temperature,  namely, 
that  of  the  oil.  Well,  I  lift  them  out  of  the  oil,  and  place 
them  upon  this  cake  of  wax  c  d 
{^g,  43),  which  is  supported  by 
the  ring  of  a  retort-stand ;  they 
melt  the  wax  underneath  and 
sink  in  it.  But  I  see  that  they 
are  sinking  with  different  ve- 
locities. The  iron  and  the  cop- 
per are  working  themselves 
much  more  vigorously  into  the 
fusible  mass  than  the  others ;  the 
tin  comes  next,  while  the  lead 
and  the  bismuth  lag  entirely  be- 
hind. There  goes  the  iron  clean 
through,  the  copper  foUows ;  I 
can  see  the  bottom  of  the  tin 

baU  just  peeping  through  the  lower  surface  of  the  cake, 
but  it  cannot  go  farther ;  while  the  lead  and  bismuth  have 
made  but  little  way,  being  unable  to  sink  to  much  more 
than  half  the  depth  of  the  cake. 

Siq)po6ing,  then,  I  take  equal  weights  of  different  sub- 
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■tanoes,  hett  them  all  (my  to  100^)  and  then  determine  the 
exact  amount  of  heat  which  each  of  them  gives  out  in 
cooling  firom  100^  to  0%  I   shoald  find  very  different 
amounte  of  heat  for  the  difEerent  subfitances.    How  could 
thia  problem  be  solved?    It  has  been  solved  by  eminent 
men  by  observing  the  time  which  a  body  requires  to  cool. 
Of  course  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  possessed  and 
generated  by  its  atoms,  the  longer  would  the  body  take  to 
cooL    The  relative  quantities  of  heat  yielded  up  by  differ- 
ent bodies  have  also  been  determined  by  plun^g  them, 
when  heated,  into  cold  water,  and  observing  the  gain  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  loss  on  the  other.    The  problem  has 
also  been  solved  by  observing  the  quantities  of  ice  which 
different  bodies  can  liquefy,  in  falling  from  212^  Fahr.  to 
32'',  or  from  100''  C.  to  O''.    These  different  methods  have 
given  concordant  results.    According  to  the  celebrated 
Erench  experimenter  Regnault,  the  following  numbers 
express  the  relative  amounts  of  beat  given  out  by  a  unit 
of  weight  of  each  of  the  substances  the  names  of  which 
are  annexed,  in  cooling  from  98°  C.  to  15°  C. 


Alnmlniam 

.    (m48 

CoiNat 

0-1007 

Antimonj 

.    0*0008 

Copper      . 

0-0952 

Anenio 

.    0-0814 

Diamond 

0-1400 

]MAmnth 

.    0-0808 

Qold 

0K)824 

Boron  . 

.    0-2858 

Iodine 

0H)641 

Bromine 

.    01129 

Iridium 

0-0826 

Cadmimn 

.    0-0567 

Iron 

0^188 

Carbon 

.    0-2414 

Lead 

0Hni4 

Llthlam 

.    0-9408 

Seleninm 

0*0827 

Magnesium 

.    0-2499 

Silicon 

017T4 

Manganese 

.    01217 

•     Blhrer 

0-0570 

Mercory 

.    00888 

Bodiom 

0-2984 

Nickel 

.    01080 

Sulphur  (native)  . 

01776 

Oamlum 

.    0-0811 

"   (recently  melted)  . 

0-2026 

Palladiam 

.    0-0598 

Tellnriom 

0-0474 

Phosphoms  (&< 

)lid)    .    0-188T 

ThalUnm  . 

0-0886 

**    (amorp 

hous)  .    0-1700 

Tin           .          .          . 

0-0562 

Platinum 

.    0-0829 

Tungsten  . 

0-0684 

Potassium 

.    0109G 

Water 

1-0080 

Kfaodlum 

a1_      •. 

.    0-0530 
A? ^z» 

Zinc 

•          • 
1    •         .t 

0-0955 
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why  the  iron  and  copper  balls  melted  through  the  wax, 
while  the  lead  and  bismuth  balls  were  incompetent  to  do 
BO ;  it  will  also  be  seen  that  tin  here  occupies  the  position 
which  we  should  assign  to  it,  alter  our  experiment  with 
the  cake  of  wax ;  water,  we  see,  yields  more  heat  than 
any  other  substance  in  the  list. 

Each  of  these  numbers  denotes  what  has  been  hitherto 
called  the  *  specific  heat,'  or  the  *  capacity  for  heat,*  of  the 
substance  to  which  it  is  attached.  As  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  those  who  considered  heat  to  be  a  fluid,  ex- 
plained these  differences  by  saying  that  some  substances 
had  a  greater  store  of  this  fluid  than  others.  We  may, 
without  harm,  continue  to  use  the  term  ^  specific  heat,'  or 
*  capacity  for  heat,'  now  that  we  know  the  true  nature  of 
the  actions  denoted  by  the  term.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
that  as  the  specific  heat  increases,  the  atomic  weight  di- 
minishes, and  vice  verad  ;  so  that  the  product  of  the  atomic 
weight  and  specific  heat  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  sensibly 
constant  quantity.  This  illustrates  a  remark  already 
made,  that  the  lighter  atoms  make  good  by  velocity  what 
they  want  in  mass. 

The  magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  automic 
motion,  and  interior  work,  as  measured  by  any  ordinary 
mechanical  standard,  is  enormous.  I  have  here  a  pound 
of  iron,  which,  on  being  heated  from  0°  C.  to  100*^  C.  ex- 
pands by  about  ^f^th  of  the  volume  which  it  possesses 
at  0^  Its  augmentation  of  volume  would  certainly  escape 
the  most  acute  eye ;  still,  to  give  its  atoms  the  motion 
corresponding  to  this  augmentation  of  temperature,  and 
to  shift  them  through  the  small  space  indicated,  an  amount 
of  heat  is  requisite  which  would  raise  about  eight  tons 
one  foot  high.  The  force  of  gravity  almost  vanishes  in 
comparison  with  these  molecular  forces ;  the  pull  of  the 
earth  upon  the  pound  weight,  as  a  mass,  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  mutual  pull  of  its  own  molecules. 


ICtmr ^"^ !-r^or «•  F- i  ■»  *'  ^-  ^' '""  '*^  """''" 
^  Krtk  •*•  "  *  *_  J  panad  of  water  to  be  heated 
irtM  *^^*  vTI^-ikat  ^  one  dtyroe— its  Tolumo 
^<w  H'^"  **  ■^■■'fa  tbe  wim;  there  has  been  no 
M  lw«*  "^^'^^lyyr  rf  the  atomic  centres,  and  still, 
^— *S"'**JV^  I,  aictaiiffcd,  an  amount  of  heat  has 
****     I  M  llw  ****''i  sufficient,  if  mechanically 


»«•  "^^^If ,  wr^t  of  1,390  lbs.  s  foot  high.     The 

«(ff*^ '•^T^ijpe  here  by  the  heat,  is  simply  that  of 

*«'■**'  *.|7T|iir'  of  water  to  rotate.    It  separates  tho 

■i****^.,    jii-.  of  the  atoms  by  a  tangential  movement, 

•'"•'''Ti^jif  eentres  at  the  same  distance  asunder,  first 

***  7^     <(|^  e«»iceptionB  irith  vbich  I  here  deal  may 

W  rtw^  '*  thoso  nnaccuBtomed  to  such  studies,  but 

!t!!    ^«  **  realized,  with  perfect  clearness,  by  all  who 

Jv*.  |)k>  patience  to  dwell   npon  them  Ibr  a  sufficient 

»,^ln>f  lime. 

Iloi*  «■"  ""'y  "**'•'  further,  that  there  are  deseriptions 
jK  iuttfrior  work,  diflcrent  from  tliat  of  pusliing  tlie  atoms 
,1,.  widely  apart.  An  enormous  quantity  of  interior 
^»at  may  ^  accomplished,  while  the  atomic  centres,  in- 
■it«d  of  being  pushed  apart,  approach  cacli  other.  Polar 
l^^^ifo — forces  emanating  from  distinct  atomic  points,  and 
g^ug  in  distinct  directions,  give  to  crystals  their  sym- 
_i^ry,  and  the  orcrcomiiig  of  these  forces,  while  it  ncces- 
Utates  a  consumption  of  heat,  nmy  also  be  accompanied 
t,y  a  diminution  of  volume.  This  is  illustrated  by  tho 
deportment  of  both  ice  and  bismuth  in  liquefying. 

The  most  important  experiments  on  the  specific  faeat 
of  clastic  fluids  we  owe  to  M.  Rcgnault.  Ue  determined 
the  quantities  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  equ.-il  weights  of 
gases  and  vapours,  and  also  the  quantities  necessary  to 
raise  equal  volumes  of  them,  through  the  same  number  of 
degrees.  Calling  the  specific  heat  of  water  1,  liero  are 
e  of  the  results  of  this  invaluable  investigation : — 
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SiMTLE  Gases. 

Specific 

!  heats 

Equal  weights 

Equal  Tolumes 

Air 

.     0-237 

Oxygen 

.     0-218 

0-240 

Nitrogen 

.     0-244 

0-237 

Hydrogen 

.     3-409 

0-23C 

Chlorine 

.     0-121 

0-296 

Bromine 

.     0-055 

0-304 

We  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  for 
equal  weights,  hydrogen  would  be  found  to  possess  six- 
teen times  the  amount  of  heat  possessed  by  oxygen,  and 
fourteen  times  that  of  nitrogen,  because  hydrogen  consists 
of  sixteen  times  the  number  of  atoms,  in  the  one  case,  and 
fourteen  times  the  number,  in  the  other.  Now,  we  find 
this  conclusion  verified  experimentally.  Equal  volumes, 
moreover,  of  all  these  gases  contain  the  same  number  of 
atoms,  and  hence  we  should  infer  that  the  specific  heats 
of  equal  volumes  ought  to  be  equal.  They  are  very 
nearly  so  for  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen ;  but  chlo- 
rine and  bromine  differ  considerably  from  the  other  ele- 
mentary gases.  Now  bromine  is  a  vapour^  and  chlorine  a 
gas,  easily  liquefied  by  pressure;  hence,  in  both  these 
cases,  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  atoms,  which  is  insen- 
sible in  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  requires  a  por- 
tion of  heat  to  overcome  it.  The  specific  heats  of  chlorine 
and  bromine  at  equal  volumes  are,  therefore,  higher. 

Certain  simple  gases  unite  to  form  compound  ones, 
without  any  change  of  volume.  Thus,  one  volume  of 
chlorine  combines  with  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  to  form 
two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  other  cases  the  act 
of  combination  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  vol- 
ume ;  thus,  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  combine  with  one  of 
oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 
By  the  act  of  combination,  three  volumes  have,  in  this 
case,  been  condensed  to  two.  M.  Kegnault  finds  that  the 
compound  gases  which  do  not  change  volume,  have,  at 


I 


equal  TolamcR,  tie  same  specific  heat  as  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  Iiyi]ro£;cn;  wbile  with  those  which  change  volume, 
this  is  not  the  case. 

COHPOCND  GlDXB — witnorT 


BpHlfli  h«u 


Kitric  oxidn        .  .  .    0-232  0-241 

Cubonlc  oxide  .  .  .    0-2tS  0-337 

Jljtirocliloric  Acid  ,  ,    O'lSe  0-333 

The  specific  heat  of  cqnal  volumea  of  IhcBe  compound 
gflsca  is  the  samo  as  that  of  the  three  dmpio  gasea  already 
mentioned. 


CoMPotrsn  G1GIS--9  TOi.n>u»  cokdehbed  t 

1^1 

B|«ol(Io 

bMU 

Kqiul  wulfUU  E^iul  Foluiuia' 

CBrbom^Boid      . 

.     0-217 

O'SSt 

Nilrtma  oiido     , 

.    0-!8( 

0-SlS 

Aqueous  T^WilT 

.    0«0 

<M99 

Sulphurous  «cid 

.    0-104 

0-311 

Suljihiao  of  livdrogcn,     . 

.     0.2« 

0-280 

GIsu]|iUido  uf  carbon,      . 

.    0117 

O-iVi 

Here  we  find  the  specific  heals  of  equal  volomes  nei- 
ther equal  to  those  of  the  elementvy  gases,  nor  equal  to 
each  other.  It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  the  specific 
heat  of  water  is  abont  double  that  of  aqueons  vapour,  and 
also  double  that  of  ice. 

The  high  specific  heat  of  water  has  one  important 
beating  which  I  do  not  wish  to  pass  ovw.bere.  Compar- 
ing equal  weighu,  the  specific  beat  of  water  being  I,  that 
of  air  is  0'237.  Hence,  a  pound  of  water,  in  losing  one 
degree  of  temperature,  would  warm  abont  4*2  lbs.  of  air 
one  degree.  But  water  is  770  times  heavier  than  air; 
hence,  comparing  equal  vcluiMt,  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  ii 
losing  one  degree  of  temperature,  would  raise  770  x  4-2= 
3,234  cubic  feet  of  air,  one  degree. 

The  vast  influence  which  the  ocean  must  exert,  as 
moderator  of  climate,  here  suggests  itsiilf    The  beat  ' 

\ 
\ 
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smniner  is  stored  np  in  the  ocean,  and  slowly  given  out 
daring  the  winter.  Hence  one  cause  of  the  absence  of 
extremes  in  an  island  climate.  The  summers  of  the  island 
can  never  attain  the  fervid  heat  of  the  continental  summer, 
nor  can  the  vnnter  of  the  island  be  so  severe  as  the  conti- 
nental winter.  In  various  parts  of  the  continent  fruits 
grow  which  our  summers  cannot  ripen ;  but  in  these  same 
parts  our  evergreens  are  unknown;  for  they  cannot  live 
through  the  winters.  The  winter  of  Iceland  is,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  milder  than  that  of  Lombardy. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention  to  tne  neat 
consumed  in  the  molecular  changes  of  solid  and  liquid 
bodies  while  these  bodies  continue  solid  and  liquid.  We 
shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  phenomena  which  ac- 
company changes  of  the  state  of  aggregation.  When  suffi- 
ciently heated,  a  solid  melts,  and  when  sufficiently  heated, 
a  liquid  assumes  the  form  of  gas.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
ice,  and  trace  it  through  the  entire  cycle.  This  block  of 
ice  has  now  a  temperature  of  20°  F.  I  warm  it ;  a  ther- 
mometer fixed  in  it  rises  to  32°,  and  at  this  point  the  ice 
begins  to  melt ;  the  thermometric  column,  which  rose  pre- 
viously, is  now  arrested  in  its  march,  and  becomes  perfectly 
stationary.  I  continue  to  apply  warmth,  but  there  is  no 
augmentation  of  temperature ;  and  not  till  all  the  solid  has 
been  reduced  to  liquid  does  the  thermometer  resume  its 
motion.  It  is  now  again  ascending ;  it  reaches  100°,  200°, 
212°:  here  steam-bubbles  show  themselves  in  the  liquid; 
it  boils,  and  from  this  point  onwards  the  thermometer  re- 
mams  stationary  at  212°. 

But  during  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  during  the  evap- 
oration of  the  water,  heat  is  incessantly  communicated :  to 
simply  liquefy  the  ice,  as  much  heat  has  been  imparted  to 
it  as  would  ridse  the  same  weight  of  water  143°  Fahr.,  or 
as  would  raise  143  times  the  weight  1°  F.  in  temperature ; 
and. to  convert  a  pound  of  water  at  212°  into  a  pound  of 
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Btoam  at  the  samo  temperatnre,  907  timoB  as  mnoh  heat  is 
reqnired  aa  would  raise  a  pound  of  vater  1°  ui  temperature. 
The  former  number,  143°,  represents  what  has  been  hither- 
to oalled  the  latent  heat  of  water ;  and  the  latter  number, 
007°,  represents  the  latent  heat  of  steam.  It  was  manifest 
to  those  who  first  used  these  terms,  that,  throngfaont  the 
entire  time  of  melting,  and  throughout  the  entire  time  of 
boiling,  heat  was  oommunioated ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  heat 
was  not  revealed  by  the  thermometer,  the  fiction  was  in- 
vented that  it  was  rendered  latenL  The  fioid  of  heat  bid 
itself  in  some  unknown  way  in  the  interstitial  ^aees  of  the 
water  and  of  the  steam.  According  to  our  present  theory, 
the  heat  expended  in  melting  is  consumed  in  ccmfMring 
potential  energy  upon  the  atoms.  It  is  virtnally  the  lif^g 
of  a  weight.  So  likewise  as  regards  the  steam,  the  heat  is 
consumed  in  pulling  the  liquid  molecules  asunder,  confer- 
ring upon  them  a.  still  greater  amount  of  potential  energy ; 
and  when  the  heat  ia  withdrawn,  the  vapour  condenses  and 
the  molecules  again  clash  with  a  dynamic  energy  equal  to 
that  which  was  employed  to  separate  them,  and  tiie  precise 
quantity  of  heat  then  consumed  now  reappears. 

The  act  of  liquefaction  consists  of  interior  work  ex- 
pended in  moving  the  atoms  into  new  positions.  The  act 
of  vaporisation  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  interior  work ;  to 
which  however  must  be  added  the  eitemal  work  performed 
in  the  expansion  of  the  vapour,  which  makes  place  for  it- 
self by  forcing  back  the  atniospbere. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  tlie  eminent  man  to  whom  I  have 
referred  so  often,  for  the  first  accurate  determinations  of 
the  calorific  power  of  fueL  *  Rumford  estimated  the  cal- 
orific power  of  a  body  by  the  nomber  of  parts,  by  weight, 
of  water,  which  one  part,  by  weight,  of  the  body  would, 
on  i)orfect  combustion,  rMse  1°  in  temperature.  Thus  one 
part,  by  weight,  of  charcoal,  in  combining  with  2f  parts 
of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid,  will  evolve  heat  s 
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to  raise  the  temperature  of  about  8,000  parts  by  weight  of 
water  1**  C. .  Shnilarly,  one  pound  of  hydrogen,  in  com- 
bining with  eight  pounds  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  will 
raise  34,000  lbs.  of  water  1°  C.  The  relative  calorific  pow- 
ers, therefore,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  as  8  :  34.'* 
The  recent  refined  researches  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  en- 
tirely confirm  the  determinations  of  Rimiford. 

Let  us,  then,  fix  our  attention  upon  this  wonderful  sub- 
stance, water,  and  trace  it  through  the  various  stages  of 
its  existence.  First  we  have  its  constituents  as  free  atoms, 
which  attract  each  other,  fall,  and  clash  together.  The 
mechanical  value  of  this  atomic  act  is  easily  determined ; 
knowing  the  number  of  foot-pounds  corresponding  to  the 
heating  of  1  lb.  of  water  1°  C,  we  can  readily  calculate  the 
number  of  foot-pounds  equivalent  to  the  heating  of  34,000 
lbs.  of  water  1°  C.  Multiplying  the  latter  number  by 
l,390,f  we  find  that  the  concussion  of  our  1  lb.  of  hydrogen 
wth  8  lbs.  of  oxygen  is  equal,  in  mechanical  value,  to  the 
raising  of  forty-seven  million  pounds  one  foot  high  I  I 
think  I  did  not  overrate  matters  when  I  said  that  the  force 
of  gravity,  as  exerted  near  the  earth,  was  almost  a  vanish- 
ing quantity,  in  comparison  with  these  molecular  forces ; 
and  bear  in  mind  the  distances  which  separate  the  atoms 
before  combination — distances  so  small  as  to  be  utterly 
immeasurable ;  still  it  is  in  passing  over  these  distances 
that  the  atoms  acquire  a  velocity  sufficient  to  cause  them 
to  clash  with  the  tremendous  energy  indicated  by  the  above 
numbers. 

After  combination  the  substance  is  in  a  state  of  vapour, 
which  sinks  to  212°,  and  afterwards  condenses  to  water. 
In  the  first  instance  the  atoms  fell  together  to  form  the 
compound ;  in  the  next  instance  the  molecules  of  the  com- 

*  Percy's  Metallurgy,  p.  63. 

j  112  foot-pounds  being  the  mechanical  equivalent  for  1"  F.,  1,390 
foot-pounds  18  the  equivalent  for  1°  C. 


I-  «*  Av«>  a  liiiiiid.    Tho  inecbanical  val- 

J^r^^ZJ^^^f^ajr  calciilatod:  0  lbs.  of  Bteain  in 

2^        «Wl*v  ^vMVAto  "»  Atni'oul'  ol'  lieat  Enfficicnl  to 

21^        i»*M\>a  ft*,  of  water  1"  F.     Mulliplyijig 

A^«»       t  *?  IW,  we  have  s  product  of  6,718,718  foot- 

m^mt        ^  awcbanical  value  of  the  mere  act  of  condcn- 

m^-Y  -  m-xt  great  fail  of  our  0  lbs,  of  water  is  from 

1^  aMM  w  Dtiitid  to  that  of  ice,  and  the  mechanical  value 

mt  lit*  Mt  in  eiiuol  to  993,564  foot-pounds.    Thus  oui'  0 

v>f  water,  in  its  origin  and  progress,  falls  down  three 

4  (iftH-ipiceB :  tlie  first  fall  U  equivalent  to  the  descent 

\iM  weight  urged  by  gravity  down  a  predpice  22,320 

high ;  tlie  second  fall  la  equal  to  that  of  »  ton  down 

rctptce  2,900  feet  high  ;  and  the  third  ib  equal  to  the 

«»!«H"nt   of  a   ton    down   a.  precipice    433    feet  high.      I 

l^tve  nen  the  wild  stone-avalaticheB  of  the  Alps,  which 

Mnoko  and  thunder  down  the  doclivtties  with  a  vehemence 

almost  stifficient  to  stun  the  obsen'er.    I  have  aleo  seen 

Miow-flakes  descending  so  sofUy  as  not  to  hurt  the  fragile 

upanglea  of  which  they  were  composed ;  yet  to  prodaoe, 

ftma  aqneouB  vapour,  a  quantity  of  that  tender  material 

vhioh  a  child  could  carry,  demands  an  exertion  of  energy 

M4upet«at  to  gather  up  the  shattered  blocks  of  the  largest 

•Itmo-Avahmche  I  have  ever  sees,  and  pitch  them  to  twice 

Ihp  height  from  which  they  feU. 

\  will  now  relieve  the  strain  which  I  have  hitherto  put 
«|WM  ji>ur  attention,  by  introdutung  a  few  experimental 
tllHNli-nllons  of  the  calorific  effects  which  accompany  the 
chiuigo  of  aggregation.  I  place  my  tfaenno-eleotric  pile 
thus  upon  its  back  on  the  table,  and  on  its  naked  face  I 

■  In  Rumford's  ciperimcnU  the  hont  of  condensation  wu  included  in 
liil  CBliraatc  of  calorific  power ;  dediiclin'-  tlie  abovo  number  from  that 
Tonnd  for  llio  chemical  union  of  the  hjclropen  and  oiygen,  forty  milUona  ol 
ront-pouniLi  would  Etill  Tcmain  as  the  mccbaiiical  value  of  tho  uA  of  emu 
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place  this  thin  silver  basin,  b  {^g.  44),  into  which  I  pour  a 
quantity  of  water  slightly  wanned,  the  needle  of  the  gal-, 
vanometer  moves  to  90°,  and  remains  permanently  deflected 
to  70°.  I  now  place  a  little  powdered  nitre,  not  more  than 
can  fit  upon  a  three-penny  piece,  in  the  basin,  and  allow  it 
to  dissolve.  I  had  placed  the  nitre  previously  before  the 
fire,  so  that  not  only  was  the  liquid  warm,  but  the  solid 
powder  was  also  warm.  Observe  the  effect  of  their  mix- 
Fig.  44. 


ture !  The  nitre  dissolves  in  tlie  water ;  and  to  produce 
this  change,  all  the  heat  which  both  the  water  and  the  nitre 
possess,  in  excess  of  the  temperature  of  this  room,  is  con- 
sumed, and,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more.  The  needle,  you 
see,  sinks  not  only  to  zero,  but  goes  strongly  up  at  the 
other  side,  showing  that  now  the  face  of  the  pile  is  power- 
fully chilled. 

I  remove  the  basin,  pour  tlie  liquid  out,  and  resupply  it 
with  warm  water,  into  which  I  introduce  a  pinch  of  com- 
mon salt.  The  needle  was  at  70°  when  the  salt  was  intro- 
duced :  it  is  now  sinking,  reaches  zero,  and  goes  up  on  the 
side  which  indicates  cold.  But  the  action  is  not  at  all  so 
strong  as  in  the  case  of  saltpetre.  The  reason  is  that  the 
amount  of  interior  work  required  by  the  salt,  and  which 
necessitates  the  consumption  of  heat,  is  much  less  than  that 
demanded  by  the  nitre.  As  regards  latent  heat,  then,  we 
have  differences  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already 
illustrated  as  regards  specific  heat.  Again,  I  cleanse  the 
basin,  put  fresh  water  in  it,  and  put  a  little  sugar  in  the 
water ;  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  solution  of  the 
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BDgar  is  BensiblG,  tlie  liquid  ie  chilled,  bat  the  amoiuit  of 
chilling  is  much  less  than  in  either  of  the  fonner  oases. 
Thus,  when  you  sweeten  your  hot  tea,  yon  oool  it  in  tfae 
most  philosophical  maimer;  when  you  put  salt  in  your 
soup,  you  do  the  same ;  and  if  yon  were  coacemed  with  the 
act  of  cooling  alone,  and  careless  of  the  flavour  of  your 
soup,  you  might  hasten  its  refngeration  by  adding  saltpetre. 
Id  a  former  lecture  I  made  use  of  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  salt  to  obhun  great  cold.  Both  the  salt  and  the  ioe 
when  they  are  thus  mixed  together,  change  their  state  of 
aggregation ;  the  amomit  of  interi<^  work  is  here  so  great, 
that  daring  its  performance  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture siniis  30°  Fahr.,  and  more,  below  the  freexing  piunt 
of  water.  Here  is  a  nest  of  watch-glasses  which  I  have 
wrapped  in  tinfoil,  and  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
Into  each  watch-glasa  I  had  ponred  a  little  water,  in  Which 
the  next  glass  rested.  They  are  now  all  frozen  together  to 
a  solid  cylinder,  by  the  cold  of  this  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
I  will  now  reverse  the  process,  and  endeavour  to  show 
yon  the  heat  developed  in  pass- 
ing from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
state.  But  first  let  me  show  you 
that  beat  is  rendered  latent  when 
sulphate  of  soda  is  dissolved.  I 
experiment  with  the  substance 
exactly  as  I  experimented  with 
the  nitre,  and  you  see,  that  aa  the 
crystals  melt  in  the  water  the  pile 
is  chilled.  And  now  for  the  com- 
plementary experiment.  This 
large  glass  bolt-head  b  (fig.  45), 
with  this  long  neck,  ia  now  filled 
/  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  so- 
Yesterday  llr.  Anderson 
dissolved  the  substance  in  a  pan 
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over  our  laboratory  fire,  and  filled  this  bolt-head  with  the 
solution.  He  then  covered  the  top  carefully  with  a  piece 
of  bladder,  and  placed  the  bottle  behind  this  table,  where 
it  has  remained  undisturbed  throughout  the  night. 

The  liquid  is,  at  the  present  moment,  supersaturated 
with  sulphate  of  soda.  When  the  water  was  hot,  it  melted 
more  than  it  could  melt  when  cold.  But  now  the  tempera- 
ture has  sunk  much  lower  than  tha^  which  corresponds  to 
the  point  of  saturation.  This  state'  )f  things  is  secured  by 
keeping  the  solution  perfectly  still,!  Jid  permitting  nothing 
to  fall  into  it.  Water,  kept  thus  stdl,  may  be  cooled  many 
degrees  below  its  freezing  point.  Some  of  you  may  have 
noticed  the  water  in  your  jugs,  after  a  cold  winter  night, 
suddenly  freeze  on  being  poured  out  in  the  morning.  In 
cold  climates  this  is  not  uncommon.  Well,  the  particles  of 
sulphate  of  soda  in  this  solution  are  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  I  can  push  them  over  it,  by  simply  dropping  a 
small  crystal  of  the  substance,  not  larger  than  a  grain  of 
sand,  into  the  solution.  Observe  what  takes  place ;  the 
bottle  now  contains  a  clear  liquid  ;  I  drop  the  bit  of  crys- 
tal in,  it  does  not  sink ;  the  molecules  have  closed  round  it 
to  form  a  solid  in  which  it  is  now  embedded.  The  passage 
of  the  atoms  from  a  state  of  freedom  to  a  state  of  bondage 
goes  on  quite  gradually ;  you  see  the  solidification  extend- 
ing down  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Observe  where  I  have 
placed  my  thermo-electric  pile  p.  Its  naked  face  rests 
against  the  convex  surface  of  the  bottle,  and  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  points  to  zero.  The  process  of  crystalli- 
sation has  not  yet  reached  the  liquid  in  front  of  the  pile, 
but  you  see  it  approaching.  It  is  now  solidified  opposite 
the  pile,  and  mark  the  effect.  The  atoms,  in  falling  to  the 
solid  form,  develope  heat ;  this  heat  communicates  itself  to 
the  glass  envelope,  the  glass  envelope  warms  the  pile,  and 
the  needle,  as  you  see,  flies  to  90°.    The  quantity  of  heat 
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thuB  rendered  senaibla  hy  solidification  is  encUj  equal  to 
that  which  was  rendered  latent  hj  liqnefKction. 

We  hare,  in  these  experiments,  dealt  vith  the  latent 
heat  of  liqnida ;  let  me  now  direct  yonr  attention  to  a  few 
experiments  illnBtrative  of  what  has  been  called  the  l^«Qt 
heat  of  Taponn — in  other  words,  the  heat  consumed  in 
conferring  potential  energy,  vbea  a  body  passes  from  the 
liquid  to  the  gaaeons  State.  As  before,  I  tam  my  pile  upon 
its  back  with  its  naked  face  npwards,  and  on  tliis  face  I 
pbee  the  mlver  bamn  already  nsed,  into  which  I  have 
poured  a  small  qoantity  of  a  Toladle  liquid,  which  I  have 
purposely  warmed.  The  needle  now  moves,  indicating 
heat.  But  scarcdy  has  it  attuned  90°  when  it  tains 
promptly,  descends  to  0",  and  flies  with  violence  up  on  the 
side  of  cold.  The  liqnid  here  used  is  snlphnrio  ether ;  it  is 
very  volatile,  and  the  speed  of  its  evaporation  is  such  that 
it  consumes,  rapidly,  the  heat  at  first  communicated  to  it, 
and  then  abstracts  heat  from  the  face  of  the  pile.  I  re- 
move the  ether,  and  supply  its  place  by  alcohol,  slightly 
warm ;  the  needle,  as  before,  goes  up  on  the  side  of  heat. 
But  wait  a  moment ;  I  will  use  these  small  bellows  to  pro- 
mote the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol ;  now  yon  see  the  nee- 
dle descending,  and  now  it  is  ap  at  00°  on  the  side  of  cold. 
Water  is  not  nearly  so  volatile  as  alcohol,  still  I  can  show 
(he  absorption  of  heat  by  the  evaporation  of  water  also. 
We  use  a  kind  of  pottery  for  holding  water,  which  admits 
of  a  slight  percolation  of  the  liquid,  so  as  to  cause  a  kind 
of  dewiness  on  the  external  SBrface.  Evaporation  goes  on 
flora  that  surface,  and  the  heat  necessary  to  this  work, 
being  drawn  in  great  part  from  the  water  within,  keeps  it 
cool.     ButterK!oolers  are  made  on  the  same  principle. 

To  show  you  the  extent  to  which  refrigeration  may  be 
carried  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  I  have  here  an  instru- 
ment (fig,  46),  by  which  water  is  frozen,  through  the  sim- 
ple abstraction  of  its  heat  by  its  own  vapour.    The  instru- 
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ment  is  called  the  cryophorus^  or  ice-carrier,  and  it  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  It  is  made  in  this  way — a  lit- 
tle water  is  put  into  one  of  these  bulbs ;  the  other  bulb,  b, 
when  softened  by  heat,  had  a  tube  drawn  out  from  it  with 
a  minute  aperture  at  the  end.  Well,  the  water  was  boiled 
in  A,  and  steam  was  produced,  until  it  had  chased  all  the 
air  away  through  the  small  aperture  in  the  distant  bulb. 
When  the  bulbs  and  connecting  tube  were  filled  with  pure 
steam,  the  small  orifice  was  sealed  with  a  blow-pipe.  Here, 

Fig.  46. 


then,  we  have  water  and  its  vapour,  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  air.  You  hear  how  the  liquid  rings,  exactly  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  the  water-hammer. 

I  turn  all  the  liquid  into  one  bulb,  a,  which  I  dip  into 
an  empty  glass  to  protect  it  from  currents  of  air.  The 
empty  bulb,  b,  I  plunge  into  a  freezing  mixture  ;  thus,  the 
vapour  which  escapes  from  the  liquid  in  the  bulb,  a,  is  con- 
densed by  the  cold,  to  water,  in  n.  This  condensation 
permits  of  the  formation  of  new  quantities  of  vapour.  As 
the  evaporation  continues,  the  water  which  supplies  the 
vapour  becomes  more  and  more  chilled.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  it  will  be  converted  into  a 
cake  of  ice.  Here  is  the  opalescent  solid  formed  in  a  sec- 
ond instrument,  which  you  saw  me  arranging  before  the 
commencement  of  the  lecture.  The  whole  process  consists 
in  the  uncompensated  transfer  or  motion  from  the  one  bulb 
to  the  other.. 
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But  the  most  striking  example  of  the  oonstunpUon  of 
beat  in  changing  the  state  of  aggregation  is  fbniished  by 
the  substance  which  I  hare  imprisoned  in  this  strong  iron 
bottle.  This  bottle  contains  oarbonio  add,  liqnefied  by 
enonnooB  preBsnre.  The  anbstance  you  knov  is  a  gas  nnder 
ordinary  dronmstanceB ;  here  is  a  jar  ftill  of  it,  which, 
though  it  manifests  its  nature  by  eztinguishing  a  taper,  is 
not  to  be  distinguished,  by  the  eye,  from  common  air. 
When  the  cock  attached  to  the  iron  bottle  is  turned,  the 
pressure  which  acta  upon  the  gas  is  relieved,  the  liquid 
boils — ^flashes,  as  it  were,  suddenly  into  gas,  which  rushes 
from  the  orifice  with  impetuous  force.  But  you  can  see 
this  current  of  gas ;  xaixed  up  with  it  you  see  a  white  sub- 
stance, which  is  now  blown  agunst  me,  to  a  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  through  the  bIt.  What  is  this  white 
substance  f  It  ia  carbonic  acid  enow.  The  cold  produced 
in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  ia  so  intense 
that  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  ia  actually  frozen  to  fonn 
thia  snow,  and  minglea  in  small  flakes  with  the  issuing 
stream  of  gas.  I  can  collect  this  snow  in  a  auitable  vesBcl. 
Here  is  a  cylindrical  boi  with  two  hollow  handles,  through 
which  I  will  allow  the  gaa  to  pass.  Ri^t  and  left  you  sec 
the  streams,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  frozen  mass  is  re- 
tiuned  in  the  box.  I  open  it,  and  you  see  it  filled  with  thia 
perfectly  white  carbonic  acid  bdow. 

The  solid  very  gradually  disappears ;  its  conversioD  into 
v.iponr  is  slow,  because  it  can  only  slowly  collect  from  i^ur- 
rounding  substances  the  heat  necessary  to  vaporise  it.  You 
can  handle  it  freely,  but  not  press  it  too  much,  lest  it  should 
bum  you.  It  ia  cold  enough  to  bum  the  hand.  I  plunge 
a  piece  of  it  into  water,  and  hold  it  there :  you  eee  bubbles 
rising  through  the  water — these  are  pure  carbonic  acid  gas. 
I  collect  thia  gas,  and  show  yon  that  it  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  the  gas  oa  commonly  prepared.  The  solid 
acid  docs  not  melt  in  the  water ;  when  I  release  it,  It  rises 
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to  the  surface,  and  floats  upon  it.  I  put  a  bit  of  the  acid 
into  my  mouth,  taking  care  not  to  inhale  while  it  is  there. 
I  breathe  against  this  candle ;  my  breath  extinguishes  the 
flame.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  I  will  show 
you  how  it  is  possible  to  preserve  so  cold  a  body  in  the 
mouth  without  injury.  A  piece  of  iron  of  equal  coldness 
would  do  serious  damage. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  solid  body  intensely  cold,  which, 
however,  does  not  chill  bodies  in  contact  with  it,  as  it 
might  be  expected  to  do.  In  fact,  no  real  contact  has  been 
established  with  the  acid.  Water,  we  see,  will  not  dissolve 
it,  but  sulphuric  ether  will ;  and  by  pouring  a  quantity  of 
this  ether  on  the  snow,  I  obtiun  a  pasty  mass,  which  has 
an  enormous  power  of  refrigeration.  Here  I  have  some 
thick  and  irregular  masses  of  glass — the  feet,  in  fact,  of 
drinking-glasses.  I  place  a  portion  of  the  solid  acid  on 
them,  and  wet  it  with  ether ;  you  hear  the  glass  crack ;  it 
has  been  shattered  by  the  contraction  produced  by  the  in- 
tense cold. 

In  this  basin  I  spread  a  little  paper,  and  over  the  paper 
I  pour  a  pound  or  two  of  mercury ;  on  the  mercury  I  place 
some  solid  carbonic  acid,  and  over  the  acid  I  pour  a  little 
ether.  Mercury,  you  know,  requires  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture to  freeze  it.  Well,  here  it  is  frozen ;  I  turn  it  out  be- 
fore you,  a  solid  mass ;  I  can  hammer  the  solid ;  I  can  also 
cut  it  with  a  knife.  To  enable  me  to  lift  the  mercury  out 
of  the  basin,  I  have  dipped  this  wire  into  it ;  by  this  I 
raise  it,  and  plunge  it  into  a  glass  jar  containing  water.  It 
liquefies,  and  showers  downwards  through  the  water ;  but 
every  fillet  of  mercury  freezes  the  water  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact,  and  thus  round  each  fillet  is  formed  a 
tube  of  ice,  through  which  you  can  see  the  liquid  metal 
descending.  These  experiments  might  be  multiplied  al- 
most indefinitely  ;  but  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  shown  to 
illustrate  our  present  subject. 
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I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  and  very 
eingnlar  class  of  jdienomenaL,  connected  with  the  prodocdon 
of  vapour.  Hero  is  a  broad  porcelain  basin,  b  (fig.  47), 
filled  with  hot  water.  Here  ia  a  silver  basin,  a,  which  I 
now  heat  to  redness.  If  I  place  the  silver  basin  in  the  hot 
water,  what  will  ooonr  ?  You  might  naturally  reply,  that 
the  badn  will  impart  its 
'  excess  of  heat  Instantly  to 

the  water,  and  be  cooled 
down  to  the  temperature 
of  the  latter.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  oocnra.  The 
basin  for  a  time  developes 
a  sufficient  amount  of 
vapour  underneath  it,  to 
lift  it  entirely  out  of  contact  with  the  water ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Ibe  hypothesis,  developed  in  our  third  lecture,  it 
is  lifted  by  the  discharge  of  molecular  projectiles  against  its 
under  surface.  This  will  go  on  until  the  temperature  of 
the  basin  sinlca,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  produce  vapour 
of  sufficient  tension  to  support  iL  Then  it  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  water,  and  the  ordinary  hissing  of  a  hot 
metal,  togetlicr  with  the  cloud  which  forms  overhead,  de- 
clares the  fact. 

I  now  reverse  the  experiment,  and  instead  of  placing 
the  basin  in  the  water,  I  place  the  water  in  the  basin — first 
of  all,  however,  heating  the  latter  to  redness  by  a  lamp. 
You  liear  no  noise  of  ebullition,  no  hissing  of  the  water  aa 
I  pour  it  into  the  hot  basin ;  the  drop  rolls  about  on  its 
own  vapour — that  is  to  say,  it  is  sustained  by  tlie  recoil  of 
the  molecular  projectiles  discharged  from  its  under  surface. 
I  withdraw  the  lamp,  and  allow  the  basin  to  cool,  until  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  produce  vapour  strong  enough  to  support 
the  drop.    The  liquid  then  touches  the  metal ;  the  instant 
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it  does  BO,  Tiolent  ebollition  sets  in,  and  the  clond  which 
yon  now  obeerve  forma  above  the  basin. 

Yon  cannot,  from  your  present  position,  sec  this  flnt- 
tened  spheroid  rolling  about  in  the  hot  basin,  but  I  can 
show  it  to  yon,  and,  if  I  am  fortunate,  I  shall  show  you 
something  very  beautiful.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  an  incessant  developement  of  vapour  underneath 
the  drop,  which,  as  incessantly,  escapes  from  it  laterally. 
If  the  drop  rest  upon  a  flattisb  snrface,  so  that  the  lateral 


escape  is  very  difficult,  the  vapour  will  burst  up  through  the 
middle  of  the  drop.  But  I  have  here  arranged  maltors,  bo 
that  the  vapour  shall  issue  laterally ;  and  it  Bometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  escape  of  the  vapour  ia  rythmic  ;  it  isBues  in 
regular  pulses,  and  then  we  have  our  drop  of  water  mould- 
ed to  a  moat  beantifid  rosette.  I  have  it  now, — a  round 
mass  of  liquid,  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  beantifully 
crimped  border.  I  will  throw  the  beam  of  the  electric 
lamp  upon  this  drop  bo  as  to  illuminate  it,  and  holding  this 
lens  over  it,  I  hope  to  cast  ita  image  on  the  ceiling,  or  on 
the  screen.    There  it  ia  (fig.  48),  a  figure  eighteen  inchc*  in 
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diameter,  aw]  tho  vapour  breaking,  as  it'  in  mtisic,  from  its 
edge.  If  I  add  a  little  ink,  eo  ns  to  darken  the  liquid,  tlio 
definition  of  its  outline  U  .iu^iaiti-d,  but  tlic  pearly  lustra 
of  ita  surface  ia  lost.  I  withdraw  the  hoat ;  tlie  unduUlion 
continues  fot'  some  time :  tho  border  finally  becomes  unin- 
dented.  The  drop  ia  now  [lorfcclly  motionless — >i  liquid 
epberoid — and  no4>'  it  suddenly  spreads  upon  the  surface, 
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contact  has  been  established,  and  the  spheroidal  condition 
ends. 

I  dry  the  silver  basin  and  place  it,  with  its  bottom  up- 
wards, in  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  with  a  lens  in 
front  I  bring  the  rounded  outline  of  the  basin  to  a  focus 
on  the  screen ;  I  dip  this  bit  of  sponge  in  alcohol  and 
squeeze  it  over  the  cold  basin,  so  that  the  drops  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metal :  you  sec  their  magnified  images 
upon  the  screen,  and  you  observe  that  when  they  strike  the 
surface  they  spread  out  and  trickle  down  along  it.  Now  I 
will  heat  this  basin  by  placing  a  lamp  underneath.    Ob- 
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seire  vhst  occora:  when  I  squeeze  the  sponge  the  drops 
desoeud  as  before,  bat  wheo  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
baam  they  no  longer  spread  but  roll  over  the  surface  as 
liquid  spheres  (fig.  49).  See  how  they  bound  and  dance 
as  if  tbey  had  fallen  upon  elastic  springs ;  and  so  in  fact 
they  have.  Every  drop,  as  it  Btrlkes  the  hot  surface,  and 
as  it  nrils  along  the  surface,  developes  vapour  which  lifts 
it  out  of  contact,  thus  destroying  all  cohesion  between  the 
surface  and  the  drop,  and  enabling  the  latter  to  preserve  its 
Bpberical  or  spheroidal  form, 

I  have  here  an  arrangement  suggested  by  Professor 
Poggendorf,  which  shows,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  the 
interruption  of  contact  between  the  spheroidal  drop  and  its 
supporting  surface.    From  this  silver  basin,  b  (fig.  90),  in- 


tended to  hold  the  drop,  I  carry  a  wire,  to,  round  yonder 
magnetic  needle ;  the  other  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire 
I  attach  to  one  end  of  this  battery,  a.  From  the  opposite 
pole  of  the  little  battery  I  carry  a  wire,  w',  and  so  attach 
it  to  the  arm,  a  b,  of  this  retort-stand,  k,  that  I  can  readily 
lower  it.  I  heat  the  basin,  pour  in  the  water,  and  lower 
my  wire  till  the  end  of  it  dips  into  the  spheroidal  mass ; 
you  see  no  motion  of  the  galvanometer  needle ;  the  only 
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gap  in  the  entire  circuit  ie  that  wlilch  now  eiists  under- 
neath the  dro}).  If  the  drop  were  in  contact  the  cutrent 
would  pass.  I  jjrove  this  tbna :  I  withdraw  the  lamp ;  the 
spheroidal  state  will  soon  end ;  the  liquid  will  touch  the 
bottom.  It  now  does  bo,  and  the  needle  instantly  flies 
aside. 

Yon  can  actually  ecc  the  intcrml  Letwecn  the  drop  and 
the  hot  sarfa(»c  upon  which  it  rests.  A  private  experiment 
may  be  made  iti  this  way :  Let  a  flattish  bitfiin,  n  (£g.  51), 
be  turned  upside  down,  and  let  the  bottom  of  it  be  Blightly 
indented  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  drop ;  heat  the  basin  by 
a  spirit  lamp,  mid  place  upon  it  a  drop  of  ink,  d,  with  which 
a  little  alcf^ol  has  been  mixed.     Stretch  a  platinum  wire. 
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a  b,  vertically  behind  the  drop,  and  render  the  wire  incan 
descent  by  Bonding  a  current  of  electricity  throngb  it  Bring 
yowr  eye  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  drop,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  see  the  red-hot  wire  through  the  interval 
between  the  drop  and  the  surface  which  snpports  it  Let 
me  show  yon  this  interval.  I  place  my  basin,  b  (fig.  52), 
as  before,  with  its  bottom  upward  in  front  of  the  lamp ;  I 
heat  the  basin  and  bring  carefully  down  upon  it  a  drop,  d, 
dojiendent  from  a  pipette.    When  it  rests  ujhon  the  prop- 
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er  part  of  tbe  sarfacc,  and  the  lens  in  front  U  brought  to 
its  proper  pomtion,  yon  see  a  line  of  bright  light  between 
the  drop  and  the  silver,  indicating  that  the  be^m  of  the 
lamp  has  passed  tmdemeath  the  drop  to  the  screen. 

The  spheroidal  condition  was  first  observed  by  Leiden- 
frost,  aod  I  might  give  yon  fifty  other  illustrations  of  it. 


Liquids  can  he  made  to  roll  on  liquids.  If,  moreover,  I 
take  this  red-hot  ct^per  ball  and  plimge  it  into  a  vessel  of 
hot  water,  a  load  sputtering  is  produced,  due  to  tbe  escape 
of  the  vapour  generated ;  still  the  contact  of  the  liquid  and 
solid  is  only  very  partial :  let  the  ball  cool,  the  liquid  at 
length  tonches  it,  and  then  the  ebullition  is  so  violent  as 
to  project  the  water  from  the  vessel  on  all  sides. 

M.  Bontigny  has  of  late  lent  new  interest  to  this  sub- 
ject by  expanding  the  field  of  illustration,  and  applying  it 
to  the  explanation  of  many  extraordinary  effects.  If  the 
band  be  wet,  it  may  he  passed  though  a  stream  of  molten 
metal  withoat  injury.  I  have  seen  M.  Bontigny  myself  pass 
his  wet  hand  through  a  stream  of  molten  iron,  and  toss  with 
his  fingers  tbe  fused  metal  from  a  cmcibte :  a  blacksmith 
will  lick  a  white  hot  iron  without  fear  of  burning  his 
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tODgne.  The  tongue  ia  efiectually  preserved  from  contact 
with  the  iron,  by  the  vapour  deve]o|>cd  ;  and  it  wan  to  the 
vapour  of  the  carbonic  acid,  ^'hii^h  shielded  mc  front  its 
contact,  that  I  owed  uiy  safety  when  I  put  tlie  substance 
into  my  tnotitti.  To  the  same  protective  iufluenco  many 
escapes  from  the  fiery  ordeal  of  ancient  times  have  bcvii 
attributed  by  M.  Boutigny.  I  may  add,  that  tho  esplaiia- 
tion  of  tlie  spheroidal  condition  given  by  M.  Boutigny  has 
not  been  accepted  by  aoioitiflo  men. 

Boiler  ezplosions  have  also  been  ascribed  to  the  water 
in  the  boiler  assuming  the  ^Aeroidal  state  j  the  sudden 
developement  of  steam,  by  subseqaent  contact  with  tine 
heated  metal,  causing  Hie  ezplouoo.  We  are  more  igno- 
rant of  these  things  than  we  ought  to  be.    Experimental 


science  has  brought  &  scries  of  true  causes  to  light,  wfaidi 
may  produce  these  terrible  catastrophes,  but  practical  tia- 
ence  has  not  yet  determined  the  extent  to  which  they  ao- 
tually  come  into  operation.  The  effect  of  a  sudden  genera- 
tion of  steam  has  been  illustrated  by  an  experiment  which 
I  ivitl  now  make  in  your  presence.  Here  is  a  copper  ves- 
sel, V  (fig.  63),  with  a  neck  which  I  can  stop  with  this 
cork,  through  which  half  an  inch  of  fine  glass  tubing  passes. 
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I  heat  the  copper  vessel,  and  pour  into  it  a  little  water. 
The  liquid  is  now  in  the  spheroidal  state.  I  cork  the  vessel, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  steam  developed,  while  the  water 
remains  spheroidal,  escapes  through  the  glass  tube.  I  now 
remove  the  vessel  from  the  lamp,  and  wait  for  a  minute  or 
two :  very  soon  the  water  will  come  into  contact  with  the 
copper ;  it  now  does  so,  and  you  observe  the  result :  the 
cork  is  driven,  as  if  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  atmosphere. 

1  have  reserved  what  you  will  probably  think  the  most 
interesting  experiment  in  connection  with  this  subject,  for 
the  conclusion  of  to-day's  lecture.    M.  Boutigny,  by  means 
of  sulphurous  acid,  first  froze  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible  ; 
and  Mr.  Faraday  subsequently  froze  mercury,  by  means  of 
soUd  carbonic  acid.    I  will  try  and  reproduce  this  latter  re- 
sult ;  but  first  let  me  operate  with  water.    I  have  here  a 
hollow  sphere  of  brass  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  now 
accurately  filled  with  water;  into  the  sphere  I  have  Lad 
this  wire  screwed,  which  is  to  sene  as  a  handle.     I  heat 
this  platinum  crucible  to  glowing  redness,  and  place  within 
it  some  lumps  of  solid  carbonic  acid.    I  pour  some  etlier  on 
the  acid — ^neither  of  them  comes  into  contact  with  the  hot 
crucible — ^they  are  protected  from  contact  by  the  elastic 
cushion  of  vapour  which  surrounds  them ;   I  lower  my 
sphere  of  water  down  upon  the  mass,  and  carefully  pile 
fragments  of  carbonic  acid  over  it,  adding  also  a  little 
ether.     The  pasty  mass  within  the  red-hot  crucible  remains 
intensely  cold ;  and  now  you  hear  a  crack !    I  am  thereby 
assured  that  the  experiment  will  succeed.    The  freezing 
water  has  burst  the  brass  sphere,  as  it  burst  the  iron  bottles 
in  a  former  experiment.    Round  the  sphere  I  have  wound 
a  bit  of  wire  to  prevent  the  ice  from  falling  out.    I  now 
raise  the  sphere,  peel  off  the  shattered  brass  shell,  and  there 
you  have  a  solid  sphere  of  ice,  extracted  from  the  red-hot 
crucible. 
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I  place  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  a  conical  copper  spoon, 
and  dip  it  into  the  crucible.  The  ether  in  the  crucible  has 
taken  fire,  whicli  I  did  not  intend  it  to  do.  The  experiment 
ought  to  be  so  made,  that  the  carbonic  at:id  gas — the  choke- 
damp  of  mines — ought  to  keep  the  etlier  from  ignition. 
But  the  mercury  will  freeze  notwithstanding.  Out  of  the 
fire,  and  through  the  tlamo,  I  draw  the  e]>oon,  and  there  is 
the  frozen  mass  turned  out  before  you  on  the  table. 


LECTURE    VI 

[February  27,  1862.] 


CONTECnON  OF  BEATED  AIR — WINDS — THE  UPPER  AND  LOWER  *  TRADES ' 
— EFFECT  OF  THE  EARTH'S  ROTATION  ON  THE  DIRECTION  OF  WIND — IN- 
FLUENCE OF  AQUEOUS  VAPOUR  UPON  CLIMATE — EUROPE  THE  CONDENSER 
OF  THE  WESTERN  ATLANTIC — RAINFALL  IN  IRELAND — THE  GULF  STREAM 
— FORMATION  OF  SNOW — FORMATION  OF  ICE  FROM  SNOW — GLACIERS — 
PHENOMENA  OF  GLACIER  MOTION — REGELATION — MOULDING  OF  ICE  BT 
PRESSURE — ^ANCIENT  GLACIERS. 


appendix: — DATA   CONCERNING   GLACIER   MOTION. 

I  PROPOSE  devoting  an  hour  to-day  to  the  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  exhibit 
themselves  on  a  large  scale  in  Nature.  And  first,  with  re- 
gard to  winds.  You  see  those  sunbumers  now  almost 
wholly  turned  down,  which  are  intended  to  illuminate  this 
room  when  the  daylight  is  intercepted  or  gone.  Not  to 
give  light  alone  were  they  placed  there ;  they  were  set  up, 
in  part,  to  promote  ventilation.  The  air,  heated  by  the 
gas  flames,  expands,  and  issues  in  a  strong  vertical  current 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  air  of  the  room  is  thereby  inces- 
santly drawn  upon,  and  a  fresh  supply  must  be  introduced 
to  make  good  the  loss.  Our  chimney  draughts  are  so  many 
vertical  winds  due  to  the  heating  of  the  air  by  our  fires. 

I  ignite  this  piece  of  brown  paper,  the  flame  ascends ;  I 
blow  out  the  flame,  leaving  the  edges  of  the  paper  smok- 
ing ;  the  heated  edges  warm  the  air,  and  produce  currents 
which  carry  the  smoke  upward.    I  dip  the  smoking  paper 
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into  a  largo  glass  vessel,  and  stop  tbc  neck  of  Uie  vessel  to 
prevent  tbo  c«capc  of  the  smoke  ;  tlio  Braoki.'  ascends  with 
the  Uglit  air  in  tlic  nuddle,  spreads  out  laterally  above,  ia 
cooled,  aiid  falls  like  a  cascade  of  cloud  along  the  sides  of 
the  veesel.  I  have  hero  n  heavy  iron  ispatula,  bested  to 
dull  redness  ;  as  I  hold  it  thus,  you  cannot  see  the  currents 
of  beat«d  air  ascending  from  il  But  I  can  show  them  to 
yOH  by  their  action  on  strong  1  it.  I  place  the  spatula  in 
the  beam  of  the  electric  lump ;  uere  is  the  shadow  of  the 
epatula  on  the  streon,  and  those  waving  lines  of  light  and 
shade^nrk  the  Gticanuiig  upwards  of  the  heated  air.  Here 
also  is  an  irou  Kpoon  containing  a  fragment  of  sulphur, 
which  I  heat  until  it  ignites ;  I  plunge  the  sulphur  into  this 
jar  of  oxygen  :  the  combustion  becomes  more  brilliant  and 
energetic,  and  the  air  of  the  jar  ia  thrown  into  intense  com- 
motion. The  fumes  of  the  sulphur  enable  you  tx)  track  the 
storms  which  the  heating  of  the  air  pi-oduces  within  the 
jar.  I  use  the  word  '  storms'  advisedly,  for  tie  hurricanes 
which  desolate  the  earth  ai'e  nothing  more  than  large  illus- 
trations of  the  eOect  which  we  have  produced  in  this  glass 
jar. 

From  tbo  heat  of  the  sun  our  winds  are  all  derived. 
Wc  live  at  tbo  bottom  of  an  aerial  ocean,  which  is  to  a  re- 
markable degree  permeable  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  is  but 
little  disturbed  by  their  direct  action.  But  those  rays, 
when  they  full  upon  the  earth,  heat  its  surface ;  the  air  in 
contact  with  tbc  surface  shares  its  heat,  is  expanded,  and 
ascends  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  aOnosphere.  Where 
the  rays  fall  vertiwdly  on  the  earth,  the  healing  of  the  sur- 
face is  greatest,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  tropics.  Here 
aerial  currents  ascend  and  flow  laterally  north  and  south 
towards  the  poles,  the  heavier  mr  of  the  polar  re^ons 
streaming  In  to  supply  the  place  vacated  by  the  light  and 
warm  air.  Thus  we  have  an  incessant  circulation.  Yes- 
terday I  made  the  following  eKperiment  in  the  hot  room 
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of  a  Turkish  bath.  I  opened  wide  the  door,  and  held  a 
lighted  taper  in  the  doorway,  midway  between  top  and 
bottom.  The  flame  rose  straight  from  the  taper.  I  placed 
the  taper  at  the  bottom,  it  was  blown  violently  inwards ;  I 
placed  it  at  the  top,  it  was  blown  violently  outwards.  Here 
we  had  two  currents,  or  winds,  sliding  over  each  other, 
and  moving  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  also,  as  regards 
our  hemisphere,  we  have  a  current  from  the  equator  setting 
in  towards  the  north  and  flowing  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  another  flowing  towards  the  equator  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  These  are  the  upper 
and  the  lower  Trade  Winds. 

Were  the  earth  motionless,  these  two  ciu-rents  would 
run  directly  north  and  south,  but  the  earth  rotates  from 
west  to  east  roimd  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
virtue  of  this  rotation,  an  individual  at  the  equator  is  car- 
ried round  with  a  velocity  of  1,000  miles  an  hour.  You 
have  observed  what  takes  place  when  a  person  incautiously 
steps  out  of  a  carriage  in  motion.  He  is  animated  by  the 
motion  of  the  carriage,  and  when  his  feet  touch  the  earth 
he  is  thrown  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  This 
is  what  renders  leaping  from  a  railway  carriage,  wlien  the 
train  is  at  full  speed,  almost  always  fatal.  As  we  with- 
draw from  the  equator,  the  velocity  due  to  the  earth's  ro- 
tation diminishes,  and  becomes  nothing  at  the  poles.  It  is 
proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
diminishes  as  these  circles  diminish  in  size.  Imagine,  then, 
an  individual  suddenly  transferred  from  the  equator  to  a 
place  where  the  velocity,  due  to  rotation,  is  only  900  miles 
an  hour ;  on  touching  the  earth  here  he  would  be  thrown 
forward  in  an  easterly  direction,  with  a  velocity  of  100 
miles  an  hour,  this  being  the  difference  between  the  equa- 
torial velocity  with  which  he  started,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  earth's  surface  in  his  new  locality. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  transfer  of  air  from 
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the  equatorial  to  tlio  nortliem  regions,  and  vice  versfb.  At 
the  equator  ihc  air  poasesaea  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face there,  and  on  quitting  tiiis  position,  it  not  only  has  its 
tendency  northwaida  to  obey,  but  aleo  a  tendency  to  the 
cast,  and  it  must  take  a.  resultant  direction.  The  farther  it 
goes  nortli  the  more  Is  it  deflected  from  its  original  course ; 
the  more  it  turns  towards  the  east,  the  more  it  becomes 
what  we  sliould  call  a  westerly  wind.  The  opposite  holds 
good  for  the  current  procceding/ron»  the  uortli ;  this  passes 
from  planus  of  slow  motion  to  places  of  quick  motion  ;  it  is 
met  by  Hie  earth ;  hence  the  wind  which  started  as  a  north 
wind  becomes  a  norlh-east  wind,  and  as  it  approaches  the 
equator  it  becomes  more  and  more  eaKterly, 

It  is  Hot  by  reasoning  alone  that  we  arrirc  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  the  upper  abnospherio  cnnent, 
though  reasoning  is  sufficient  to  show  that  compensation 
must  take  plac«  somehow, — that  a  wind  cannot  blow  in  any 
direction  without  an  equal  displacement  of  air  taking  place 
in  the  opposite  direction.  But  clouds  are  sometimes  seen  in 
the  tropics  high  in  the  atmosphere,  and  moving  in  a  directioa 
opposed  to  that  of  the  constant  wind  below.  Could  we  dis- 
charge a  light  body  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  it  to  pea- 
ctrate  the  lower  current,  and  reach  the  higher,  the  direcuoQ 
of  that  body's  motion  would  give  us  the  direction  of  the 
wind  above.  Human  strength  cannot  perform  this  expeii- 
mcnt,  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  made.  Ashes  have  beai 
shot  tJirough  the  lower  current  by  volcanoes,  and,  from  the 
places  where  they  have  subsequently  fallen,  the  directi(n 
of  the  wind  which  carried  them  has  been  inferred.  Pro- 
fessor Dove  in  hia  '  Witterungs  Verbaltnisse  von  Beriin' 
cited  the  following  instance  :  '  On  the  night  of  April  30th, 
explosions  like  those  of  heavy  artillery  were  heard  at  Bsrba- 
does,  60  that  the  garrison  at  Fort  St.  Anne  remained  all  night 
under  arms.  On  May  1,  at  daybreak,  the  eastern  portien 
of  the  horizon  appeared  clear,  while  the  rest  of  the  finiu. 
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ment  was  covered  by  a  black  cloud,  which  soon  extended 
to  the  east,  quenched  the  light  there,  and  at  length  pro- 
duced a  darkness  so  dense  that  the  windows  in  the  rooms 
could  not  bo  discerned.  A  shower  of  ashes  descended, 
under  which  the  tree  branches  bent  and  broke.  Whence 
came  these  ashes  ?  From  the  direction  of  the  wind,  we 
should  infer  that  they  came  from  the  Peak  of  the  Azores : 
they  came,  however,  from  the  volcano  Mome  Garou  in  St. 
Vincent,  which  lies  about  100  miles  west  of  Barbadocs.  The 
ashes  had  been  cast  into  the  current  of  the  upper  trade.  A 
second  example  of  the  same  kind  occurred  on  January  20, 
1835.  On  the  24th  and  25th  the  sun  was  darkened  in  Ja- 
maica by  a  shower  of  fine  ashes,  which  had  been  discharged 
from  the  mountain  Coseguina,  distant  800  miles.  The  peo- 
ple learned  in  this  way  that  the  explosions  previously  heard 
were  not  those  of  artillery.  These  ashes  could  only  have 
been  carried  by  the  upper  current,  as  Jamaica  Hes  north- 
east from  the  mountain.  The  same  eruption  gives  also  a 
beautiful  proof  that  the  ascending  air-current  divides  itself 
above,  for  ashes  fell  upon  the  ship  Conway  in  the  Pacific, 
at  a  distance  of  700  miles  south-west  of  Coseguina. 

'  Even  on  the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes  no  traveller 
has  as  yet  reached  the  upper  trade.  From  this  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  force  of  the  explosions ;  they  were 
indeed  tremendous  in  both  instances.  The  roaring  of  Cose- 
guina was  heard  at  San  Salvador,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles. 
Union,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Conchagua,  was  in 
absolute  darkness  for  forty-three  hours ;  as  light  began  to 
dawn  it  was  observed  that  the  searshore  had  advanced  800 
feet  upon  the  ocean,  through  the  mass  of  ashes  which  had 
fallen.  The  eruption  of  Mome  Garou  forms  the  last  link 
of  a  chain  of  vast  volcanic  actions.  In  June  and  July 
1811,  near  St.  Miguel,  one  of  the  Azores,  the  island  Sabri- 
na  rose,  accompanied  by  smoke  and  flame,  from  the  bottom 
of  a  sea  150  feet  deep,  attained  a  height  of  300  feet  and  a 
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drcumferenoe  of  a  mile.  The  small  AntiUes  wero  aftcr- 
wards  shaken,  and  subsequently  the  valleys  of  the  IGasis- 
sippi,  Arkansas,  and  Ohio.  But  the  elastic  forces  found  no 
vent ;  they  sought  one,  then,  on  the  north  coast  of  Colum- 
bia. March  26  began  as  a  day  of  extraordinary  heat  in 
Caraccas ;  the  air  was  dear  and  the  firmament  doudless. 
It  was  Green  Thursday,  and  a  rc^ment  of  troops  of  the 
line  stood  under  arms  in  the  barracks  of  the  quarter  San 
Carlos  ready  to  join  in  the  procession.  Tlie  people 
streamed  to  tlie  churches.  A  loud  subterranean  thunder 
was  heard,  and  immediatdy  afterwards  followed  an  eartli- 
quake  shock  so  violent,  that  the  church  of  Alta  Chrada,  150 
feet  in  height,  borne  by  pillars  fifteen  feet  thick,  formed  a 
heap  of  crushed  rubbidi  not  more  than  six  feet  high.  Li 
tlio  evening  tlic  almost  full  moon  looked  down  with  mild 
lustre  upon  the  ruins  of  the  town,  under  which  lay  the 
crusheil  bodies  of  upwards  of  10,000  of  its  inhabitants. 
I>ut  even  hero  tliere  was  no  exit  granted  to  the  elastic 
forces  underneath.  Finally,  on  April  27,  they  succeeded  in 
opening?  once  more  the  crater  of  Mome  Garou,  which  had 
been  ch)se(l  for  a  century ;  and  the  earth,  for  a  distance 
e(|ual  to  that  from  Vesuvius  to  Paris,  rung  with  the  thun- 
der-shout of  the  liberated  prisoner.* 

I  have  liere  a  terrestrial  globe,  on  which  I  now  trace 
with  my  hand  two  meridians  ;  they  start  from  the  equator 
of  the  globe  a  foot  apart,  wliich  would  correspond  to  about 
1,000  miles  on  the  earth's  surface.  But  these  meridians, 
as  they  proceed  northward,  gradually  approach  each  other, 
and  meet  at  the  north  pole.  It  is  manifest  that  the  air 
which  rises  between  these  meridians  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gions must,  if  it  went  direct  to  the  pole,  squeeze  itself  into 
an  ever-narroAving  bed.  Were  the  earth  a  cylinder  instead 
of  a  sphere,  we  miglit  have  a  circulation  from  the  middle 
'  tlie  cylinder  quite  to  eacli  end,  and  a  return  current  from 
;h  end  to  the  middle.    But  this,  in  the  case  of  the  earth. 
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is  impossible,  simply  bccanse  the  space  around  tbe  poles  is 
unable  to  embrace  the  air  from  the  equator.  The  cooled 
equatorial  air  sinks,  and  the  return  current  sets  in  before 
the  poles  are  attained,  and  this  occurs  more  or  less  irregu- 
larly. The  two  currents,  moreover,  instead  of  flowing  one 
over  the  other,  often  flow  beside  each  other.  They  con- 
stitute rivers  of  air,  with  incessantly  shifting  beds. 

These  are  the  great  winds  of  our  atmosphere  which, 
however,  are  materially  modified  by  the  irregular  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  water.  Winds  of  minor  importance  also 
occur,  through  the  local  action  of  heat,  cold,  and  evapora- 
tion. There  are  winds  produced  by  the  heating  of  the  air 
in  Alpine  valleys,  and  which  sometimes  rush  with  sudden 
and  destructive  violence  down  the  gulleys  of  the  moun- 
tains :  gentler  down-flows  of  air  are  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  glaciers  upon  the  heights.  There  are  the  land 
breeze  and  the  sea  breeze,  due  to  the  varying  temperature 
of  the  sea-board  soil,  by  day  and  night.  The  morning  sun 
heating  the  land,  produces  vertical  displacement,  and  the 
air  from  the  sea  moves  landward.  In  the  evening  the  land 
is  more  chilled  by  radiation  than  the  sea,  and  the  conditions 
are  reversed ;  the  heavy  air  of  the  land  now  flows  seaward. 

Thus,  then,  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  the  tropics  is  sent 
by  an  atrial  messenger  towards  the  poles,  a  more  equable 
distribution  of  terrestrial  warmth  being  thus  secured.  But 
in  its  flight  northward  the  air  is  accompanied  by  another 
substance — ^by  the  vapour  of  water,  which,  you  know,  is 
perfectly  transparent.  Imagine  the  ocean  of  the  tropics, 
giving  forth  its  vapour,  which  promotes  by  its  lightness  the 
ascent  of  the  associated  air.  They  expand  as  they  ascend  : 
at  a  height  of  10,000  feet  the  air  and  vapour  occupy  twice 
the  volume  which  they  embraced  at  the  sea  level.  To  se- 
cure this  space  they  must,  by  their  elastic  force,  push  away 
the  air  in  all  directions  round  them ;  they  must  perform 
work ;  and  this  work  cannot  be  perfoimcd,  save  at  the  ex- 
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pOH*  'if  the  wwah  vilii  which  tliey  were  In  the  Brst  in- 

Ill'  vnfiuur  lima  duQed  is  do  longer  competent  to  retain 
the  gh'rimH  form.  It  b  predpitated  as  cloud :  the  cloud 
SencanU  an  rain ;  and  in  the  region  of  calnDu,  or  directly 
under  tlw  umi,  where  (he  air  b  first  drained  of  its  aqitcotis 
toad,  <ltr  d'-«t«nt  of  rain  ise  ormous.  The  sun  docs  not 
fetnatli  nlwiiyn  vertically  over  he  same  parnllel  of  latitude 
— he  til  tioinotiinps  north  of  tne  equator,  sometimes  Boutli 
itf  thi'  nuintor,  iho  two  tmi  ics  limiting  hia  cscun^oD. 
WliMt  Ik'  I«  iwuth  of  the  oi  or,  the  earth's  surface  north 
i»r  It  t"  »■>  ti»iipwr  in  the  ref  m  of  calms,  hnt  in  a  region 
tti'limn  ttliioh  the  ai'rlil  cu  eiit  from  the  north  flows 
("WtthN  tlic  iv^oa  of  calms.  The  movinj;  air  is  bnt 
fllnttlli  i'li(ii,j,'d  «ith  vai>onr,  and  as  il  irnvc!?  IV.-th  Tiarth 
111  oiHliti  II  l.,v.Miir*  ever  warmer;  ii  i.  ;;-■,;:  -i  -  ,  .Irv 
M  iKil,  i\\\\\  IIn  i\«)vicily  to  retain  raponr  is  ctntinully  ang- 
ii>iiiMii)i,  Il  Ik  I >I .til),  from  tbeee  contddenlioDfl,  tint  each 
|il.iiti  litih\tH>i)  tt»^  in>|tifs  must  hare  its  drf  kssob  and 
iMiii)  MMum  1  dry  ^tlM^i)  the  sun  is  at  tbe  qpftonte  aide  of  i 
llii'  inii;Unr,  H»tl  wvt  wh.li  the  son  is  oTubod. 

t)iit.luMlly,  hnwpv^r,  as  the  oppn-  stmt*,  -rnhkii  rkes 
lioiit  \i\i\  i'.|iwiitr,  sdJ  flows  towanls  ibe  piJfi.  becomes 
oliillint  aitil  donse,  it  tanks  toward*  the  eaiA;  at  Hie  Peak 
«!'  'IWiTii)^  it  ha*  aln-ady  euuk  U-low  dws^^utof  the 
«umntAin.  With  tl.c  contrary  wind  blowii^  at  fte  base, 
tlio  traveUer  finds  the  stream  from  the  eqolor  blowing 
i.tronjr  over  the  lOp.  Farther  north  the  eqoatorid  wbd 
«mks  lower  still,  and  finally  quite  reaches  the  ivftee  of 
the  earth.  Europe,  for  the  most  part,  is  oTOf^nrvd  by 
this  equatorial  current.  Here  m  London,  for  eight  or  nine 
months  m  the  year,  south-wcsterh-  grinds  preraiL  Bat 
mark  what  an  mfluence  this  must  have  upon  our  dimate. 
The  moistare  of  tlie  equatorial  ocean  comes  to  ns  endowed 
nitl.  potential  ccergy;   with  its  molecules  separate,  and 
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therefore  competent  to  dash  and  develope  heat  by  their 
collision ;  it  comes,  if  you  will,  charged  with  latent  heat, 
hi  our  northern  atmosphere  the  collision  takes  place,  and 
the  heat  generated  is  a  main  source  of  warmth  to  our  cli- 
mate. Were  it  not  for  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  we  should 
have  over  us  the  hot  dry  blasts  of  Africa ;  but  owing  to 
this  rotation,  the  wind  which  starts  northward  from  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico  is  deflected  to  Europe.  Europe  is,  there- 
fore, the  recipient  of  those  stores  of  latent  heat  which  were 
amassed  in  the  western  Atlantic.  The  British  Isles  come 
in  for  the  greatest  share  of  this  moisture  and  heat,  and  this 
circumstance  adds  itself  to  that  already  dwelt  upon — the 
high  specific  heat  of  water — ^to  preserv'e  our  climate  from 
extremes.  It  is  thib  condition  of  things  which  makes  our 
fields  so  green,  and  which  gives  the  blossom  to  our  maid- 
ens' cheeks.  A  German  writer,  Moritz,  expresses  himself 
on  these  points  in  the  following  ardent  words : — '  Ye 
blooming  youthful  faces,  ye  green  meadows  and  streams 
of  this  happy  land,  how  have  ye  enchanted  me  I  O  Rich- 
mond, Richmond  1  never  can  I  forget  the  evening  when, 
full  of  delight,  I  wandered  near  you  up  and  down  along 
the  flowery  banks  of  the  Thames.  This,  however,  must 
not  detain  me  from  that  dry  and  sand-strewn  soil  on  which 
fate  has  appointed  me  my  sphere  of  action.'  All  this  poe- 
try and  enchantment  are  derived  directly  from  aqueous 
vapour.* 

As  we  travel  eastward  in  Europe,  the  amount  of  aque- 
ous precipitation  grows  less  and  less ;  the  air  becomes  more 
and  more  drained  of  its  moisture.  Even  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  our  own  islands  the  difference  is  sensi- 
ble, and  local  circumstances  also  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  amount  of  precipitation.  Dr.  Lloyd  finds  the  mean 
yearly  temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  about 

*  Its  relation  to  Radiant  Heat  is  dcTclopcU  in  Lecture  XI. 
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two  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  cout,  at  the 
same  height,  and  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitade.  Tie 
total  amount  of  run  which  fell  in  the  year  18fil,  at  Tarions 
BtatJoDS  in  the  island,  is  given  in  ttie  foUowing  tahle — 

Btallan  Rain  In  loohc* 

Poitariington 


IhibUu 
Ath7. 


KiUybcga   . 

DmuDOTe    . 

Portrush 

BurincRum 

Uarkrce      . 

CastlelovDscDd 

WcBlport    . 

C»liirci»con 

"With  reference  to  this  table,  Dr.  Lloyd  remarks— 
'  1.  That  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  yearly  amooirt 


of  rain  at  the  difiercot  etations,  all 
four)  are  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
rain  (at  Cahirciveen)  being  nearly  I 
tlic  least  (at  Portarlington). 

'  2.  That  the  stations  of  least  rain 
on  the  eastern  coast,  while  those  of  tliL'  g 
at  or  near  the  western  coast. 

'3.  Th.it  the  amount  of  rain  is  gioati; 
the  proximity  of  a  moimtain  chain  or  -.n  cni 
considerable  in  such  neighbourhood,  iiiJc,-: 
to  the  north-east  of  the  same. 

'Thns,  Portarlington  lies  to  the  nortli 
bloom;  Killough  to  the  north-cast  of  llie 
Dublin,  north-east  of  the  Wicklow  range, 


hich  (escepUng 

Bca  love!;  the  greatest 

imca  as  great  u 

Iper  inland  or 
It  rains  ar« 


hependent  on 
iring  a\wiiys 
e  gtation  lie 

t  of  Slicve- 

nmge; 
Oa 
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the  other  hand,  the  stations  of  greatest  rain,  Cahirciveen, 
CasUetownsend,  Westport,  &c.,  ai-e  in  the  vicinity  of  high 
monntsdns,  but  on  a  dijSerent  side.'  * 

This  distribution  of  heat  by  the  transfer  of  masses  of 
heated  air  from  place  to  place,  has  been  called  *  convectiorij* 
in  contradistinction  to  the  process  of  conduction,  which 
will  be  treated  in  our  next  lecture.  Heat  is  distributed  in 
a  similar  manner  through  liquids.  I  have  here  a  glass  cell, 
c  (fig.  64),  containing  warm  water ;  I  place  it  in  front  of 

Fig.  54. 


the  electric  lamp,  and  by  means  of  a  converging  lens, 
throw  a  magnified  image  of  the  cell  upon  the  screen.  I 
now  introduce  the  end  of  this  pipette  into  the  water  of  the 
cell,  and  allow  a  little  cold  water  to  gently  enter  the  hot. 
The  diflTerence  of  refraction  between  both  enables  you  to 
see  the  heavy  cold  water  falling  through  the  lighter  warm 
water.  The  experiment  succeeds  still  better  when  I  allow 
a  fragment  of  ice  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
As  the  ice  meltB,  it  sends  long  hea^y  striaj  downwards  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cell.    You  obsene,  as  I  cause  the  ice  to 


*  The  greatest  rainfall  recorded  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel  in  his  table 
(Meteorology,  110,  &c.)  occurs  at  Cherra  Pungee,  where  the  annnal  fall  is 
592  inches.  It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  far  into  the  subject  of  meteor- 
ology ;  for  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information  the  reader  will  refer  to 
the  excellent  works  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel  and  Professor  Dove. 
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more  aloug  ttio  top,  how  these  streams  of  cold  water 
descend  through  tho  hot.  I  now  reverse  the  experimi'^t, 
placing  Gold  water  in  the  cell,  nnd  hot  water  in  the  pipette. 
Care  is  liert  necessary  to  allow  the  wnrm  water  to  eater 
without  nny  iiiomentiuu,  which  would  carry  it  mechanically 
■  down.  Yon  notic«  the  eflecL  Tlie  point  of  the  [Upette  in 
in  the  nuddlc  of  the  cell,  and  you  see,  us  the  warm  water 


enters,  it  speedily  turns  upwards  (fig.  55}  and  overflows  the 
top,  almost  as  oil  would  do  under  the  name  circnmstancca. 

When  a  vessel  conUuning  water  is  heated  at  tlie  bot- 
tom, the  warmth  communicated  is  thus  diffused.  Toomay 
BOO  the  direction  of  the  ascending  warm  currents  by  means 
of  the  electric  lamp,  and  also  that  of  the  currents  which 
descend  to  occupy  the  |Jacc  of  the  lighter  water.  Here  is 
a  vessel  confining  cochineal,  tho  fragments  of  whicJi, 
being  not  much  heavier  than  the  water,  freely  follow  tho 
direction  of  its  currents.  You  see  the  pieces  of  eodiineal 
breaking  loose  from  the  heated  bottom ;  ascending  along 
the  middle  of  tho  jar,  and  descending  again  by  tho  ddes. 
In  tho  Geyser  of  Iceland  this  convection  occurs  on  a  grand 
scale.  A  fmgmont  of  paper  thrown  upon  the  centre  of  the 
water  which  fills  tho  pipe  is  instantly  drawn  towards  the 
side,  .ind  there  sucked  down  by  the  descending  current. 

Piirtly  to  this  cause,  but  mainly,  perhaps,  to  the  action 
of  winds,  currents  establish  themselves  in  tho  ocean,  and 
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powerfully  influence  climate  by  the  heat  which  they  dis- 
tribute. The  most  remarkable  of  these  currents,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  for  us,  is  the  so-called  Gulf-stream, 
which  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  equatorial  re- 
gions through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  As  it  quits  the  straits  of  Florida  it  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  88°  Fahr.,  thence  it  follows  the  coast  of  America  as 
far  as  Cape  Fear,  whence  it  starts  across  the  Atlantic,  tak- 
ing a  north-easterly  course,  and  finally  washing  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  the  north-western  shores  of  Europe  gen- 
erally. As  might  be  expected,  the  influence  of  tliis  body 
of  warm  water  makes  itself  most  evident  in  our  winter. 
It  then  entirely  abolishes  the  difierence  of  temperature 
due  to  the  difierence  of  latitude  of  north  and  south  Brit- 
ain ;  if  we  walk  from  the  Channel  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  in 
January,  we  encounter  everywhere  the  same  temperature. 
The  Isothermal  line  runs  north  and  south.  The  presence 
of  the  water  renders  the  climate  of  western  Europe  totally 
dificrent  from  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  America.  The 
river  Hudson,  for  example,  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  is 
frozen  over  for  three  months  in  the  year.  Starting  from 
Boston  in  January,  and  proceeding  round  St.  John's,  and 
thence  to  Iceland,  we  meet  everywhere  the  same  tempera- 
ture. The  harbour  of  Hammerfest  derives  great  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  clear  of  ice  all  the  year  round.  This  is 
due  to  the  Gulf-stream  which  sweeps  round  the  North 
Cape,  and  so  modifies  the  climate  there,  that  at  some 
places,  by  proceeding  northward,  you  enter  a  warmer  re- 
gion. The  contrast  between  northern  Europe  and  the  east 
coast  of  America  caused  Halley  to  surmise  that  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  had  shifted ;  that  it  was  formerly  situate 
somewhere  near  Behring's  Straits,  and  that  the  intense 
cold  observed  in  these  regions  is  really  the  cold  of  the  an- 
cient pole,  which  had  not  been  entirely  subdued  since  the 
axis  changed  its  direction..    But  now  we  know  that^ifcCXaAA 
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^)Hl(i«|l«liii>  Alii  tlie  difliu^iou  of  licat  by  wbids  and  T&pooTS 
1,1V  lit*  l^^l  *'>'"s*^^  of  Kuropcan  inilditt.>es.  On  the  western 
tMiil  of  ^Vmerica,  between  tlie  Hocky  mounliiiuB  and  tLc 
«i«w4tn,  W^  Ii»d  >i  European  climate. 

KuTOpi',  thtu,  is  Ibo  coudcnser  of  the  Atlantic;  and  llic 
HUHUttoilut  aio  the  cbicf  condensers  iu  Europe.  On  tliem, 
UMrvOYeT)  whon  tbcy  are  Bufficiently  liigh,  tlio  condensed 
V«)tOUr  dt'scends,  not  in  a  liquid,  but  a  solid  form.  Let  iw 
looktoUiia  water  in  its  birlliiiliico,  and  follow  it  tlirongli 
Iti  ■ubteqneni  course.  Clouds  float  in  the  lur,  and  hence 
Un  lunnise  that  they  are  composed  of  vesiclea  or  bladders 
of  wftter,  thus  forming  gheHa  instead  of  apheree.  Eminent 
invoUerfl  say  that  they  have  seen  these  bubbles,  and  theii 
^iHtomcnts  are  entitled  to  all  respect.  It  is  certain,  how- 
(ivor,  that  the  water-particles  at  high  elevations  possess,  on 
«r  after  precipitation,  the  powers  of  building  themselves 
hilu  crystalline  forma;  they  thus  bring  forces  into  play 
wliioh  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
iiHilccular,  and  which  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  nggrc- 
galcs  necessary  to  form  vesicles. 

Snow,  perfectly  formed,  is  not  an  irregular  aggregate 
of  ice-particles ;  in  a  calm  aimosplicre,  tlie  aqueous  atoms 
arrange  themselves  so  as  to  fprm  the  most  exquisite  figures. 
You  have  seen  those  six-petalled  flowers  which  form  them- 
selves within  a  block  of  ice  when  a  beam  of  heat  is  sent 
through  it.  The  snow-crystals,  formed  in  a  calm  atmos- 
phere, are  built  upon  the  same  type :  the  molecules  arrange 
themselves  to  form  hexagonal  stars.  From  a  central  nuc- 
leus shoot  six  spiculEe,  every  two  of  which  arc  separated 
by  an  angle  of  60°.  From  these  central  ribs  smaller  spic- 
ulre  shoot  right  and  left  with  unerring  fidelity  to  the 
angle  60°,  and  from  these  again  other  smaller  ones  diverge 
at  the  same  angle.  The  eix-lcavcd  blossoms  assume  the 
vonderful  variety  of  form ;  their  tracery  is  of  the 
rozen  gauze ;  and  round  about  their  corners  other 
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iX)0ette8  of  smaller  dimensions  oflcn  cling.  Beauty  is  sn- 
peiposcd  upon  beauty,  as  if  Nature,  once  committed  to  her 
task,  took  delight  in  showing,  even  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  the  wealth  of  her  resources.* 

These  frozen  blossoms  constitute  our  mountain  snows ; 
they  load  the  Alpine  heights,  where  their  frail  architecture 
is  soon  destroyed  by  the  accidents  of  the  weather.  Every 
winter  they  fall,  and  every  summer  they  disappear,  but  this 
rythmic  action  does  not  perfectly  compensate  itself.  Be- 
low a  certain  line  warmth  is  predominant,  and  the  quantity 
which  falls  every  winter  is  entirely  swept  away;  above 
this  lino  cold  is  predominant,  the  quantity  which  falls  is  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  melted,  and  an  annual  residue  re- 
mains. In  winter  the  snows  reach  to  the  plains ;  in  sum- 
mer they  retreat  to  the  snow-line^ — ^to  that  particular  lino 
where  the  snow-fall  of  every  year  is  exactly  balanced  by 
the  consumption,  and  above  which  is  the  region  of  eternal 
snows.  But  if  a  residue  remains  annually  above  the  snow 
line,  the  mountains  must  be  loaded  with  a  burden  which 
increases  every  year.  Supposing  at  a  particular  point 
above  the  line  referred  to,  a  layer  of  three  feet  a  year  is 
added  to  the  mass ;  this  deposit,  accumulating  even  through 
the  brief  period  of  the  ChristLon  era,  would  produce  an 
elevation  of  5,580  feet.  And  did  such  accumulations  con- 
tinue throughout  geologic  instead  of  historic  ages,  there  is 
no  knowing  the  height  to  which  the  snows  would  pile 
themselves.  It  is  manifest  no  accumulation  of  this  kind 
takes  place ;  the  quantity  of  snow  on  the  mountains  is  not 
augmenting  in  this  way ;  for  some  reason  or  other  the  sun 
is  not  permitted  to  lift  jthe  ocean  out  of  its  basins  and  pile 
its  waters  permanently  upon  the  hills. 

But  how  is  this  annually  augmenting  load  taken  off  the 

*  Sec  fig.  6C,  in  which  arc  copied  some  of  the  beautiful  drawings  of 
Mr.  Glaiflhcr. 
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thoddcTB  of  the  mountuns  ?    The  snows  Bomctimcs  detacli 
themselves  and  rush  down  the  slopes  in  avalanches,  melting 
to  water  in  the  warmer  air  below.    But  the  violent  rush 
of  the  avalanche  is  not  their  only  motion ;  they  also  creep 
by  almost  insensible  degrees  down  the  slopes.    As  layer, 
moreover,  heaps  itself  upon  Layer,  the  deeper  portions  of 
the  mass  become  squeezed  and  consolidated ;  the  air  first 
entrapped  in  the  meshes  of  the  snow  is  squeezed  out,  and 
the  compressed  mass  approximates  more  and  more  to  the 
character  of  ice.    You  know  how  the  granules  of  a  snow- 
ball will  adhere ;  you  know  how  hard  you  can  make  it  if 
mischievously  inclined :  the  snow-ball  is  incipient  ice ;  aug- 
ment your  pressure,  and  you  actually  convert  it  into  ico. 
But  even  after  it  has  attained  a  compactness  whicli  would 
entitle  it  to  be  called  ice,  it  is  still  capable  of  yielding 
more  or  less,  as  the  snow  yields,  to  pressure.  When,  there- 
fore, a  sufficient  depth  of  the  substance  collects  upon  tlie 
earth's  surface,  the  lower  portions  arc  squeezed  out  by  the 
pressure  of  the  upper  ones,  and  if  the  snow  rests  upon  a 
slope,  it  will  yield  principally  in  the  direction  of  the  slope, 
and  move  downwards. 

Tliis  motion  is  incessantly  going  on  along  the  slopes  of 
every  snow-laden  mountain;  in  the  Himalayas,  m  the 
Andes,  in  the  Alps  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  motion,  whicl/ 
depends  upon  the  power  of  the  substance  itself  to  yield  to 
pressure,  there  is  also  a  sliding  motion  over  the  inclined 
bed.  The  consolidated  snow  moves  bodily  over  the  moun- 
tain slope,  grinding  off  the  asperities  of  the  rocks,  and  pol- 
ishing their  hard  surfaces.  The  under  surface  of  the 
mighty  polisher  is  also  scarred  and  furrowed  by  the  rocks 
over  which  it  has  passed ;  but  as  the  compacted  snow  de- 
scends, it  enters  a  warmer  region,  is  more  copiously  melted 
and  sometimes,  before  the  base  of  its  slope  is  reached,  it  is 
wholly  cut  off  by  fusion.  Sometimes,  however,  large  and 
deep  valleys  receive  the  gelid  masses  thus  sent  down  ;  in 
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a  viscous  moss  would  undoubtedly  do  the  eame.  But  the 
most  delicate  experiments  on  the  capacity  of  ice  to  yield 
to  strain,  to  stretch  out  like  treacle,  lioney  or  tar,  have 
fiuled  to  detect  this  stretching  power.  Is  there,  then,  any 
other  physical  quality  to  which  the  power  of  accommoda- 
tion possessed  by  glacier  ice,  may  be  referred  ? 

Let  us  approach  this  subject  gradually.  We  know  that 
vapour  is  continually  escaping  from  the  free  surface  of  a 
liquid ;  that  the  particles  at  the  surface  attain  their  gaseous 
liberty  sooner  than  the  particles  within  the  liquid ;  it  is 
natural  to  expect  a  similar  state  of  things  with  regard  to 
ice;  that  when  the  temperature  of  a  mass  of  ice  is  uni^' 
formly  augmented,  the  first  particles  to  attain  liquid  liberty 
are  those  at  the  surface ;  for  here  they  are  entirely  free, 
on  one  side,  from  the  controlling  action  of  the  surrounding 
particles.  Supposing,  then,  two  pieces  of  ice  raised 
throughout  to  32°,  and  melting  at  this  temperature  at  their 
surfaces ;  wliat  may  be  expected  to  take  place  if  we  place 
the  liquefying  surfaces  close  together  ?  ■  We  thereby  vir- 
tually transfer  these  surfaces  to  the  centre  of  the  ice,  where 
tlie  motion  of  each  molecule  is  controlled  all  round  by  its 
neighbours.  As  might  reasonably  be  expected,  the  liberty 
of  liquidity  at  each  point  where  the  surfaces  touch  each 
other,  is  arrested,  and  the  two  pieces  freeze  together  at 
tliese  points.  Let  us  make  the  experiment :  Here  are  two 
masses  which  I  have  just  cut  asunder  by  a  saw ;  I  place 
their  flat  surfaces  together ;  half  a  minute's  contact  wiU 
suffice ;  they  are  now  frozen  together,  and  by  taking  hold 
of  one  of  them  I  thus  lift  them  both. 

This  is  the  effect  to  which  attention  was  first  directed 
by  Mr.  Faraday  in  June  1850,  and  which  is  now  known 
under  the  name  of  Megdation.  On  a  hot  summer's  day,  I 
have  gone  into  a  shop  in  the  Strand  where  fragments  of  ice 
were  exposed  in  a  basin  in  the  window ;  and  with  the 
shopman's  permission  have  laid  hold  of  the  topmost  piece 
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of  ice,  and  by  means  of  it  liave  lifted  the  -whole  of  the 
pieces  bodily  out  of  the  disli.  Though  the  iLcnnomelcr  at 
the  time  stood  at  80°,  tbo  pieces  of  ice  had  frozen  together 
at  their  poinls  of  junction.  Even  under  hot  water  this 
ttkit  tikes  place ;  I  have  here  a  basin  of  water  as  hot  as 
m\  hand  cin  boar ;  I  plunge  into  it  tlieso  two  pieces  of 
iLi  .ind  hold  them  together  for  a  moment :  they  arc  nov 
iiDZiQ  together,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  heat- 
ed liqnid.  A  pretty  experiment  of  Mr.  Faraday's  is  to 
place  a  number  of  small  fragments  of  ico  in  a  dish  of  water 
deep  enongh  to  float  them.  When  one  piece  touches  the 
other,  if  only  at  a  einglc  point,  rcgelation  instantly  sets  in. 
Thus  a  train  of  pieces  may  bo  caused  to  touch  each  other, 
and,  ader  they  have  once  so  touched,  you  may  take  Iho 
terminal  piece  of  the  tr^,  and,  by  means  of  it,  draw  all 
the  others  after  it.  When  we  Keck  to  bond  tVo  pieces 
thus  united  at  their  point  of  junction,  the  frozen  pointa 
suddenly  separate  by  fracture,  but  at  the  same  moment 
other  points  come  into  contact,  and  rcgelation  sets  in  be 
tween  them.  Thus  a  wheel  of  ice  might  bo  caused  to  roll 
on  an  icy  surface,  the  contacts  being  incessantly  ruptured, 
with  a  crackling  noise,  and  others  as  quickly  established  by 
rcgelation.  In  virtue  of  this  jiroperty  of  regelation,  ice  U 
able  to  reproduce  many  of  the  phenomena  which  are  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  viscous  bodies.* 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  straight  bar  of  ice :  I  can  by 

ssing  it  successively  through  a  series  of  motdds,  eadi 

)rc  curved  than  the  last,  finally  turn  it  ont  as  a  seim-ring. 

oe  straight  bar  in  being  squeezed  into  the  carved  moidd 

.reaks,  but  by  continuing  the  pressure  new  surfaces  come 

into  contact,  and  the  continuity  of  the  mass  is  restored.    I 

take  a  handful  of  those  small  ice  fragments  and  sqneexe 

■  See  note  on  Ibc  Rcgelation  of  Snon  Granules  in  tbe  Appendix  to  this 
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tfiem  together,  they  freeze  at  their  points  of  contact  and 
now  the  mass  is  one  aggregate.  The  making  of  a  snow- 
ball, as  remarked  by  Mr.  Faraday,  illustrates  the  same  prin- 
ciple. In  order  that  this  freezing  shall  take  place,  the  snow 
ought  to  be  at  32°  and  moist.  When  below  32°  and  dry, 
on  being  squeezed  it  behaves  like  salt.  The  crossing  of 
snow-bridges  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Swiss  glaciers  is 
often  rendered  possible  solely  by  the  regelation  of  the 
snow  granules.  The  climber  treads  the  mass  carefully, 
and  causes  its  granules  to  regelate:  he  thus  obtains  an 
amount  of  rigidity  which,  without  the  act  of  regelation, 
would  be  quite  unattainable.  To  those  unaccustomed  to 
such  work,  the  crossing  of  snow  bridges,  spanning,  as  they 
often  do,  fissures  100  feet  and  more  in  depth,  must  appear 
quite  appaUing. 

If  I  still  further  squeeze  this  mass  of  ice  fragments,  I 
bring  them  into  still  closer  proximity.  My  hand,  however, 
is  incompetent  to  squeeze  them  very  closely  together.  I 
place  them  in  this  boxwood  mould,  which  is  a  shallow  cyl- 
inder, and  placing  a  flat  piece  of  boxwood  overhead,  I  in- 
troduce both  between  the  plates  of  a  small  hydraulic  press, 
and  squeeze  the  mass  forcibly  into  the  mould.  I  now 
relieve  the  pressure  and  turn  the  substance  out  before  you : 
it  is  converted  into  a  coherent  cake  of  ice.  I  place  it  in 
this  lenticular  cavity  and  again  squeeze  it.  It  is  crushed 
by  the  pressure,  of  course,  but  new  contacts  establish 
themselves,  and  there  you  have  the  mass  a  lens  of  ice.  I 
now  transfer  my  lens  to  this  hemispherical  cavity,  n  (fig. 
67),  and  bring  down  upon  it  a  hemispherical  protuberance, 
p,  which  is  not  quite  able  to  fill  the  cavity.  I  squeeze  the 
mass :  the  ice,  which  a  moment  ago  was  a  lens,  is  now 
squeezed  into  the  space  between  the  two  spherical  sur- 
faces :  I  remove  the  protuberance,  and  here  I  have  the  in- 
terior surface  of  a  cup  of  glassy  ice.  By  care  I  release  it 
from  the  mould,  and  Acre  it  is,  a  hemispherical  cup,  which 
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I  can  fill  with  cold  shorry,  without  the  escape  of  a  drop. 
I  ficrape  with  a  chisel  a.  quantity  of  loo  from  this  block,  and 


placing  the  spongy  mass  withm  this  qiherical  cavity,  c  (tig. 
58),  I  squeeze  it  and  add  to  it,  till  fimilly  I  can  bring  down 
another  spherical  cavity,  d,  upon  it,  enclosing  it  as  a  sphere 
between  both.  As  I  work  the  press  the  mass  becomes 
more  and  more  compacted.  I  add  rooro  material,  and 
again  aqucczc  ;  by  every  such  act  the  mass  is  made  harder, 
and  there  you  liave  a  snow-ball  before  you  such  as  you 
never  saw  before.  It  is  a  sphere  of  hard  translucent  ice, 
B.    Thus,  you  see,  broken  ice  can  be  comiiacted  togetber 


by  jircssure,  and  in  virtue  of  the  property  of  regeUtion, 
wbicli  cements  its  touching  surfaces,  the  substance  may  be 
made  to  take  any  Bhai>e  we  please.  Were  the  experiment 
worth  the  trouble,  I  feci  satisfied  that  I  could  form  a  rope 
of  ice  from  this  block,  and  afterwards  coil  the  rope  into  a 
knot.  Nothing  of  course  can  bo  easier  than  to  produce 
statuettes  of  the  substance  from  suitable  moulds. 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  a  substance  so  endowed 
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oan  be  squeezed  through  the  gorges  of  the  Alps — can  bend 
so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  flexures  of  the  Alpine 
valleys,  and  can  permit  of  a  diflerential  motion  of  its  parts, 
without  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  sensible  trace  of  vis- 
cosity. The  hypothesis  of  viscosity,  first  started  by  Ren- 
du, and  worked  out  with  such  ability  by  Prof.  Forbes,  ac- 
counts, certainly,  for  half  the  facts.  Where  pressure 
comes  into  play,  the  deportment  of  ice  is  apparently  that 
of  a  viscous  body ;  where  tension  comes  into  play,  the  anal- 
ogy with  a  viscous  body  ceases. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  phenomena  of  existing 
glaciers,  as  far  as  they  are  related  to  our  present  subject ; 
but  the  scientific  explorer  of  mountain  regions  soon  meets 
with  appearances  which  carry  his  mind  back  to  a  state  of 
things  very  difierent  from  that  which  now  obtains.  The 
unmistakable  traces  whicli  they  have  left  behind  them  show 
that  vast  glaciers  once  existed  in  places,  from  which  they 
have  for  ages  disappeared.  Go,  for  example,  to  the  gla- 
cier of  the  Aar  in  the  Beraese  Alps  and  observe  its  present 
performances ;  look  to  the  rocks  upon  its  flanks  as  they  are 
at  this  moment,  rounded,  polished,  and  scarred  by  the 
moving  ice.  And  having  by  patient  and  varied  exercise 
educated  your  eye  and  judgment  in  these  matters,  walk 
down  the  glacier  towards  its  end,  keepmg  always  in  view 
the  evidences  of  the  glacier's  action.  After  quitting  the 
ice,  continue  your  walk  down  the  valley  towards  the  Grim- 
sel :  you  see  everywhere  the  same  unmistakable  record. 
Tl)e  rocks  which  rise  from  the  bed  of  the  valley  are  round- 
ed like  hogs'  backs ;  these  are  the  '  roches  moutonnc^s '  of 
Charpentiei"  and  Agassiz ;  you  observe  upon  them  the  larger 
flutings  of  the  ice,  and  also  the  smaUcr  scars  scratched  by 
pebbles,  which  the  glacier  held  as  emery  on  its  under  sur- 
face. All  the  rocks  of  the  Grimsel  have  been  thus  planed 
down.  Walk  down  the  valley  of  Ilasli  and  examine  the 
mountain  sides  right  and  left ;  without  the  key  which  I 
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no»  sappoao  you  to  possess,  you  would  be  in  a  land  of 
enigmas ;  but  witli  this  koy  all  is  plain,  yon  see  everywhere 
the  weU-kDown  scara  and  tlutings  and  I'urrowings,  In  tbo 
bottom  of  tbe  valley  you  have  tlie  rocks  fili'd  down  in  some 
places  to  dome-Bliapcd  masses,  and,  in  others,  polished  so 
Bmooth  that  to  pass  over  them,  even  when  the  inclination  is 
moderate,  steps  must  be  hewn.  All  the  way  down  to 
Meyringen  and  beyond  it,  if  you  wish  to  pursue  the  en- 
quiry, tbese  evidences  aboimd.  For  a  prelimiuary  lesson  in 
the  recognition  of  the  traecs  of  ancient  glaciers  no  better 
grodnd  can  be  chosen  ttian  this, 

Similar  evidences  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone ; 
yon  may  track  them  through  the  valley  for  eighty  miles, 
and  lose  them  at  length  in  tlic  lake  of  Geneva.  But  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Jura,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  the  cvidenceH  reappear.  All  along  these  limestone 
elopes  you  have  strewn  the  granite  boulders  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Right  and  left  also  from  the  great  Rhone  valley  the  lateral 
valleys  show  that  they  were  once  held  by  ice.  On  tbe 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  the  remains  are,  if  possible,  more 
stupendous  than  on  the  northern  side.  Grand  as  are  the 
present  glaciers  to  those  who  explore  them  in  all  their 
lengths,  they  arc  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  with  their 
predecessors. 

Not  in  Switzerland  alone — not  alone  in  proximity  with 
existing  glaciers — are  these  well-known  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient ice  discernible ;  in  the  hills  of  Cumberland  they  are 
almost  as  clear  as  in  the  Alps.  Where  tbo  bare  rock  has 
been  exposed  for  ages  to  the  action  of  tho  weather,  tbe 
finer  marks  have  in  most  cases  disappeared ;  and  tbe  mam- 
millated  forms  of  the  rocks  are  the  only  evidences.  But 
tho  removal  of  the  soil  which  has  protected  them,  often 
discloses  rock  surfaces  which  are  scarred  as  sharply,  and 
polished  as  cleanly  as  those  which  are  now  being  scratched 
and  polished  by  tbe  glaciers  of  tbe  Alps.    Rotmd  about 
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Scawfell  the  traces  of  the  ancient  ice  appear,  both  m 
roches  moutonrUs  and  hloca  perchis;  and  there  are  ample 
facts  to  show  that  Borrodale  was  once  occupied  by  glacier 
ice.  In  North  Wales,  also,  the  ancient  glaciers  have  placed 
their  stamp  so  firmly  upon  the  rocks,  that  the  ages  which 
have  since  elapsed  have  failed  to  obliterate  even  their 
superficial  marks.  All  round  Snowdon  these  evidences 
abound.  On  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland  also  rise  the 
Reeks  of  Magillicuddy,  which  tilt  upwards,  and  catch  upon 
their  cold  crests  the  moist  winds  of  the  Atlantic ;  precipi- 
tation is  copious,  and  rain  at  Eollamey  seems  the  rule  of 
Nature.  In  this  n^oist  region  every  crag  is  covered  with 
rich  vegetation;  but  the  vapours  which  now  descend  as 
mild  and  fertilising  rain,  once  fell  as  snow,  which  formed 
the  material  for  noble  glaciers.  The  Black  Valley  was 
once  filled  by  ice,  which  planed  down  the  sides  of  the  Pur- 
ple Mountain,  as  it  moved  towards  the  Upper  Lake.  Tlic 
ground  occupied  by  this  lake  was  entirely  held  by  the  an- 
cient ice,  and  every  island  that  now  emerges  from  its  sur- 
face is  a  glacier-dome.  The  fantastic  names  which  many 
of  the  rocks  have  received  are  suggested  by  the  shapes  into 
which  they  have  been  sculptured  by  the  mighty  moulding 
plane  which  once  passed  over  them.  North  America  is  also 
thus  glaciated.  But  the  most  notable  observation  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  is  one  recently  made  by  Dr.  Hooker 
during  a  visit  to  Syria :  he  has  found  that  the  celebrated 
cedars  of  Lebanon  grow  upon  ancient  glacier  moraines. 

To  determine  the  condition  which  permitted  of  the  for- 
mation of  those  vast  masses  of  ice  has  long  been  a  problem 
with  philosophers,  and  a  consideration  of  the  solutions 
which  have  been  offered  from  time  to  time  will  not  be  un- 
instructive.  I  have  no  new  hypothesis,  but  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  give  a  truer  direction  and  more  definite  aim  to  our 
enquiries.  The  aim  of  all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  has  been  directed  to  the  attain- 
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tncnt  oicrAii.  Somo  cmmcut  men  liave  tLoiiglil,  and  aoino 
Btill  thinli,  iliat  tho  rudiiction  of  leinpcrnluro  during  Iht 
glacier  epoch  was  diio  to  a  tomiiorary  dimiuiition  of  Bolar 
radiation ;  otlicrs  have  thought  that,  ia  its  motion  through 
space,  our  sysU'in  may  have  traversed  regions  of  low  tein- 
pcrature,  utid  that  during  ita  passage  tlirougii  these  regions, 
tho  ancient  gkcicrs  were  produced.  Otliera,  with  greater 
correctnesit,  liavc  sought  to  lower  the  tt-mperature  by  a  re- 
distribution of  land  and  water.  If  I  understand  the  writ^ 
inga  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  propounded  and  advo- 
cated the  above  liypotheses,  many  of  tbem  Bet'in  to  have 
ovcrlooke<l  the  fact,  tliat  the  enormous  ciiteDsion  of  gla- 
ciers in  bygone  ages,  demonstrates,  just  as  rigidly,  tlie 
operation  of  heat  as  the  action  of  cold. 

Cold  will  not  produce  glaciers.  You  may  have  tho  bit- 
terest north-east  winds  here  in  London  throughout  the 
winter  without  a  single  flake  of  snow.  Cold  must  have  the 
fitting  object  to  operate  upon,  and  tliis  object — the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  air — is  the  direct  product  of  heat.  Let  U3 
put  this  glacier  question  in  another  form :  the  latent  heat 
of  aqueous  vapour,  at  the  temperature  of  its  production  in 
the  tropics,  is  about  1,000°  Fahr.,  for  the  latent  heat  grows 
larger  as  the  temperature  of  evaporation  descends.  A 
pound  of  water  then  vaporised  at  the  equator,  has  absorbed 
1,000  times  the  quantity  of  heat  wliich  would  raise  a  pound 
of  the  liquid  one  degree  in  temperature.  But  tho  quantity 
of  heat  which  wonld  rjuso  a  pound  of  water  one  degree 
would  raise  a  poimd  of  cast-iron  ten  degrees :  hence,  simply 
to  convert  a  pound  of  tiio  water  of  the  equatorial  ocean 
into  vapour,  would  require  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  im- 
part to  a  ]>ound  of  cast-iron  1 0,000  degrees  of  temperature. 
But  the  fusing  point  of  cas^iron  is  2,000  Fahr. ;  therefore, 
for  every  pound  of  vapour  produced,  a  quantity  of  heat  has 
boon  expended  by  the  sun  sufficient  to  raise  5  lbs.  of  caat- 
iroQ  to  its  melting  point.    Imagine,  then,  every  one  of 
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those  ancient  glaciers  with  its  mass  of  ice  quintupled ;  and 
let  the  plaoe  of  the  mass,  so  augmented,  be  taken  by  an 
equal  mass  of  cast-iron  rabed  to  the  white  heat  of  fusion, 
and  we  have  the  exact  expression  of  the  solar  action  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  the  ancient  glaciers.  Substi- 
tute the  hot  iron  for  the  cold  ice — our  speculations  would 
instantly  be  directed  to  account  for  the  high  temperature 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  a  complete  reversal  of  some  of 
the  hypotheses  above  quoted  would  probably  ensue. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  by  weakening  the  sun's  ac- 
tion, cither  through  a  defect  of  emission,  or  by  the  steci> 
ing  of  the  entire  solar  system  in  space  of  a  low  tempera- 
ture, we  should  be  cutting  off  the  glaciers  at  their  source. 
Vast  masses  of  mountain  ice  indicate,  infaUibly,  commen- 
surate masses  of  atmospheric  vapour,  and  a  })roportionately 
vast  action  on  the  part  of  the  sun.  In  a  distilling  appara- 
tus, if  you  required  to  augment  the  quantity  distilled,  you 
would  not  surely  attempt  to  obtain  the  low  temperature 
necessary  to  distillation,  by  taking  the  fire  from  under  your 
boiler  ;  but  this,  if  I  understand  them  aright,  is  what  has 
been  done  by  those  philosophers  who  have  sought  to  pro- 
duce the  ancient  glaciers  by  diminishing  the  sim's  heat.  It 
is  quite  manifest  that  the  thing  most  needed  to  produce  the 
glaciers  is  an  improved  condenser  /  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
an  iota  of  solar  action ;  we  need,  if  anything,  more  vapour, 
but  we  need  a  condenser  so  powerful  that  this  vapour,  in- 
stead of  falling  in  liquid  showers  to  the  earth,  shall  be  so 
far  reduced  in  temperature  as  to  descend  in  snow.  The 
problem,  I  think,  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  precise  issue  on 
which  its  solution  depends. 

NOTE. 

In  moolding  ice,  it  is  advisable  to  first  wet  the  mould  with  hot  water. 
This  facilitates  the  remoTal  of  the  compressed  substance.  The  ice-cup, 
referred  to  in  §  234,  may  be  from  2^  to  3  inches  in  external  diameter,  but 
the  thickness  of  the  cup  ought  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  A 
conical  plug  is  inserted  into  my  own  moulds,  the  tapping  of  which  soon 
detaches  the  ice. 
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AB&TBACT  OF  A  DISCOOfiEE  ON  THE  MEU-DKGLACE.* 

A  rosTiOn  of  a  ecrica  of  observations  modu  upon  tlic  Hvr^ 
GUcc  of  Cliamauui  iluring  the  months  of  Jnly  and  August  )iA 
year,  formed  the  iMuia  uf  this  discourse. 

The  law  first  established  by  [Jl.  Agftssiz  and]  Prof.  J.  D, 
Forbes,  that  tliu  central  portions  of  a  "glader  moTed  foster  lima 
the  Bides,  was  amply  illustrotcd  by  tho  ileportmcnt  of  lin»  « 
slakes  placed  across  tho  Mer-de-Glace  at  eeTcral  places,  and  ac(u> 
tlie  tributariia  of  the  glacier.  The  portious  of  tho  Mer^de-Gtiic* 
derived  from  these  tributaries  were  easily  traceable  throaglioDt 
the  glacier  by  means  of  the  moraina.  Thus,  for  example,  th«t 
portion  of  the  trunk  stream  derived  from  the  Glacier  du  Oeut> 
might  be  liistinguislicd,  in  a  moment,  from  the  portion  derived 
from  the  other  tributaries,  by  the  absence  of  the  dfibria  of  tiw 
moraines  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  former.  The  commencement  of 
the  dirt  formed  a  distinct  junction  between  both  portions.  Atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  by  Prof.  Forbes  to  the  fact,  that  tho  eaat«i) 
side  of  the  glacier  in  particular  is  '  excessively  crevassed ; '  and  lu 
accounts  for  this  crevosaing  by  supposing  that  the  Glader  do 
G^nt  mores  most  swiflly,  and  in  its  efforts  to  drag  its  more  slug- 
gish companions  along  with  it,  tears  them  asonder,  and  thus  pro- 
duces tho  fissures  and  dislocations  for  which  the  eastern  aide  of 
the  glacier  ia  remarkable.  The  speaker  said  that  too  mnch  weight 
must  not  be  attached  to  this  esplanation.  It  was  one  of  those 
suggestions  which  are  perpetually  thrown  out  by  men  of  BcienM 

*  Given  at  the  Itojal  IniitUution  of  Great  Britain,  oo  FriJiy,  Juno  4, 

1S68.    By  John  Tj-Qdall,  F.R.a 
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during  the  course  of  an  investigation,  and  the  fulfillment  or  non- 
^^Ufillment  of  which  cannot  materially  aflfect  the  merits  of  the  in- 
vestigator.   Indeed)  the  merits  of  Forbes  must  be  judged  on  far 
^^ader  groimds ;  and  the  more  his  labours  arc  compared  with 
^koee  of  other  observers,  the  more  prominently  does  his  compara- 
ti^  inteUectual  magnitude  come  forward.    The  speaker  would 
^t  content  himself  with  saying  that  the  book  of  Prof.  Forbes  was 
^e  best  book  which  had  been  written  upon  the  subject.    The 
^[Oalities  of  mind,  and  the  physical  culture  invested  in  that  excel- 
lent work,  were  such  as  to  make  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  phys- 
ical inrestigator  at  least,  outweigh  all  other  books  upon  the  sub- 
ject taken  together.*   While  thus  acknowledging  its  merits,  let  a 
llree  and  frank  comparison  of  its  statements  with  facts  be  insti- 
tuted.   To  teat  whether  the  Glacier  du  G6ant  moved  quicker  than 
its  fellows,  five  different  lines  were  set  out  across  the  Mer-de- 
Qlace,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Montenvert,  and  in  each  of  these  it 
>ras  found  that  the  point  of  swiftest  motion  did  not  lie  upon  the 
Glacier  da  G6ant  at  all ;  but  was  displaced  so  as  to  bring  it  com- 
paratively dose  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  glacier.    These  measurc- 
inents  prove  that  the  statement  referred  to  is  untenable ;  but  the 
deviation  of  the  jwint  of  swiftest  motion  from  the  centre  of  the 
glacier  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  Prof.  Forbes  as  of  far  great- 
er importance  to  his  theory.    At  the  place  where  these  measure- 
ments were  made,  the  glacier  turns  its  convex  curvature  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley,  being  concave  towards  the  Montenvert. 
Let  ns  take  a  bolder  analogy  than  even  that  suggested  in  the  ex- 
planation of  Forbes,  where  he  compares  the  Glacier  du  Gi'ant  to  a 
strong  and  swiftly-flowing  river.    Let  us  enquire  how  a  river 
would  behave  in  sweeping  round  a  curve  similar  to  that  here 
existing.    The  point  of  swiftest  motion  would  undoubtedly  lie  on 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  my  *  Glaciers  of  the  Alps'  has  been 
publijihed,  and,  soon  after  its  appearance,  a  *  Reply  *  to  those  portions  of  the 
hook  which  referred  to  the  labours  of  M.  Rendu  was  extensively  circulated 
by  Principal  Forbes.  For  more  than  two  years  I  have  abstained  from 
answering  my  distinguished  censor ;  not  from  inability  to  do  so,  but  because 
I  thought,  and  think,  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  case,  it  is  better  to  sub- 
mit to  misconception,  than  to  make  science  the  arena  of  a  purely  personal 
controversy. 
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thftt  lide  of  the  centre  of  tlic  stream  towards  ivbidi  it  lum  Itl 
coarez  curvature.  Can  this  be  the  ease  wiih  the  ice  t  If  «,  U 
we  ought  to  liiivc  n  (tliifting  of  tlie  {loist  of  maxintoa)  mod 
towude  tlie  wiatcni  siile  of  the  Tallcy,  when  the  curmture  of  1 
glacier  bo  (.'lmiig<«  us  to  turn  its  convFi^ilf  to  the  westeni  nik 
Such  A  chiingu  of  tiexuru  occurs  uppoaile  the  paasagea  called  La 
PotOi,  and  lit  liiia  plai;t;  the  Tiew  j-  '.  enunciated  was  teMcd.  It 
waa  Boon  a:V'ertiunc<1  that  the  point  T  BwiAest  motion  here  lij  tt 
a  differoii  pidc  of  the  oiifl  from  thai;  obserred  iower  down.  But 
to  confer  Btrict  numerical  accuracy  upon  the  rwult,  etakcs  wae 
flsed  at  certain  distances  from  the  vrestera  ride  of  the  gl»cier,  ud 
others  at  fqnai  di»l'iiua  from  the  eastern  side.  The  TclodtiM  of 
these  Btakcii  were  cora|>ared  with  each  other,  two  l>y  two ;  ft  sUk« 
on  the  wtfllcm  sidu  Ijeiiig  always  compared  with  a  second  ni^ 
which  stooJ  nl  the  same  distance  from  the  eastern  side,  Tl 
stilts  of  thia  iuca»urcnient  arc  gircii  in  the  foUowing  tabic,  (^ 
niimtiers  Oenotiog  inches: — 

1«l  pair  5nd  pnlr  3ri]  pair  4lh  p»ic  Ufa  p^ 

WcallS       WesIlTJ      IVrat  22i      Witit  381      We*  SIJ 
East   1^4      ^■^   ■f'i      f^t   IS)      Eiet   IBj      £ut  !»} 

It  is  here  seen  that  in  each  case  the  wcslera  stake  mored  mont 
rapidly  tJinn  its  casleni  fellow  stake ;  thus  proYing,  beyond  i    ' 
doubt,  thnt  opposite  the  Pools  the  western  ade  of  the  Mer-iif- 
Glace  moTca  quickest— a  result  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  ol> 
served  where  the  curvature  of  the  valley  was  different. 

But  another  teat  of  the  explanation  is  possible.  Between  tlw 
Fonts  anil  the  promontory  of  Trtlni)orte,  the  glacier  piuEe»> 
point  of  contrary  flexure,  its  convex  cun-aturc  opposite  to  TriU- 
porte  being  turned  towarila  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  du  MoiWi 
which  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vallt-y.  A  scries  of  alak* 
was  placed  across  the  glacier  here  ;  and  the  velocities  of  thow 
placed  at  certain  distances  from  the  western  side  were  comparalT 
as  before,  with  those  of  stakes  placed  at  the  same  distances  &<W 
the  eastern  side.  Tlic  following  tabic  shows  Ihe  result  of  the* 
nicasureuienta ;  the  numbers,  as  before,  denote  inches : — 

Isl  pair  -aA  paLr  3rd  i>alr 

■\Vret     .     ,  12i         West     .     .   15  Westl7i 

EList      .    .  Hf        KosE      .     .  ITJ  East   19 
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Fig.  50. 


Here  we  find  that  in  each  case  the  eastern  stake  moved  faster 
than  its  fellow.  The  point  of  maximum  motion  has  therefore 
once  more  crossed  the  axis  of  the  glacier,  being  now  upon  its  east- 
ern dde. 

Determining  the  points  of  maximum  motion  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  transverse  sections  of  the  Mer-de-Glace,  and  uniting  these 
pdnta,  we  have  the  locus  of  the  curve  described  by  the  point  re- 
fierred  to.  Fig.  59  represents  a  sketch  of  the  Mer-de-Glace.  The 
dotted  line  is  drawn  along  the  centre  of  the  gla- 
cis;  the  defined  line,  which  crosses  the  axis  of 
the  glacier  at  the  points  a  a,  is  then  the  locus  of 
the  point  of  swiflest  motion.  It  is  a  curve  more 
deeply  siiraoas  than  the  valley  itself,  and  crosses 
the  central  line  of  the  valley  at  each  point  of 
contrary  flexure.  The  speaker  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  position  of  towns  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers  is  usually  on  the  convex  side  of 
the  stream,  where  the  rush  of  the  water  renders 
silting-iip  impossible :  the  Thames  was  a  case  in 
point;  and  the  same  law  which  regulated  its 
flow  and  determined  the  position  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  is  at  this  moment  operating,  with  silent 
energy,  among  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

Another  peculiarity  of  glacier  motion  is  now 
to  be  noticed. 

Before  any  observations  had  been  made  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  surmised  by  Prof.  Forbes  that 
the  portions  of  a  glacier  near  its  bed  were  retarded  by  friction 
against  the  latter.  This  view  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  his 
own  observations,  and  by  those  of  M.  Martins.  Nevertheless  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  rendered  further  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  highly  desirable.  A  rare  opportunity  for 
testing  the  question  was  furnished  by  an  almost  vertical  precipice 
of  ice,  constituting  the  side  of  the  Glacier  de  G^ant,  which  was 
exposed  near  the  Tacul.  The  precipice  was  about  140  feet  in 
height.  At  the  top  and  near  the  bottom  stakes  were  fixed,  and 
by  hewing  steps  in  the  ice,  the  speaker  succeeded  in  fixing  a 
stake  in  the  face -of  the  precipice,  at  a  point  about  40  feet  above 
the  base.    After  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  number  of  days,  the  prog- 
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n»8  of  the  three  stakes  was  measnied;  zednoed  to  the  dioail 
rate,  the  inotion  was  as  follows : — 


Top  stake  .  0*00  inches 

Middle  stake    .        .  4*59    „ 
Bottom  stake    .        .  2*5C 


1) 


We  thus  see  that  the  top  stake  moyod  with  more  than  twist 
the  Yelodty  of  the  bottom  one ;  while  the  Telocity  of  the  middk 
stake  lies  between  the  two.  But  it  also  appears  that  the  angnoi- 
tation  of  velocity  upwards  is  not  proportional  to  the  distsaos 
from  the  bottom,  but  increases  in  a  quicker  ratio.  At  a  hd^ 
of  100  feet  from  the  bottom,  the  velocity  would  undoubtedly  bs 
practically  the  same  as  at  the  surface.  Measurements  made  vffB 
an  adjacent  ice-cliff  proved  this.  We  thus  see  the  perfect  validilj 
of  the  reason  assigned  by  Forbes  for  the  continued  vertkaHty  of 
the  walls  of  transycrse  crevasses.  Indeed  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
sult with  his  anticipations  and  reasonings  will  prove  alike  thdr 
sagacity  and  their  truth. 

The  most  commanding  view  of  the  Mer-de-Glace  and  its  trib- 
utaries is  obtained  from  a  point  above  the  remarkable  cleft  in  the 
mountain  range  underneath  the  Aiguille  de  Channoz,  which  is 
sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  observer  standing  at  the  Hont- 
envert.  This  point,  which  is  marked  G  on  the  map  of  Forbes, 
the  speaker  succeeded  in  attaining.  A  Tubingen  professor  once  vis- 
ited the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  seeing  these  apparently  rigid 
masses  enclosed  in  sinuous  valleys,  went  home  and  wrote  a  book, 
flatly  denying  the  possibility  of  their  motion.  An  inspection  from 
the  point  now  referred  to  would  have  doubtless  confirmed  him  in 
his  opinion ;  and  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  brought  into 
play  than  the  squeezing  of  the  three  tributaries  of  the  Mer-de- 
Glace  through  the  neck  of  the  valley  at  Tr61aporte.  But  let  us 
state  numeric^il  results.  Previous  to  its  junction  with  its  fellows, 
the  Glacier  du  G^*ant  measures  1,134  yards  across.  Before  it  is 
influenced  by  the  thrust  of  the  TaKfre,  the  Glacier  de  Lcchaud 
had  a  width  of  825  yards ;  while  the  width  of  the  Talefre  branch 
across  the  base  of  the  cascade,  before  it  joins  the  L6chaud,  is  ap- 

-^ximately  038  yards.    The  sum  of  these  widths  is  2,597  yards. 

Tr^^laporte  those  three  branches  arc  forced  through  a  gorge 
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B9B  jards  wide,  with  a  central  velocity  of  20  inches  a  day  t  The 
'csQlt  is  still  more  astonishing,  if  we  confine  onr  attention  to  one 
of  the  tribntaries — that  of  the  L6chaud.  Before  its  junction  with 
tbe  Tali^fre,  the  glacier  has  a  width  of  37^  English  chains.  At 
^laporte  this  broad  ice  river  is  squeezed  to  a  driblet  of  less 
^  4  chains  in  width — ^that  is  to  say,  to  about  one-tenth  of  its 
pDerious  horizontal  transverse  dimension. 

Whence  is  the  force  derived  which  drives  the  glacier  through 
^  gorge  ?  The  speaker  believed  that  it  must  be  a  pressure  from 
Mdnd.    Other  ikcts  also  suggest  that  the  Glacier  du  Geant  is 
tbioughont  its  length  in  a  state  of  forcible  longitudinal  comprcs- 
*^&.    Taking  a  scries  of  points  along  the  axis  of  this  glacier — if 
^hese  points,  during  the  descent  of  the  glacier,  preserved  their 
^^^stances  asunder  perfectly  constant — there  could  be  no  longitu- 
dinal compression.    The  mechanical  meaning  of  this  term,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  substance  capable  of  yielding  like  ice,  must  be  that  the 
binder  points  are  incessantly  advancing  upon  the  forward  ones. 
1*hc  speaker  was  particularly  anxious  to  test  this  view,  which  first 
^Hscurred  to  him  from  lii  priori  considerations.   Three  points,  a  b  c, 
"Were  therefore  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  Glacier  du  Gcant,  A  be- 
ing the  highest  up  the  glacier.    The  distance  between  a  and  b 
'Xras  545  yards,  and  that  between  b  and  c  was  487  yards.    The 
^ily  velocities  of  these  three  points,  determined  by  the  theodo- 
lite, were  as  follows : — 


A 

.  20*55  mdics 

B 

.  15-43    „ 

C 

.  12-75    „ 

The  result  completely  corroborates  the  foregoing  anticipation. 

TTie  hinder  points  are  incessantly  advancing  ui>on  ihoFc  in  front, 

and  that  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  shorten  a  segment  of  this  pjla- 

cier,  measuring  1,000  yards  in  length,  at  the  rate  of  8  inches  a 

day.     "Were  this  rate  uniform  at  all  seasons,  the  shortening  would 

amount  to  240  feet  in  a  year.   When  we  consider  the  compactness 

of  this  glacier,  and  the  uniformity  in  the  width  of  the  valley 

which  it  fills,  this  result  cannot  fail  to  excite  suqmae ;  and  the 

exhibition  of  force  thus  rendered  manifest  must,  in  the  Hpeakcr's 

opinion,  Ikj  mainly  instrumental  in  drivinj:;  the  glacier  through  the 

jaws  of  the  granite  vice  at  Trclaporto. 

10 
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In  virtue  of  what  quality,  then,  can  ice  be  bent  and  gqneeirf, 
ADtl  change  its  furm  in  the  tn»nner  indicated  in  the  foregoing  ob- 
seTTBLions  1  The  only  theory  trortliy  of  aeriouB  coneideratioo  nt 
the:  present  day  is  thnt  of  Pro£  Forbes,  wbicb  attributi's  tliisc 
effects  to  tlie  TJscoaily  of  the  ice.  The  speaker  did  nut  agree  witli 
this  thory ;  HS  the  term  viscoeily  appeared  to  him  to  \m;  wholly 
ioapplicablo  oa  expressive  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  ^ 
cicr  ice.  He  hud  already  moulded  ice  into  cups,  bent  it  iiti) 
rings,  changeil  its  form  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  artificial  preasaic, 
and  ho  hnd  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  mould  a  compact  mass  ot' 
Norwny  ice  which  stood  upon  tbe  tabio  into  a  statuette;  but 
would  viacosity  be  the  proper  term  to  apply  to  the  process  flf 
braising  and  regelation  by  which  tills  result  could  be  attained  J 
He  thought  not.  A  mass  of  ice  at  33"  is  very  easily  crushed,  bnl 
it  lias  OS  sharp  ami  de&iitc  a  fracture  oa  a  mass  of  glass.  There 
ia  no  scnaible  evidence  of  viscosity. 

The  very  essence  of  viscosity  is  the  ability  of  yielding  to  i 
force  of  temion,  tlie  tcrtnre  of  the  substance,  after  yielding,  being 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  so  that  it  has  no  strain  to  recover  from; 
and  the  substances  chosen  by  Prof.  Forbes,  as  illustrative  of  the 
physical  condition  of  a  glacier,  possess  this  power  of  being  drawn 
out  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  But  it  has  been  urged,  ud  justly 
urged,  that  wc  ought  not  to  conclude  that  viscosity  is  absent  be- 
cause hand  specimens  do  not  show  it,  any  more  than  we  ought  to 
conclude  that  ice  is  not  blue  because  small  fragments  of  tbe  ^b* 
slance  do  not  exiiibit  this  colour.  To  test  the  question  of  vifleo*-  > 
ity,  then,  we  must  appeal  to  the  glacier  itself.  Let  us  do  so.  I 
First,  an  analogy  between  the  motion  of  a  glacier  through  a  sinu-  U 
ous  valley,  and  of  a  river  in  a  sinuous  channel,  haa  been  already  I 
pointed  out.  But  the  analogy  fails  in  one  important  particalai: 
llie  river,  and  much  more  so  a  mass  of  flowing  treacle,  honey,  tar, 
or  melted  caoutchouc,  sweeps  round  its  curves  without  raptoie  of 
continuity.  The  viscous  mass  ttrettha,  but  the  icy  mass  hreai*,  and 
the  ■  escessive  crcvassing '  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Forbes  himself  is 
tiie  consequence.  Secondly,  the  inclinations  of  the  Mer-de-GlaM 
and  its  three  tributaries  were  taken,  and  the  association  of  traas- 
verso  crevasses  with  the  changes  of  inclination  was  accurately 
iioteil.  Every  Alpine  traveller  knows  tbe  utter  dislocation  and 
confusion  produced  by  the  descent  of  the  Mer-de-Gl«ce  from  Uw 
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Chapean  downwards.  A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  the  ice- 
cascade  of  the  Tal^fire.  Descending  from  the  Jardin,  as  the  ice 
approaches  the  fall,  great  transyerse  chasms  are  formed,  which  at 
length  follow  each  other  so  speedily  as  to  reduce  the  ice  masses 
between  them  to  mere  plates  and  wedges,  along  which  the  ex- 
plorer has  to  creep  cautiously.  These  plates  and  wedges  are  in 
some  cases  bent  and  crumpled  by  the  lateral  pressure,  and  on 
some  masses  vortical  forces  appeared  to  have  acted,  turning  largo 
pyramids  90°  round,  so  as  to  set  their  structure  at  right  angles  to 
its  normal  position.  The  ice  afterwards  descends  the  fall,  the 
portions  exposed  to  view  being  a  fantastic  assemblage  of  frozen 
boulders,  pinnacles,  and  towers,  some  erect,  some  leaning,  falling 
at  intervals  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  crushing  the  ice  crags 
on  which  they  fall  to  powder.  The  descent  of  the  ice  through 
this  outlet  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  its  viscosity ;  but 
the  description  just  given  does  not,  it  was  believed,  harmonise 
with  our  ideas  of  a  viscous  substance. 

But  the  proof  of  the  non-viscosity  of  the  substance  must  be 
sought  at  places  where  the  change  of  inclination  is  very  small. 
Nearly  opposite  TAngle  there  is  a  change  from  4  to  9  degrees,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  system  of  transverse  fissures,  which  renders 
the  glacier  here  perfectly  impassable.  Further  up  the  glacier, 
transverse  crevasses  are  produced  by  a  change  of  inclination  from 
3  to  5  degrees.  This  change  of  inclination  is  accurately  protracted 
in  fig.  60 ;  the  bend  occurs  at  the  point  b  ;  it  is  scarcely  percep- 


tible, and  still  the  glacier  is  unable  to  pass  over  it  without  break- 
ing across.  Thirdly,  the  crevasses  are  due  to  a  state  of  strain, 
from  which  the  ice  relieves  itself  by  breaking :  the  rate  at  wliich 
they  widen  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  relief 
demanded  by  the  ice.  Both  the  suddenness  of  their  formation, 
and  the  slowness  with  which  they  widen,  are  demonstrative  of 
the  non- viscosity  of  the  ice.  For  were  the  substance  capable  of 
stretching  even  at  the  small  rate  at  which  they  widen,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  their  formation. 

Further,  the  marginal  crevasses  of  a  glacier  are  known  to  be  a 
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consequence  nf  tho  swifter  flow  of  ita  CCnUal  portiotw,  which 
throws  the  sides  into  a  etate  of  Btrain,  from  which  tbey  rvlicro 
tlieui^i'lvi?  l>y  breaking.  Now  it  ia  easy  to  calcnlntc  the  umouut 
•  il'  stri'tc?lj!u^'  ilemanded  of  tho  ice  in  onlcr  to  accommndatc  Itfflf 

1(.  Ilif  siHidicr  central  flow.  Taku  the  case  <if  a  glacier,  half  a 
mile  iviik'.  A  straight  tranHvetap  clement,  or  slice,  of  sudi  a  di- 
cier, is  hctit  in  twentj-four  huura  to  a  curve.  The  uncla  of  tlii; 
slice  iiioTC  a  little,  but  the  centre  moTcs  more :  let  ns  suppoae  llit 
versed  side  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  slice  in  tweuty-four  houra 
tn  ])c  a  font,  which  is  a  fair  average.  Having  tho  chiird  of  liiii 
nrcli,  ami  its  vcreed  aide,  wc  can  calculate  its  length.  lu  the  ax 
Iff  the  Mer-<le-01aGe,  which  is  about  Lalf-a-njilc  wide,  the  amonat 
nf  i-trcleliiMg  demanded  would  be  about  the  eightietli  ,tif  an  inii 
ill  iwi  Miy-rip\ir  hours.  Barely,  if  the  glacier  posseesed  Rptopertf 
"111'  Il  f.  .iild  with  any  propriety  bo  called  viscosity,  it  cn^t  ts 
l,,.  -J!,.  (,,  ri-i]n>iul  to  this  moderate  demand;  but  it  is  not  abla 

I il  '  ■lI   i>f  slrelchinp  as  a  viscous  body,  in  rj.Wieiiw 

i.i  i    ,  1     ■   il  lireaks  ua  aneminentlyfragile  one,  tWnur- 

i.;ii  -■  -       ■  tlie  consequence.     It  may  be  urged   tjut  itii 

imL  1..1I-  ;.i  ili.tiiliLitc  the  strain  over  the  entire  lenirtb-.of  Ua.. 
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inches  thick,  had  fiUlen  on  tho  glass  roof  of  a  small  grcen-honse 
into  which  a  door  opened  firom  the  mansion  to  which  the  green- 
house was  attached.  Air,  slightly  warmed,  acting  on  the  glass 
surface  nndemeath,  melted  the  snow  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  glass,  and  the  layer  in  consequence  slid  slowly  down  the  glass 
roof.  The  indination  of  the  roof  was  very  gentle,  and  the  motion 
correspondingly  gradual.  When  the  layer  overshot  the  edge  of 
the  roof^  it  did  not  drop  of^  but  bent  like  a  flexible  body  and 
hung  down  oyer  the  edge  for  several  inches.  The  continuity  of 
the  layer  was  broken  into  rectangular  spaces  by  the  inclined  lon- 
gitudinal sashes  of  the  roof^  and  from  local  circumstances  one  side 
of  the  roof  was  warmed  a  little  more  than  the  other :  hence  the 
subdivisions  of  the  layer  moved  with  different  velocities,  and  over- 
hung the  edge  to  different  depths.  The  bent  and  down-hanging 
layer  of  snow  in  some  cases  actually  curved  up  inwards. 

Faraday  has  shown  that  when  small  fragments  of  ice  float  on 
water,  if  two  of  them  touch  each  other,  they  instantly  cement 
themselves  at  the  point  of  contact ;  and  on  causing  a  row  of  frag- 
ments to  touch,  by  laying  hold  of  the  terminal  piece  of  the  row, 
yoa  can  draw  all  the  others  after  it.    A  similar  cementing  must 
have  taken  place  among  the  particles  of  snow  now  in  question, 
Which  were  immersed  in  the  water  of  liquefaction  near  the  surface 
of  the  glass.  But  Faraday  has  also  shown  that  when  two  fragments 
of  ioe  are  thus  united,  a  hinge-like  motion  sets  in  when  you  try  to 
aepaimte  the  one  from  the  other  by  a  lateral  push :  one  fragment 
uugbti  in  fact,  be  caused  to  roll  round  another,  like  a  wheel,  by 
the  incessant  rupture,  and  re-establishment  of  r^^lation. 

The  power  of  motion  thus  experimentally  demonstrated,  ren- 
dered it  an  cosy  possibility  for  the  snow  in  question  to  bend  it- 
self in  the  manner  observed.  The  lowermost  granules,  when  the 
support  of  the  roof  had  been  withdrawn,  rolled  over  each  other 
'Without  a  dcstructionof  continuity,  and  thus  enabled  the  snow-layer 
to  bend  as  if  it  were  viscous.  The  curling  up  was  evidently  duo 
to  a  contraction  of  the  inner  surfEice  of  the  layer,  produced,  no 
>t,  by  the  accommodation  of  the  granules  to  each  other,  as 

ly  diminished  in  size. 

J.T. 
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[a»Mi  0,  1SB2.] 
COHDCCTIO!)    X     TIl\XBlltSS[OII    OF    UOTION — QOOD 


l[1|t:i[is    and 

M'a    ON    THE    CONDCCTlTtTT    OT   OASES. 

I  THINK  wo  arc  now  eufficicntly  conversant  with  our 
fiubject  to  dietinguish  between  the  sensible  motions  pro- 
duced by  heat,  and  heat  itself.  Heat  is  not  tlie  clash  of 
winds ;  it  is  not  the  quiver  of  a  flame,  nor  the  ebullitioa 
of  Tiatcr,  nor  the  rising  of  a  thcrmometric  column,  nor  the 
motion  which  animates  stcani  as  it  rushes  from  a  boiler  in 
which  it  lias  been  compressed.  All  these  are  mechanical 
motions  into  which  the  motion  of  heat  may  bo  converted ; 
but  heat  itself  is  molecular  motion — it  is  an  oscillaUon 
of  ultimate  particles.  But  such  particles,  when  closely 
ftrouped,  cannot  oscillate  without  commimication  of  motion 
from  one  to  the  other.  To  this  propagation  of  the  motion 
of  heat,  through  ordinary  matter,  we  must  this  day  devote 
our  attention. 

Here  is  a  poker,  the  temperature  of  which  I  aka  scarco- 
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ly  conscious  of:  I  feel  it  as  a  hard  and  heavy  body,  but  it 
neither  warms  me  nor  chills  me  ;  it  has  been  before  the 
fire,  and  the  motion  of  its  particles  at  the  present  moment 
chances  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  actuates  my  nerves ; 
there  is  neither  communication  nor  withdrawal,  and  hence 
the  temperature  of  the  poker  on  the  one  hand,  and  my 
sensations  on  the  other,  remain  unchanged.  But  I  thrust 
the  end  of  the  poker  into  the  fire ;  it  is  heated ;  the  parti- 
cles in  contact  with  the  fire  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  more 
intense  oscillation ;  the  swinging  atoms  strike  their  neigh- 
bours, these  again  theirs,  and  thus  the  molecular  music 
rings  along  the  bar.  The  motion,  in  this  instance,  is  com- 
municated from  particle  to  particle  of  the  poker,  and  finally 
appears  at  its  most  disant  end.  If  I  now  lay  hold  of  the 
poker,  its  motion  is  communicated  to  my  nerves,  and  pro- 
duces pdn  ;  the  bar  is  what  we  call  hot,  and  my  hand,  in 
popular  language,  is  burned.  Convection  we  have  already 
defined  to  be  the  transfer  of  heat,  by  sensible  masses,  from 
place  to  place  ;  but  this  molecular  transfer,  which  consists 
in  each  atom  taking  up  the  motion  of  its  neighbours,  and 
sending  it  on  to  others,  is  called  the  conduction  of  heat. 

Let  me  exemplify  this  property  of  conduction  in  a 
homely  way.  I  have  here  a  basin  filled  with  warm  water, 
and  in  the  water  I  place  this  cylinder  of  iron,  an  inch  in 

Fig.  61. 


diameter,  and  two  inches  in  height ;  this  cylinder  is  to  be 
ray  source  of  heat.  I  lay  my  thermoKjlectrio  pile,  o  {^g. 
61),  thus  fiat,  with  its  nsJ^ed  face  turned  upwards  and  on 
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that  face  1  place  a  cylinder  of  copper,  c,  which  now  po8- 
Bcsses  the  U' in  |H!  rat  lire  of  this  room.  Wc  obsenc  no  <leilc«- 
tioQ  of  tht'  galvanometer.  I  now  place  my  warm  cylmder, 
i,  having  tirst  diied  it,  nixm  the  cool  cylinder,  which  U 
Eupported  by  the  pile.  The  upper  cylinder  is  not  at  more 
than  a  blotid  heai ;  but  you  see  that  I  have  scarcely  lime 
to  make  thi»  remark  bi'forc  the  needle  flies  aside,  indicating 
that  the  beat  has  reached  the  face  of  the  pile.  Thus  the 
molecular  motion  imparted  to  the  iron  cylinder  by  tho 
vann  water  has  been  conimimicated  to  tho  copper  one, 
through  wliidi  it  baa  been  transmitteJ,  in  a  few  seconds, 
to  the  face  of  the  pile. 

Different  bodies  possess  difierent  powers  of  trassnut 
ting  moIeciiI;ir  motion  ;  in  other  words,  of  conducting 
heat.  Copper,  which  wo  have  just  used,  possesses  this 
power  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  I  will  now  remove  the 
cop])cr,  allow  the  needle  to  return  to  0°,  and  then  lay  upon 
the  face  of  the  pile  this  cylinder  of  glass.  On  tho  cylinder 
of  glass  I  place  my  iron  cylinder,  which  has  been  re-beated 
in  the  warm  water.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  motion  of  the 
noodle,  and  you  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time  to  Bee  it 
move.  We  have  already  waited  thrice  the  time  which  the 
copper  required  to  transmit  the  heat,  and  you  see  the  needle 
continues  motionless.  I  place  cylinders  of  wood,  ohalk, 
stone,  and  fireclay,  in  succession  on  the  pile,  and  beat  their 
upper  cnd»<  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  in  the  time  which  we 
can  dGVot«  to  an  experiment,  not  one  of  these  substances  is 
com]>etent  to  transmit  the  heat  to  the  ])ile.  The  molecules 
of  these  substances  are  so  hampered  or  entangled,  that 
they  are  incompetent  to  pass  the  motion  freely  from  one  to 
another.  The  bodies  are  all  fiarf  conductors  of  beat.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  jilacc  cylinders  of  zinc,  iron,  lead,  bi»- 
iiHith,  &c.,  in  succession  on  tho  pile ;  each  of  them,  yon 
sec,  has  the  power  of  transmitting  the  motion  of  heat 
swiftly  through  its  mas.^.    In  comparison  with  tbe  wood. 
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stone,  chalk,  glass,  and  clay,  they  arc  all  good  conductors 
of  heat. 

As  a  general  rule,  though  it  is  not  without  its  excep- 
tions, the  metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat.  But  the 
metals  differ  notably  among  themselves  as  regards  their 
powers  of  conduction.  In  illustration  of  this  I  will  com- 
pare copper  and  iron.    Here,  behind  me,  are  two  bars,  a  b, 


A  c  (fig.  62),  placed  end  to  end,  with  balls  of  wood  at- 
tached by  wax  at  equal  distances  from  the  place  of  junction. 
Under  the  junction  I  place  a  spirit-lamp,  which  heats  the 
ends  of  the  bars ;  the  heat  will  be  propagated  right  and 
left  through  both.  This  bar  is  iron,  this  one  is  copper; 
the  heat  will  travel  to  the  greatest  distance  along  the  best 
conductor,  liberating  a  greater  number  of  its  balls. 

But  for  my  present  purpose  I  want  a  quicker  experi- 
ment. Here,  then,  are  two  plates  of  metal,  the  one  of  cop- 
per, the  other  of  iron,  which  are  united  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  long  continuous  plate  c  i  (fig.  63).  To  it  a  handle 
is  attached,  which  gives  the  whole  instrument  the  shape  of 
a  T.  From  c  to  the  middle,  the  plate  is  copper,  from  i  to 
the  middle  it  is  iron.  At  c  I  have  soldered  a  small  bar  of 
bismuth  to  the  plate ;  at  i  a  similar  bar ;  and  from  both 
bars  wires,  g  g^  lead  to  the  galvanometer.  I  warm  the 
junction  i  by  placing  my  finger  on  it;  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  there  generated,  and  you  observe  the  deflection. 
The  red  end  of  the  needle  moves  towards  you.  I  with- 
draw my  finger,  and  the  needle  sinks  to  0°.    I  now  warm, 

in  the  same  manner,  the  junction  c ;  the  needle  is  deflected, 

10* 
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but  Id  t)ie  opposite  direction.  If  I  place  s  fiogor  on  each 
end,  at  tlie  bsubq  iiidc,  ihesc  currciils  ticiilralise  catAi  olWr, 
aud  we  hiive  uo  deflctaion.     I  now  place  a  Eipirit-lamp,  with 


n  very  small  fliimc,  diroctlj'  under  the  mlddlo  of  the  contr 
pound  plate  ;  the  heat  will  jiropagittc  iteclf  from  the  cin- 
tro  tontirds  the  two  cndg,  piiHsing  on  one   side  through 
copper,  and  on  the  other  through  iron.     If  the  heat  rcachi- 
both  ends  at  the  eame  instant,  the  one  end  irill  neatraliz^» 
the  other,  and  the  needle  will  rest  quiescent.    Bnt  if  oa^^ 
end  be  reached  sooner  than  the  other,  wc  shall  obtain  ^^ 
deflection,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  needle inoTes  wiKl 
declare  which  end  is  heated.     Now  for  the  experiment:    ~^ 
place  the  lamp  underneath,  and  in  three  seconds  the  needM.* 
flies  a^idc.     The  red  end  moves  towards  me,  «liiih  prov«-^~s 
that  the  end  c  Is  heated  ;  the  molecular  rootimi  has  proj*^!- 
g^ted  itself  most  swii^ly  through  the  copper.    I  allow  l"*3e 
lamp  to  remain  until  each  metal  has  taken  up  us  much  bt^^t 
as  it  can  ai>propriate,  until  the  ends  of  tlie  plates  becor*^'-' 
stationary  ill  temperature;  that  is  to  say,  until  tlic  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  they  receive  from  the  lamp  is  exactJ.c 
equal  to  the  quantity  dissipated  in  the  space  around  the*"- 
The  copper  still  asserts  its  predominance  ;  the  needle  stlU      i 
indicates  that  the  end  c  is  most  heated :  and  thus  we  prove       I 
copper  to  be  a  better  conduclor  of  heat  than  iron.    "^'^      ~ 
little   cx))criincnt   illustrates   how    in  natural    philo 
we  tiiin  one  agent  to  account  in  the  investigatioH 
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Other.  Every  new  discovery  is  a  new  instrument :  it  was 
once  an  end,  but  it  is  soon  a  means ;  and  thus  the  growth 
of  science  is  secured. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  conductivity  of  different  bodies  for  heat,  was  that  sug- 
gested by  Franklin,  and  carried  out  by  Ingenhausz.  He 
coated  a  number  of  bars  of  various  substances  with  wax, 
and  immersing  the  ends  of  the  bars  in  hot  oil,  he  observed 
t:he  distance  to  which  the  wax  was  melted  on  each  of  the 
"bars.  The  good  conductors  melted  the  wax  to  the  great- 
est distance ;  and  the  melting  distance  furnished  a  measure 
of  the  conductivity  of  the  bar. 

The  second  method  was  that  pointed  out  by  Fourier, 
and  followed  out  experimentally  by  M.  Despretz.  a  b  (fig. 
64)  represents  a  bar  of  metal  with  holes  drilled  in  it,  in- 
tended to  contain  small  thermometers.    At  the  end  of  the 
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^*^  vas  placed  a  lamp  as  a  source  of  heat ;  the  heat  propa- 
S^M  itself  through  the  bar,  reaching  the  thermometer  a 
^^  b  next,  c  next,  and  so  on.    For  a  certain  time  the 
^kttmometers  continued  to  rise,  but  afterwards  the  state 
^^  the  bar  became  stationary,  each  thermometer  marking  a 
constant  temperature.     The  better  the  conduction,  the 
*Mfler  is  the  difference  between  any  two  successive  ther- 
mometers.   The  decrement,  or  fcdl  of  heat,  if  I  may  use 
tie  term,  from  the  hot  end  towards  the  cold,  is  greater  in 
tte  bad  conductors  than  in  the  good  ones,  and  from  the 


e  Aown  bj  Um  tbcrmomclers  vre 
I  b;  a  Bsatber,  tW  niodnctivity  uf 
bar.  Tin*  nine  netlMMl  «sa  fuUowcd  b;  MM.  Wiede- 
B  aid  Fi^u,  IB  a  nry  awpBrtant  inrvytigatkm,  but  ui- 
1  of  NMBg  xhi  mwwuii  tkr;  cmplufud  a  &uiuU>lc 
n  or  tbc  Umwxhetric  pUe.  Of  the  oumeroas 
■od  hi^;  inUTMting  nsidla  of  these  exfvniaealB  ibo  (oU 
lowing  is  a  irsunii- : — 


irils  tlioir   conductivo 


'rieilj'       For  tUat 


L«ld    . 
rtarlniim 

licmrnn  Slwr 
IllauiuUi 

Tliw   liibKi   iiliowd,  that,  ns       _,  

|H>\vi-rH,  llm  mplnU  ilifliir  vtry  widely  from  caoh  olLuT. 
Ciillii.K.  l'"i-  riu'"!''*^'  ^"'  i«>"<l"«'ivo  pou-er  of  silver i«, 
ll,„l,  „)■  HmuMX  •liver  b  only  6.  ^i  may  Uhistratajtt 
.limTfliW  l«  «vei7«miplc  way  by-piuugiijg  ^^^.^  ^ 
iiiK'  iirditi-man  sliver  aud  this  other  of  pure  ttilvcr  in*4l 
„„„„.  vi.i.i.i'1  of  hot  water.    After  a  little  time  yoii  ii„j4( 

(ViH "1  of  the  silver  Bpoon  much  hotter  than  that  *f  iC 

ikV'"'"'"  ;  "n*^  ift'ts  of  phosphorus  be  placed  on  thets^ 
of  the  spoons  that  on  the  sUvcr  will  fuse  and  ignite  ia* 
V(;ry  sliort  time,  while  the  heat  transmitted  throiidi  ibe 
other  spoon  v  ill  never  reach  an  intensity  sufficient  to  itmU 
the  phosphorus,  * 

Nothing  is  more  interosdng  to  the  natural  philosopher 
than  the  tracing  out  of  councctiona  and  rd  at  ion  ships  be- 
tween the  various  agencies  of  nature.    We  know  that  they 
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are  a  common  brotherhood,  we  know  that  they  are  mutual- 
ly convertible,  but  as  yet  we  know  very  little  as  to  the  pre- 
cise form  of  the  conversion.  We  have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  heat  and  electricity  are  both  modes  of  mo- 
tion ;  we  know  experimentally  that  from  electricity  we  can 
get  heat,  and  from  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  our  thermo-elec- 
tric pile,  we  can  get  electricity.  But  although  we  have,  or 
think  we  have,  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  the  character  of  the 
motion  of  heat,  our  ideas  are  very  unclear  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  change  which  this  »*9tion  must  undergo,  in 
order  to  appear  as  electricity—^  fact,  we  know  as  yet 
nothing  about  it. 

Our  table,  however,  exhibits  one  important  connection 
between  heat  and  electricity.  Beside  the  numbers  express- 
ing conductivity  for  heat,  MM.  Wiedemann  and  Franz  have 
placed  the  numbers  expressing  the  conductivity  of  the  same 
metals  for  electricity.  They  rim  side  by  side :  the  good 
conductor  of  heat  is  the  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
the  bad  conductor  of  heat  is  the  bad  conductor  of  electri- 
city.* Thus  we  may  infer,  that  the  physical  quality  which 
interferes  with  the  transmission  of  heat,  interferes,  in  a 
proportionate  degree,  with  the  transmission  of  electricity. 
This  common  susceptibility  of  both  forces  indicates  a  rela- 
tionship which  future  investigations  will  no  doubt  clear  up. 

Let  me  point  out  anotjier  evidence  of  communion  be- 
tween heat  and  electricity.  I  have  here  a  length  of  wire 
made  up  of  pieces  of  two  different  kinds  of  wire ;  there 
are  three  pieces  of  platinum,  each  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  three  pieces  of  silver  of  the  same  length  and  thickness. 
It  is  a  proved  fact  that  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  a 
wire  by  a  current  of  electricity  of  a  certain  strength,  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  wire.f    We 

•  Professor  Forbes  had  previously  Doticcd  this, 
t  Joule,  Plui.  Mag.  1841,  vol.  xix.  p.  263. 
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may  flgiiro  the  alomfl  na  throwing  them<)dvt»  as  barrien 
flcroM  the  track  of  the  electric  curreat — ihe  cairent  knock- 
ing againrit  them,  noil  imparting  its  motion  to  them,  and 
reoderinj^  the  wire  hot.  In  the  case  of  the  good  conduct- 
or, on  ttie  contrary,  tlie  current  may  be  figured  as  gliding 
frvely  round  thi.'  atoms  without  disturbing  tbeiu  in  any 
great  degree.  I  will  now  send  the  self-same  current  from 
a  battery  of  twenty  of  Grove's  cells  through  ibis  com- 
pound wire.  You  see  three  q)aceB  white-hot,  and  three 
dark  spaces  between  them.  The  wliitc-hot  portions  of  the 
wire  are  (ilatiimm,  and  the  dark  portions  are  silver.  The 
electric  current  bre.aks  impwtuously  upon  the  molecules  of 
the  platinum,  while  it  glides  with  little  Te^dstancc  among 
the  atoniH  i^f  uilver  thus  producing,  in  the  mot.ils,  diSerent 
calorific  cflVets.' 

Now  I  wish  to  filiow  you  that  ihe  ninliori  of  hfat  inlM^ 
fercB  n-ith  ilie  motion  of  i:lecln-.-ity.  Yon  aro  aci|u:iin!ed 
with  the  little  platinum  lamp  which  stands  in  front  of  the 
table.  It  consists  simply  of  a  little  coil  of  platinum  wire 
suitably  attached  to  a  brass  stand.  I  can  send  a  current 
through  tltat  coll  and  cause  it  to  glow.  But  yon  see  I  have 
introduced  into  the  circuit  two  feet  additional  of  thin  plati- 
num wire,  and  on  establishing  the  connection,  the  same 
cuncnt  passes  through  this  wire  and  the  coil.  Botb,  yon 
sec,  arc  raised  to  redness — both  are  in  a  state  of  intow 
molecular  motion.  What  I  wish  now  to  prove  is,  that  tliia 
motion  of  li<'at,  which  the  electricity  has  generated  in  these 
two  feet  of  wiri',  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  wire  glowB, 
oir<-rs  a  liiiiilrimco  In  t.lic  jinnsnge  of  the  current.  The  ele^ 
trinity  has  rniseil  iiii  n  f'uo  in  its  own  path.  I  will  oool  this 
wire,  mid  tliercby  iniifc  Ilie  heat  to  subside,  I  shall  tbu 
o|nii  n  wider  door  dir  llm  (inRsago  of  the  electricity.    Bat 

*  M»)*  ii"l  ilii'  <' li'tKH'il  I'llirr  wliU'b  eurrouuds  tlic  tUme  be  tbe 
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if  more  electricity  passes,  it  will  atmoiince  itself  at  tbo  pla- 
tintim  lamp ;  it  will  raise  that  red  heat  to  whiteness,  and 
the  chaoge  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  will  be  visible  to 
yoa  all. 

Flg.SS. 


Thus,  then,  I  plnnge  my  red-hot  wire  into  a  beaker  of 
water  w  {fig.  65)  :  observe  the  lamp,  it  becomes  almost  too 
bright  to  look  at.  1  raise  the  wire  out  of  the  water  and 
allow  the  motion  of  heat  once  more  to  dcvelopo  itself;  the 
motion  of  electricity  is  instantly  impeded,  and  the  lamp 
einks  in  brightness.  I  again  dip  the  wire  into  the  cold 
water,  deeper  and  deeper  :  observe  how  the  light  becomes 
intensified — deeper  still,  so  as  to  qncnch  the  entire  two  feet 
of  wire  ;  the  augmented  current  raises  the  lamp  to  its  maxi- 
mum brightness,  and  now  it  suddenly  goes  out.  The  cii^ 
cuit  is  broken,  for  the  coil  has  actually  been  fused  by  the 
additional  flow  of  electricity. 

Let  us  now  devote  a  moment's  time  to  the  conduclion  of 
cold.  To  all  appearance  cold  may  be  conducted  like  heat. 
Here  is  a  copper  cylinder,  wliich  I  warm  a  little  by  holding 
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it  for  ft  moramt  fn  iiit  )tan<L  I  place  it  on  Iho  pile,  and  tlio 
nwdle  gopa  up  to  OO",  dcdtuing  hi^t.  On  this  cjlioder  I 
place  %  secouil  om-,  whitfli,  m  you  obsenre,  1  have  thilleil 
\iy  diulung  it  for  some  time  in  this  mass  of  ico.  We  wail 
a  moment,  the  noedle  moves:  it  is  now  dcsn-nding  to  rero, 
pnwteH  it,  and  govs  on  to  90°  on  the  side  of  cold.    Analt^ 

rniglit  well  lead  you  to  eup that  the  cold  is  oonducKni 

downwards  from  the  top  (       der  to  the  bottom  one,  w 

tiiv  heat  was  conducted  in  ou     mner  expcrimt^nts.   I  havu 

no  objeclJoo  to  the  toitn  '  conti.,  ction  of  cold,'  if  it  be  uecJ 

with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  real  physical  procen  it 

volvi'd.    Tlio  real  procesa  is,  that  the  warm  intcnnediate 

cylinder  first  dolivera  up  its  motion,  or  heat,  to  (he  old  CJ- 

liiidcr  overhead,  nnd,  havinjr  thus  lost  its  own  posseseion 

of  heat,  it  draws  upon  ihnt  of  ilic  pilo.     In  our  fonnerM- 

periments  we  had  conduction  of  motion  fo  the  pile;  iaJk 

].rc8cnt  one  we  have  conduction  of  motion  yj-p^  ^  a 

In  the  former  cawc  the  pile  h  heated,  in  the  laitt-r  chilW; 

tho  heating  produces  a  positive  current,  the  chillincwfr 

duces  a  negative  cun-ent ;  but  it  is  in  both  cases  the  iW 

nation  of  motion  with  which  we  have  to  do,  the  hoatS 

.  and  Ujo  chilUng  depending  solely  upon  the  direction  of 

propagation.     I  place  one  of  these  metal  cylinders,  whidl 

have  purposely  cooled,  on  the  face  of  our  j.ile  ■  a  viotat 

defleclion  foUows,  declaring  the  chilling  of  the  instrnmat 

Are  we  to  suppose  the  cold  to  be  an  entiiy  communicited 

to  the  pile?    No.    The  pile  here  is  the  warm  body  ill 

molccidar  motion  is  in  excess  of  that  possessed  by  theV 

in.Ier  ;  and  when  both  come  into  contact  the  pile  seela  to 

m.-,ke  good  the  defect.    It  imparts  a  quantity  of  its  own 

motion  to  the  cylinder,  and  by  its  bounty  becomes  imno>-- 

erished:  it  chills  itself,  and  generates  the  current  durto 


pii. 


I  remove  the  cold  metal  cylinder,  and  place  upon  the 

le  a  cylinder  of  wood,  having  the  same  tempoi-ature  » 


teixipoi-ature  a 
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the  metal  one.  The  chill  is  very  feeble,  and  the  consequent 
dejQection  very  smaU.  Why  does  not  the  cold  wood  pro- 
duce an  action  equal  to  that  of  the  cold  metal  ?  Simply  be- 
cause the  heat  communicated  to  it  by  the  pile  is  accumulat- 
ed at  its  under  surface ;  it  cannot  escape  through  the  bad 
conducting  wood  as  it  escapes  through  the  metal,  and  thus 
the  quantity  of  heat  withdrawn  from  the  pile,  by  the  wood, 
is  less  than  that  withdrawn  by  the  copper.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  when  the  human  nerves  are  substituted  for  the 
pile.  Suppose  you  come  into  a  cold  room  and  lay  your 
hand  upon  the  fire-irons,  the  chimney-piece,  the  chairs,  the 
carpet,  in  succession ;  they  appear  to  you  of  different  tem- 
peratures :  the  iron  chills  you  more  than  the  marble,  the 
marble  more  than  the  wood,  and  so  on.  Your  hand  is  affected 
exactly  as  the  pile  was  affected  in  the  last  experiment.  It 
ft  needless  to  say  that  the  reverse  takes  place  when  you 
enter  a  hot  room  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  room  hotter  than  your 
own  bodies.  I  should  certainly  suffer  if  I  were  to  lie  down 
upon  a  plate  of  metal  in  a  Turkish  bath  ;  but  I  do  not  suffer 
when  I  lie  down  on  a  bench  of  wood.  By  preserving  the 
body  from  contact  with  good  conductors,  very  high  teni^ 
peratures  may  be  endured.  Eggs  may  be  boiled  and  beef-, 
steaks  cooked,  by  the  heat  of  an  apartment  in  which  the 
living  bodies  of  men  sustain  no  injury. 

The  exact  philosophy  of  this  last  experiment  is  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration.  With  it  the  names  of  Blag- 
den  and  Chantrey  are  associated,  those  eminent  men  hav- 
ing exposed  themselves,  in  ovens,  to  temperatures  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Let  us  compare 
the  condition  of  the  two  living  human  beings,  with  that 
of  two  marble  statues  placed  in  the  same  oven.  The  stat- 
ues become  gradually  hotter,  until  finally  they  assume  the 
temperature  of  the  air  of  the  oven ;  the  two  sculptors, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  do  not  similarly  rise  in  tcm* 
perature.     If  they  did,  the  tissues  of  the  body  would  bo 
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infallibly  destroyed,  tlio  temperature  which  they  endiiTeil 
being  mot-e  thmi  sufficient  to  stew  the  muscles  in  their  own 
liquids.  Itiit  the  I'act  i?,  that  the  heat  of  the  blood  is 
Hcaroely  alTi'tlod  by  nn  nu<;mcntatioD  of  the  cxtemsl  heat. 
This  hoatt  tniitc:id  of  being  appli^  to  increase  the  letn- 
pemture  c?f  llio  bo<ly,  is  apjiUcd  to  the  performance  of 
work,  in  altcrinj;  the  aggregaiio  of  the  body  ;  it  prepares 
the  perspi intion,  forces  it  throu  li  the  pores,  and  in  part 
vaporixeB  il.  Heat  is  here  converted  into  poteotiid  ener- 
gy ;  it  is  i'(msmiii'd  in  work.  This  is  tlie  waste-pipe,  if  I 
may  use  the  Iitiu,  ihrough  which  the  excess  of  heal  ove^ 
flows ;  ami  hence  it  is,  that  under  the  most  varying  condi- 
tions of  climiite  the  temperaliire  of  the  human  blood  is 
Iinicticnlly  l■on^t!^nt.  The  blood  of  the  Laplander  is  sensi- 
bly lis  warm  iis  th:it  i>f  tin.-  Hindoo:  wliilo  an  Englishman, 
in  sailing  l\imi  lln'  nnrth  jioIl-  to  t]w  smiili,  finds  (lis  blood- 
U'lniHTiUwre  hnnlly  heightened  by  his  approach  to  the 
t'liuiilor,  ihhI  hardly  diminished  by  his  approach  to  the  ant- 
Uivtio  pole. 

When  tlio  connnimication  of  beat  is  gradoal — as  itsl- 
wnvi*  i^  when  the  body  is  surrounded  by  an  imperfect 
tHuiiluetor— tho  lie.it  iscoosimicd  in  the  maimer  indicated 
tiM  t)iMt  tts  it  i;!  supplied ;  but  if  the  supply  of  heat  be  so 
i|iiit'k  (:v<  it  would  bi>  in  the  case  of  contact  with  a  good 
ei  mil  net  or)  (hat  (lio  wtiver«ion  into  this  hatinleas  potential 
t'lHTgy  eniiuot  )n>  oxiH-nttil  with  Buffieient  rapidity,  the  in- 
jtirj  of  llio  tissues  is  tiM>  n.>sult.  Some  people  have  pro- 
I'l'Msiil  to  see  in  this  |tower  «f  the  lining  body  to  resista 
liiijli  tomin>ratur»\  a  effnser\ative  aclioa  peculiar  to  the 
\  itid  fonv.  Xo  doubt  all  the  a<-tions  of  the  animal  OTgaa- 
imh  :m'  iinmeetiHl  with  what  we  call  its  vitality ;  but  the 
ni-tu>ii  hert>  refemxl  to  is  the  saitH)  in  kind  as  the  melting 
of  ill',  or  the  vajxirisittoK  of  water.  It  consista  simply  in 
'he  diversion  of  heat  tWni  the  purpose's  of  lemperatore  to 
i'  performance  of  work. 
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Tima  far  we  have  compared  the  coDdncting  power  of 
different  Isodies  together;  but  the  same  subetance  may 
poseeBB  difiercat  powers  of  conduction  in  different  dirco 
tiona.  Many  crystals  are  so  built  that  the  motion  of  heat 
runs  with  greater  facility  along  certain  lines  of  atoms  than 
along  others.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  large  rock-crystal — 
a  crystal  of  qnartz  forming  an  hexagonal  pillar,  which,  if 
complete  would  be  terminated  by  two  six-sided  pyramids. 
Heat  travels  with  greater  facility  along  the  axis  of  this 
crystal  than  across  it.  This  has  been  proved  in  a  very 
Bimp^3  manner  by  M.  de  Senarmont.  I  have  here  two 
plates  of  quartz,  ona/ '  which  is  cut  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  crystal,  and  _■]  other  perpendicular  to  it.  I  coat 
the  plates  with  a  layer  of  while  wax,  laid  on  by  a  camel's 
hair  pencil.  The  plates  are  pierced  at  the  centre,  and  into 
the  hole  I  iuaer*  ■•  wire,  which  I  warm  by  an  electric  cur- 


rent. B  (fig.  66)  ia  the  battery  whence  the  current  pro- 
ceeds ;  c  is  a  capsule  of  wood,  through  the  bottom  of  which 
a  sewing-needle  passes ;  rf  ia  a  second  capsule,  into  which 
dips  the  point  of  the  needle,  and  q  is  the  perforated  plate 
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of  qnurtz.  E!ach  capsnlc  contains  a  drop  of  roercnry. 
When  (iie  cDircnt  passes  from  c  to  d,  the  needle  U  hc^U^ 
and  tlic  heat  is  propi^ated  in  alt  direcUo4».  Tlie  was 
melts  around  the  plac«  where  the  licat  is  aj^Iied  ;  and  od 
this  plate,  wbicli  is  cnt  [lerpcndicular  to  the  axis  of  ihe 
qnartz,  I  liud  tbe  figure  of  the  melted  wax  to  be  a  perfect 
circle  (fi^.  67).  Tlie  heat  has  travelled  with  the  game  ra- 
pidity all  round,  and  melted  the  wax  to  the  same  distance 
in  all  directions.  I  mnlEe  a  similar  experiment  with  tk 
other  jitale  :  the  wai  is  now  melting ;  but  I  notice  that  ils 
figure  is  no  longer  a  circle.  Tbe  boat  travels  more  B]»eedjly 
along  the  axia  than  across  it,  and  hence  tbe  wax  figure  is  an 
ellipse  instead  of  a  circle  (fig.  67a).  When  the  wax  dries, 
I  will  pi'oject  magnified  images  of  these  two  plates  npon 
the  Bcreeu,  and  you  will  then  eee  the  circular  figure  of  tlie 
lucltccl  Avax  on  the  one,  antl  the  oial  figure  of  Ihe  was  on 
the  other.  Iceland  spar  conducts  better  along  the  crystal- 
logra])hic  axis  than  at  right  angles  to  it,  while  a  crystal  of 
tourmaline  conducts  best  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  the 
luetal  bismuth,  with  which  you  are  already  acqo^ted, 
cleaves  with  great  facility  in  one  direction,  and,  as  has  been 
well  shown  by  MM.  Svanberg  and  Matteucci,  it  condads 
both  heat  and  electricity  better  along  the  planes  of  deaf- 
age  than  across  them. 

In  wood  we  have  an  eminent  example  of  this  difference 
of  conductivity.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  MM.  De 
la  Rive  and  De  Candolle  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
ductive power  of  wood,*  and,  in  the  case  of  five  specimenB 
oxamined,  established  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  transmis- 
sion was  greater  along  the  fibre  than  across  it.  The  maans 
of  experiment  was  that  usTi.illy  adopted  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  and  which  was  apiilicd  to  metals  by  M.  Desprets-f 

•  M6m.  dc  la  Roc.  do  Geiitvo,  vol.  iv.  p.  "TO. 

f  AaoslM  do  Chim.  ct  ile  Phjs.  December  1827. 
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A  bar  of  the  substance  was  taken,  one  end  of  which  was 
brought  into  contact  with  a  source  of  heat,  and  allowed  to 
remain  so  until  a  stationary  temperature  was  assumed. 
The  temperatures  attained  by  the  bar,  at  various  distances 
from  its  heated  end,  were  ascertained  by  means  of  thcF  -^ 
mometers  fitting  into  cavities  made  to  receive  them ;  fron.  ^ 
these  data,  with  the  aid  of  a  well-known  formula,  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  wood  was  determined. 

To  determine  the  velocity  of  calorific  transmission  in 
dififerent  directions  through  wood,  the  instrument  shown  in 
fig.  68  was  devised  some  years  ago  by  myself,  q  q'  b  b'  is 
an  oblong  piece  of  mahogany,  a  is  a  bar  of  antimony,  b  is 
a  bar  of  bismuth.  The  united  ends  of  the  two  bars  arc 
kept  in  close  contact  by  the  ivory  jaws  1 1',  and  the  other 
ends  are  let  into  a  second  piece  of  ivory,  in  which  they  are 
firmly  fixed.  Soldered  to  these  ends  are  two  pieces  of 
platinum  wire,  which  proceed  to  the  little  ivory  cups  m  m, 
enter  through  the  sides  of  the  cups,  and  communicate  with 
a  drop  of  mercury  placed  in  the  interior.  The  mahogany 
is  cut  away,  so  that  the  bars  a  and  b  are  sunk  to  a  depth 
which  places  their  upper  surfaces  a  little  below  the  general 
level  of  the  slab  of  mahogany.  The  ivory  jaws  1 1'  are  sunk 
similarly.  Two  small  projections  are  observed  in  the  figure 
jutting  from  i  i' ;  across,  from  one  projection  to  the  other, 
a  fine  membrane  is  stretched,  thus  enclosing  a  little  cham- 
ber m,  in  front  of  the  wedge-like  end  of  the  bismuth  and 
antimony  junction ;  the  chamber  has  an  ivory  bottom,  s  is 
a  wooden  slider,  which  can  be  moved  smoothly  back  and 
forward  along  a  bevelled  groove,  by  means  of  the  lever  l. 
This  lever  turns  on  a  pivot  near  q,  and  fits  into  a  horizontal 
slit  in  the  slider,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  pin  />'  pass- 
ing through  both ;  in  the  lever  an  oblong  aperture  is  cut, 
through  which  p  passes,  and  in  which  it  has  a  certain 
amount  of  lateral  play,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  push  the  slider 
forward  in  a  straight  line.    Two  projections  are  seen  at 
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the  end  of  the  slider,  and  across,  from  projection  to  projec- 
tion, a  thin  membrane  is  stretched ;  a  chamber  m  is  thus 
formed,  bomided  on  three  sides  and  the  bottom  by  wood, 
and  in  front  by  the  membrane.  A  thin  platinum  wire,  bent 
up  and  down  several  times,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  grating, 
is  laid  against  the  back  of  this  chamber,  and  imbedded  in 
the  end  of  the  slider  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  ;  the  end 
in  which  the  wire  is  imbedded  is  then  filed  down,  until 
about  half  the  wire  is  removed,  and  the  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  uniform  fiat  surface.  Against  the  common  surface  of 
the  slider  and  wire,  an  extremely  thin  plate  of  mica  is 
glued,  sufficient,  simply,  to  interrupt  all  contact  between 
the  bent  wire  and  a  quantity  of  mercury  which  the  cham- 
ber rn!  is  destined  to  contain ;  the  ends  w  w'  oi  the  bent 
wire  proceed  to  two  small  cisterns  c  c\  hollowed  out  in  a 
slab  of  ivory ;  the  wires  enter  through  the  substance  into 
the  cisterns,  and  come  thus  into  contact  with  mercury,  which 
fills  the  latter.  The  end  of  the  slider  and  its  bent  wire  arc 
shown  in  ^g,  68a.  The  rectangular  space  e  fg  h  (fig.  68) 
is  cut  quite  through  the  slab  of  mahogany,  and  a  brass 
plate  is  screwed  to  the  latter  underneath  ;  from  this  plate 
(which,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  presently,  is  cut  away, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure)  four  conical 
ivory  pillars  abed  project  upwards  ;  though  appearing  to 
be  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  bis- 
muth and  antimony  bars,-  the  points  are  in  reality  0*3  of  an 
inch  below  the  said  surfaces. 

The  body  to  be  examined  is  reduced  to  the  shape  of  a 
cifbe,  and  is  placed,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  upon  the 
four  supports abcd\  the  slider  s  is  then  drawn  up  against 
the  cube,  and  the  latter  becomes  firmly  clasped  between 
the  projections  of  the  piece  of  ivory  i  i'  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  of  the  slider  s  on  the  other.  The  chambers  m  m' 
being  filled  with  mercury,  the  membrane  in  front  or  each 
is  pressed  gently  against  the  cube  by  the  interior  fluid 
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mass,  aiid  in  this  way  perfect  contact,  wUieli  is  a 
essential,  is  eecured. 

The  ]<robiem  which  roqiiirea  solution  is  the  following: 
—It  is  required  to  apply  a  BOiirco  of  heat  of  a  strictly 
meaaiiralilo  character,  and  always  readily  attainable,  to 
thai  face  of  the  cube  which  is  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
brane at  the  end  of  the  elider,  and  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  tliis  heat  which  crosses  the  cuIkj  to  the  opposilc 
face,  in  a  minute  of  time.  For  tho  soltition  of  this  prob- 
lem, two  things  are  required — first,  the  source  of  hoat  to 
be  npplicd  to  the  left  hand  of  the  face  of  the  cube,  and  sec- 
ondly, a  means  of  measuring  tlie  amount  which  has  maiic 
its  appearance  at  the  opposite  face  at  the  expiration  of  a 


To  obtain  a  source  of  licit  of  the  iinturc  'lescribcd,  tin' 
following  method  was  adopted  i— ii  is  :i  f^uiiill  p;:i]v:iiiic  l>.it- 
tery,  from  which  a  current  proceeds  to  tho  tangent  galvan- 
ometer T ;  passes  round  the  ring  of  the  instrument,  deflect- 
ing in  its  pasHagc  tho  magnetic  needle,  which  hangs  in  tbo 
centre  of  the  ring.  From  t  the  current  proceeds  to  the 
rheostat  r  ;  this  instrument  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  ser- 
pentine stone,  round  which  a  German  silver  wire  is  coiled 
spirally ;  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  instrtunent,  any 
required  quantity  of  this  powerfully  resisting  wire  is 
thrown  into  tho  circuit,  the  current  being  thus  regulated  at 
pleasure.  The  sole  use  of  these  two  last  instruments,  in  the 
present  series  of  experiments,  is  to  keep  the  current  per- 
fectly constant  from  day  to  day.  From  the  rheostat  the 
cnrrent  proceeds  to  the  cistern  c,  thence  through  the  bent 
wire,  and  back  to  the  cistern  c',  from  which  it  proceeds  to 
the  other  pole  of  the  battery. 

The  bent  wire,  during  the  passage  of  tho  current,  be- 
comes gently  heated  ;  this  hent  is  transmitted  through  tho 
mercury  in  the  chamber  tn'  to  the  membrane  in  front  of 
tho  chambci- ;  this  membnuic  becomes  the  proximate  source 
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of  heat  which  is  applied  to  the  left-hand  face  of  the  cube. 
The  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  from  this  source,  through 
the  mass  of  the  cube,  to  the  opposite  face,  in  any  given 
time,  is  estimated  from  the  deflection  which  it  is  able  to 
produce  upon  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  connected  with 
the  bismuth  and  antimony  pah*,  g  is  a  galvanometer  used 
for  this  purpose;  from  it  proceed  wires  to  the  mercury 
cups  M  H,  which,  as  before  remarked,  are  connected  by  pla- 
tinum wires  with  a  and  b. 

The  action  of  mercury  upon  bismuth,  as  a  solvent,  is 
well  known ;  an  amalgam  is  speedily  formed  when  the  two 
metals  come  into  contact.  To  preserve  the  thermo-electric 
couple  from  this  action,  their  ends  are  protected  by  a 
sheathing  of  the  same  membrane  as  that  used  in  front  of 
the  chambers  m  m!. 

Previous  to  the  cube's  being  placed  between  the  two 
membranes,  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  the  fluid  masses  behind 
them,  bulge  out  a  little,  thus  forming  a  pair  of  soft  and 
slightly  convex  cushions.  When  the  cube  is  placed  on  its 
supports,  and  the  slider  is  brought  up  against  it,  both  cush- 
ions are  pressed  flat,  and  thus  make  the  contact  perfect. 
The  surface  of  the  cube  is  larger  than  the  surface  of  the 
membrane ;  *  and  thus  the  former  is  always  firmly  caught 
between  the  opposed  rigid  projections,  the  slider  being  held 
fast  in  this  position  by  means  of  the  spring  r,  which  is  then 
attached  to  the  pin^.  The  exact  manner  of  experiment  is 
as  follows : — ^Having  first  seen  that  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer points  to  zero,  when  the  thermo-circuit  is  com- 
plete, the  latter  is  interrupted  by  means  of  the  break-cir- 
cuit key  k\  At  a  certain  moment,  marked  by  the  second- 
hand of  a  watch,  the  voltaic  circuit  is  closed  by  the  key  A?, 
and  the  current  is  permitted  to  circulate  for  sixty  seconds ; 
at  the  sixtieth  second  the  voltaic  circuit  is  broken  by  the 

•  The  edge  of  each  cube  measured  0*3  inch. 
11 
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left  hsntl  at  l;  while,  at  the  s.im«  iuUBt,  the  tl  —  _ 

out  u  d->iw<l  I>v  tlic  right  iaad  u  k'.  Th*  ixwdto  of  tfat 
galTanomctcT  id  iostjuitjy  dGAcctedt  *i»i  thi  link  «f  !&• 
first  uiipiil>-ion  b  notetl ;  tho  anouBt  of  tlu*  impikiiw  it- 
peDda,  of  course,  upon  tbo  qnmtitjr  of  beat  whidh  liu 
reached  ihc  bisinucL  and  antimoay  jmiMion  thnwgh  the 
nun  of  tliL-  cube,  during  tbc  ue  of  actko.  7be  Cmti  of 
the  first  ijiipulsioD  being  ath.  I,  the  cube  is  retnored  lod 
the  instmnicDt  ii  allowed  lo  ood,  imtil  the  oeedfe  of  the 
galTaoomctcr  returns  to  lero.  j\aottier  cube  being  intn^ 
dnced,  the  voliaJc  circoit  is  ooce  aton  dewed,  the  cnmat 
permitted  to  circubte  rixty  h!oodi]^  then  lnlernipl«d  br 
the  left  bund,  (lie  tlienno-cjmiit  being  rioml  at  the  carae 
moment  v  ith  tbc  rigbl,  and  the  limit  of  the  first  swing  is 
noted  as  ln^lon.-. 

Jud^ring  from  the  description,  the  mode  of  experiment 
may  appear  complicated,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  bo.  A  ew- 
glc  experimenter  has  the  most  complete  command  onr  the 
entire  arrangement.  Tbc  wires  irom  the  sm^  galnnic 
b.itterr  (a  single  cell)  remain  nndistnrbed  from  day  to  day; 
nil  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  connect  the  battery  with  them, 
and  everything  is  ready  for  experiment. 

There  are  in  wood  three  lines,  at  right  angles  willi  e»A 
other,  which  the  mere  inspection  of  the  sabstanoe  enables 
us  to  fix  upon  as  the  necessary  resultants  of  mt^ecular  ac- 
tion :  the  first  line  is  parallel  to  the  fibre ;  the  second  is 
perpendicular  to  the  fibre,  and  to  the  ligneous  byers  which 
iiulicate  the  annual  growth  of  the  tree  ;  while  the  third  is 
l-erpendicular  to  the  fibre,  and  parallel,  or  rather  tangential, 
t()  the  layers.  From  each  of  a  nam,ber  of  trees  acubc  was 
<'iit,  two  of  whose  faces  were  parallel  to  the  ligneous  lay- 
ers, two  J>er]x-ndicular  to  them,  while  the  remaining  two 
were  jierpendicular  to  the  fibre.  It  was  proposed  to  exam- 
ine the  velocity  of  calorific  transmission  through  the  wood 
in  these  three  directions.    It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
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cdbeg  were  fair  average  Bpecimens  of  the  woods,  and  were 
in  all  cases  well-seasoned  and  dry. 

Hie  cube  was  first  placed  upon  its  four  supports  ab  c  d^ 
BO  that  the  line  of  flux  from  m'  to  m  was  parallel  to  the 
fibre,  and  the  deflection  produced  by  the  heat  transmitted 
in  sixty  seconds  was  observed.  The  position  of  the  cube 
was  then  changed,  so  that  its  fibre  stood  vertical,  the  line 
of  flux  from  m!  to  m  being  perpendicular  to  the  fibre,  and 
parallel  to  the  ligneous  layers ;  the  deflection  produced  by 
a  minute's  action  in  this  case  was  also  determined.  Final- 
ly, the  cube  was  turned  90"^  round,  its  fibre  being  still  ver- 
tical, so  that  the  line  of  flux  was  perpendicular  to  both  fibre 
and  layers,  and  the  consequent  deflection  was  observed. 
In  the  comparison  of  these  two  latter  directions  the  chief 
delicacy  of  manipulation  is  necessary.  It  requires  but  a 
rough  experiment  to  demonstrate  the  superior  velocity  of 
propagation  along  the  fibre,  but  the  velocities  in  all  di- 
rections perpendicular  to  the  fibre  are  so  nearly  equal  that 
it  is  only  by  great  care,  and,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  by 
numerous  experiments,  that  a  difference  of  action  can  be 
securely  established. 

Hie  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  of  the 
enquiry ;  it  will  explain  itself: — 
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Dcscrti-lloo  of  WoDiL 


I  AmoriMA  Birck _.... 

a  Oak 

3  H«K*. 


IT    ■       '      - 


t*  A* 

m  n\»«kOilt 

t\  App)e-ln* 

S]|  IraB'iroM 

ta  CJlOKtUUt. 

V4  STCMDore 

'J^  Iloodunu  Mkhoguiy... 

I'll  Hnuil-wood 

37  Y«w 

JB  Elm 

BO  rl«"B-troo  

m  PortuRsl  LanreT 

.11  Spaniaii  MoliogHiv.,. 
32  ScDtclinr 


Dinicnoiia, 

L 

II 

IlL 

P«tp™dleuUr 

tTTC?' 

llC>»«iul.T« 

SS 

irn 

11-0 

u 

vr. 

33 

e-8 

lO'S 

33 

0-8 

IS'3 

31 

ll-O 

12-n 

SI 

lOit 

isr 

D-S 

»-9 

SI 

104 

ISC 

30 

10-T 

117 

S9 

in 

13-8 

2S 

13-0 

S8 

Il-O 

12-0 

28 

11-S 

13-0 

lOfl 

11-0 

II-l 

84 

JO-0 

lOB 

13-3 

9-S 

11-5 

80 

9-t 

10-0 

10-3 

106 

li-3 

90 

10-0 

Il-O 

lli) 

lo-o 

100 

100 

n-s 

11-5 

IS'6 

— 

ioo 

130 

The  above  table  fumisbe,  u,  wiih  a  coiToboraaon  of 

the  ranlt  arrived  at  by  Do  la  Kive  and  Do  CandoUe,  re. 

rdmg  the  .upenor  conduolivity  of  the  wood  m  the  direo- 

I  of  Iho  fibre.    Evidence  is  alio  aTonicd  as  to  how  litUe 
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mere  density  affects  the  velocity  of  transmission.  There 
appears  to  be  neither  law  nor  general  rule  here.  American 
Birch,  a  comparatively  light  wood,  possesses  undoubtedly 
a  higher  transmissive  power  than  any  other  in  the  list. 
Iron-wood,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1*426, 
stands  low.  Again,  Oak  and  Coromandel-wood — ^the  latter 
so  hard  and  dense  that  it  is  used  for  sharp  war-instruments 
by  savage  tribes — stand  near  the  head  of  the  list,  while 
Scotch  Fir  and  other  light  woods  stand  low. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  along  the  second  and  third  colunms 
of  the  table,  we  shall  fijid  that  in  every  instance  the  velocity 
of  propagation  is  greatest  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  ligneous  layers.  The  law  of  molecular  action,  as  re- 
gards the  transmission  of  heat  through  wood,  may  there- 
fore be  expressed  as  follows : — 

At  aU  the  points  not  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  tree^ 
wood  possesses  three  unequal  axes  of  calorific  conduction^ 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  firsts  and 
principal  axis^  is  parallel  to  the  fibre  of  the  wood ;  the 
secondj  and  intermediate  axis,  is  perpendicidar  to  the  fibre 
and  to  the  ligneous  layers  y  while  the  third  and  least  axis 
is  perpendicidar  to  the  fibre  and  parallel  to  the  layers. 

MM.  De  la  Rive  and  De  Candolle  have  remarked  upon 
the  influence  which  its  feeble  conducting  power  in  a  lateral 
direction  must  exert  in  preserving  within  a  tree  the  warmth 
which  it  acquires  from  the  soil.  In  virtue  of  this  property 
a  tree  is  able  to  resist  sudden  changes  of  temperature  which 
would  probably  be  prejudicial  to  it :  it  resists  alike  the  sud- 
den abstraction  of  heat  from  within  and  the  sudden  acces- 
sion of  it  from  without.  But  Nature  has  gone  further,  and 
clothes  the  tree  with  a  sheathing  of  worse-conducting  ma- 
terial than  the  wood  itself,  even  in  its  worst  direction. 
The  following  are  the  deflections  obtained  by  submitting 


a  nmnber  of  cubes  of  bark,  nf  Uif  sumo  biw  as  the  onba 
of  wood,  to  the  some  conditions  of  experimout : — 


Baedi-tMeBufe  . 


ptuaascilbr  Uannl 


11-5 


The  direction  of  trsnamission,  in  thcso  o.isos,  WSA  from   ' 
the  interior  surface  of  the  bark  outwards. 

The  average  deflection  produced  by  a  culw  of  wood, 
when  tlie  flux  is  lutcral,  may  bo  taken  at 

12°; 
a  cube  of  rotk  crystal  (pure  silica),  of  the  same  eizc,  pnv 
duces  the  deflection  of 


Two  bodies  so  diverse,  whore  they  cover  any  consider- 
able portion  of  tlic  earth's  surface,  must  affect  tiie  clinute 
very  differently.  There  are  the  strongest  experimental 
grounds  for  believing  that  rock-crystal  possesses  a  higher 
conductive  power  than  some  of  tbo  metals. 

The  following  numbers  ciprcss  the  transnussive  power 
of  a  few  other  organic  structures  ;  cubes  of  the  b 
were  examined  in  the  usual  manner : — 

Tooth  of  WalruB 

Tusk  of  East-lDdiati  Elvplumt 

Wlialcbone 

Rliinoccroa'.born 

CowVhonj 


Sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  prejudicial  to  ani- 
inal  and  vegetable  health ;  the  substances  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  organic  tissues  arc  exactly  such  as  are  best  cal- 
culated to  resist  those  changes. 

Tiie  foUowiug  results  further  illustrate  this  point  Etdb 
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of  the  stibBtances  mentioned  was  reduced  to  the  cubical 
form,  and  submitted  to  an  examination  similar  in  every 
respect  to  that  of  wood  and  quartz.  While,  however,  a 
cube  of  the  latter  substance  produces  a  deflection  of  90^,  a 
cube  of 


Sealing-wax  produces  a  deflection  of 

.        .    0' 

Sole  leather    .        .        . 

.    0 

Bees*-wax 

.    0 

Glue      . 

.    0 

Guttapercha  . 

.    0 

India-rubber  . 

.    0 

Filbert-kemcl 

.    0 

Almond-kcmcl 

.    0 

Boiled  ham-muscle 

.    0 

Hair  veal-muscle 

9 

.    0 

The  substances  here  named  are  animal  and  vegetable 
productions ;  and  the  experiments  demonstrate  the  extreme 
imi)cr>'iousnc8s  of  every  one  of  them.  Starting  from  the 
principle  that  sudden  accessions  or  deprivations  of  heat  are 
prejudicial  to  animal  and  vegetable  health,  wo  see  that  the 
materials  chosen  are  precisely  those  which  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  avert  such  changes. 

I  wish  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  you  a  paradoxical  experiment.  Hero 
is  a  short  prism  of  bismuth,  and  hero  another  of  iron,  of 
the  same  size.  I  coat  the  ends  of  both  prisms  with  white 
wax,  and  then  place  them,  with  their  coated  surfaces  up- 
wards, on  the  lid  of  this  vessel,  which  contains  hot  water. 
Tlie  motion  of  heat  will  propagate  itself  through  the 
prisms,  and  you  are  to  observe  the  melting  of  the  wax.  It 
is  already  beginning  to  yield,  but  on  which  ?  On  the  bis- 
muth. And  now  the  white  has  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  bismuth,  the  wax  overspreads  it  in  a  transparent  liquid 
layer,  while  the  wax  on  the  iron  is  not  yet  melted.  How 
is  this  result  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  stated  in  our 
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tiiblu  {|iii)i«  2'Ji),  Uia(,  tiio  coiiductioo  «f  «nv  > 
(Kiiiiluctii't)  of  liUmiilU  IitonlyS?  la  tbisei^na 
Itiiiiiiiilh  K-vnia  tn  Iw  (ho  bott  cotidactar.  W«  • 
titiiguiA  hy  turning  to  our  Ublo  of  tfviSe  htm. 
V.) ;  y,v  thuro  fliid  that,  tljo  epedSo  hat  of  inm  hmg 
1 1  »B,  tliiit  of  bi;>mutli  is  only  308 ;  to  niac  it,  IwiitMi.  ■ 
ccrtun  nutiiWr  uf  di-grpcs  in  tcmperattm.  mm  n^MB 
more  Ihiui  thnu  timoa  itio  alwoluto  qnantitr  of  beat  r- 
qiiircd  1>,v  liinniutli.  Tliuti,  tliough  the  irob  is  naSljamaA 
better  <uri<luolflr  than  thu  biuuiith,  and  is  at  th»  awBcnt 
accoptiri;.',  in  every  uiut  of  time,  a  roucb  greater  vaoxiit 
of  ileal  tlian  the  biiimutb,  RtiU,  In  conscqncnGe  of  the  nnm- 
bcr  of  U^  ntoms,  or  the  mugtiitudc  of  iu  interior  work,  tlw 
nugmciii:iti..n  of  lomiicmturu,  in  tbe  case  of  iroo,  is  A>*- 
Bisnmlli,  oil  tlio  contrary,  uan  immediately  devote  a  L»^- 
pro|)ort;(iii  of  ibo  hcnt  iriipnrted  to  it  to  tlie  augmentatioi: 
orteriif.t  ijiiiirc;  mid  lima  it npimrcntly  outstrips  llic  iron  in 
tliu  traiiMiiisNiiiii  of  that  inulion  to  which  temperatnie  is 
due. 

You  Koo  Iicro  very  jitninly  the  iDcorrcctnees  of  the 
siiiteinoiilB  HomctimcH  made  in  books,  and  certidnly made 
^■t,'ry  fVeqiit'iitly  by  caiididatcs  iu  our  science  exanuaatiooe, 
regarding  t!io  experiment  of  Ingcnhawsz,  to  whicli'  I  have 
Jilieady  refeiTcd.  It  la  usually  stated,  that  the  gritHthe 
qnickneas  with  wbicb  the  wax  melts,  the  better  is  tlie  con- 
ductor. If  tlio  bad  conductor  and  tbe  good  condukor  have 
llio  same  specific  heat,  tliia  is  true,  but  iu  other  caaea,  as 
jiroved  by  our  last  experiment,  it  may  bo  eiiiiroly  incorrect 
Tlio  proper  way  of  proceeding,  as  already  indicated,  is  to 
wait  until  both  the  iron  and  tho  bismulli  liaie  attained  a 
constant  temperature— till  each  of  them,  in  fact,  has  ac- 
cepted, and  is  transmitting,  all  the  motion  wbicb  it  can  ac- 
cept, or  transmit,  from  the  source  of  beat ;  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  tiansniitted  by  the  iron 
is  six  times  greater  than  that  trausuiittcd  by  the  bismuth. 
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You  remember  our  experiments  with  the  Trevelyan  instru- 
ment, and  know  the  utility  of  having  a  highly  expansible 
body  as  the  bearer  of  the  rocker.  Lead  is  good,  because 
it  is  thus  expansible.  But  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
zinc  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  lead ;  still  zinc  does  not 
answer  well  as  a  block.  The  reason  is,  the  specific  heat  of 
zinc  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  lead,  so  that  the  heat 
communicated  to  the  zinc  by  the  contact  of  the  rocker, 
produces  only  about  one-third  the  augmentation  of  tem- 
perature, and  a  correspondingly  small  amount  of  local  ex- 
pansion. 

These  considerations  also  show  that  in  our  experiments 
on  wood  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  our  cube  in 
one  minute's  time,  cannot,  in  strictnc/-^,  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  the  conductivity  of  the  wood,  unless  the 
specific  heat  of  the  various  woods  be  the  same.  On  this 
point  no  experiments  have  been  made.  But  as  regards  the 
influence  of  molecular  structure,  the  experiments  hold 
good,  for  here  we  compare  one  direction  with  another,  in 
the  same  cube.  With  respect  to  organic  structures,  I  may 
add  that,  even  allowing  them  time  to  accept  all  the  motion 
which  they  are  capable  of  accepting,  from  a  source  of  heat, 
their  power  of  transmitting  that  motion  is  exceedingly 
low.    They  are  really  bad  conductors. 

It  is  the  imperfect  conductibility  of  woollen  textures 
which  renders  them  so  eminently  fit  for  clothing.  They 
preserve  the  body  from  sudden  accessions  or  losses  of  heat. 
The  same  quality  of  non-conductibility  manifests  itself  when 
we  wrap  flannel  round  a  block  of  ice.  The  ice  thus  pre- 
served is  not  easily  melted.  In  the  case  of  a  human  body 
on  a  cold  day,  the  woollen  clothing  prevents  the  transmis- 
sion of  motion  frpm  within  outwards ;  in  the  case  of  the 
ice  on  a  warm  day,  the  self-same  fabric  prevents  the  trans- 
mission of  motion  from  without  inwards.    Animals  which 

inhabit  cold  climates  are  furnished  by  Nature  with  their 

11* 
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■cc^s^iry  clotliiiig.  Birils  especially  need  this  protection, 
<r  ilii'v  :n>-  >|lII  iiiorc  wanu-bloodcd  than  the  mammaliL 
Ill's  :iiv  liii-iii-lic(.l  with  feathers,  and  between  the  feathers 
!>■  inur-iiii^  nre  lilled  with  down,  the  molecnlar  consti- 
lioii  J  nil  DH'diimical  texture  of  which  render  it,  perhaps, 
,('  wur-l  iif  ;ill  conductors.  Here  we  liavc  another  exam- 
r  iil'llcit  liannonious  relation  of  life  to  the  conditions  of 
I'c,  wIik'Il  i^  incessantly  presented  to  the  student  of  nat- 

Tlic  imk'fiitigablo  Rumford  made  nn  claborato  series 

'i-\"|ieriiiH'T]ls  oil  the  conductivity  of  the  substances  used  in 
I'lltiiiu'.'^'  ! lis  method  was  tliis: — A  mercurial  thonnom- 
.T  w-Ai-  -.iii-ipt'ndud  in  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  glass  tube 

I'liii'^  ultli  a  globe,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oeotre  of 
u'  Imlli  111'  ilii'  IlK'nnomeler  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
iilir  I  ilu'  ■i|iiii'f  bptwoeii  the  internal  surface  of  the  globe 
I'l  ilic  'mill  \\:s<  llUi'il  with  the  substance  whose  conduct- 
r  ]"Mur  w:,~  lo  1„.  ,k'H>riiLiiieii  ;  tlic  iiistriirneiit  was  then 
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Among  the  substances  here  examined,  hares'  for  offered 
the  greatest  unpediment  to  the  transmission  of  the  heat. 

The  transmission  of  heat  is  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  mechanical  state  of  the  body  through  which  it  passes. 
The  raw  and  twisted  silk  of  Rumford's  table  illustrate 
this.  Pure  silica,  in  the  state  of  hard  rock-crystal,  is  a 
better  conductor  than  bismuth  or  lead ;  but  if  the  crystal 
be  reduced  to  powder,  the  propagation,  of  heat  through 
that  powder  is  exceedingly  slow.  Through  transparent 
rock-salt  heat  is  copiously  conducted,  through  common 
table-salt  very  feebly.  I  have  here  some  asbestos,  which 
is  composed  of  certain  silicates  in  a  fibrous  condition ;  I 
place  it  on  my  hand,  and  on  it  I  place  a  red-hot  iron  ball : 
you  see  I  can  support  the  ball  without  inconvenience.  The 
asbestos  intercepts  the  heat.  That  this  division  of  the  sub- 
stance should  interfere  with  the  transmission  might  reason- 
ably be  inferred ;  for,  heat  being  motion,  anything  which 
disturbs  the  continuity  of  the  molecular  chain,  along  which 
the  motion  is  conveyed,  must  affect  the  transmission.  In 
the  case  of  the  asbestos  the  fibres  of  the  silicates  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  spaces  of  air ;  to  propagate  itself, 
therefore,  the  motion  has  to  pass  from  the  silicate  to  the 
air,  a  very  light  body,  and  again  from  the  air  to  the  sili- 
cate, a  comparatively  heavy  body ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
tliat  the  triansmission  of  motion  through  this  composite  tex- 
ture must  be  very  imperfect.  In  the  case  of  an  animaPs 
fur,  this  is  more  especially  the  case  ;  for  here  not  only  do 
spaces  of  air  intervene  between  the  hairs,  but  the  hairs 
themselves,  unlike  the  fibres  of  the  asbestos,  are  very  bad 
conductors.  Lava  has  been  known  to  flow  over  a  layer  of 
ashes  underneath  which  was  a  bed  of  ice,  and  the  non-con- 
dnctivity  of  the  ashes  has  saved  the  ice  from  fusion.  Red- 
hot  cannon-balls  may  be  wheeled  to  the  gun's  mouth  in 
wooden  barrows  partially  filled  with  sand.  Ice  is  packed 
in  sawdust  to  prevent  it  from  melting ;  powdered  charcoal 


U  alflo  an  emineDtly  bad  conductor.  But  thore  are  cases 
where  saw^ust^  cliatf,  or  charcoal  coiUd  not  bo  uised  1*1111 
aafety,  on  accoimt  of  their  combustible  uuture.  In  eooh 
oases,  powdered  gj-psum  may  be  used  with  advantage ;  in 
the  solid  crjatallino  state  it  is  incomparably  a  worse  con- 
ductor thaD  silica,  and  it  may  he  safely  inferred,  that  in 
the  powderuil  Htatc  its  imperviousnoss  far  transcends  that 
of  sand,  each  grain  of  which  is  a  good  conductor.  A 
jacket  of  gj-|>suni  powder  round  a  steiiin  boiler  would 
tcrially  lessen  its  loss  of  hont. 

Water  usiwlly  holds  certain  minerals  In  solntion. 
percolating  through  the  earth,  it  dissolves  more  or  less  of 
the  substances  with  which  it  cornea  into  contact.  For 
example,  in  chalk  districts  the  water  always  contains  & 
quantity  of  cai-bonate  of  limo ;  Budi  ivaler  is  c:il!cd  fi-rrd 
water.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  also  a  common  ingredient  of 
w:itor.  In  evaporating,  the  water  is  only  driven  off,  the  min- 
eral is  left  behind,  and  often  in  quantities  too  great  to  be 
held  in  solution  by  the  water.  Many  springs  are  strongly 
iiupregnated  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  when  the  waters  of  such  springs  reach  the  surface  and 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  where  they  can  partially  eraporate, 
tlm  mineral  is  jM-ccipitated,  and  forma  incrustations  on  the 
mil  I'tii'i'M  of  plants  and  stones  over  which  the  water  trickles. 
)ti  tl>ii  liiiiling  of  water  the  same  occurs  ;  the  minerals  are 
)iiwi|iltnti'd,  and  there  ia  scarcely  a  kettle  in  London  which 
lo  not  iuUiriially  coated  wiih  a  mineral  incrustation.  TIub 
In  nil  t!Klreinely  serious  difliculty  as  regards  steam  boUers ; 
till-  (trust  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  it  may  become  so  thick  as 
materially  to  intercept  the  passage  of  heat  to  the  water.  I 
have  here  an  example  of  this  mischief.  This  is  a  portion 
of  a  boiler  belonging  to  a  steamer,  which  was  all  bnt  lost 
tlimiigh  the  exhaustion  of  her  coals :  to  bring  this  vessel 
inio  j)ort  her  spars  and  every  piece  of  a\ailablo  wood  were 
'urnt.     On  examin.iiion  this  formidable  incrustation  was 
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found  within  the  boiler :  it  is  mainly  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  by  its  non-condacting  power  rendered  a  prodigal  ex- 
penditure of  fuel  necessary  to  generate  the  required  quan- 
tity of  steam.  Doubtless  the  slowness  of  many  kettles  in 
boiling  would  be  found  due  to  a  similar  cause. 

I  wish  now  to  bring  before  you  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  action  of  good  conductors  in  preventing  the  local  ac- 
cumulation of  heat.  I  have  here  two  spheres  of  the  same 
size,  both  covered  closely  with  white  paper.  One  of  them 
is  copper,  the  other  is  wood.  I  place  a  spirit  lamp  under- 
neath each  of  them,  and  after  a  time  we  will  observe  the 
effect.  The  motion  of  heat  is,  of  course,  communicating  it- 
self to  each  ball,  but  in  one  it  is  quickly  conducted  away 
from  the  place  of  contact  with  the  flame,  through  the  entire 
mass  of  the  ball ;  in  the  other  this  quick  conduction  does 
not  take  place,  the  motion  therefore  accumulates  at  the 
point  where  the  flame  plays  upon  the  ball ;  and  here  you 
have  the  result.  I  turn  up  the  wooden  ball,  the  white  pa- 
per is  quite  charred ;  I  turn  up  the  other  ball, — so  far  from 
being  charred,  it  is  wet  at  its  under  surface  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  aqueous  vapour  generated  by  the  lamp.  Hero 
is  a  cylinder  covered  closely  with  paper ;  I  hold  its  centre 
thus  over  the  lamp,  turning  it  so  that  the  flame  shall  play 
all  round  the  cylinder :  you  see  a  well-defined  black  mark, 
on  one  side  of  which  the  paper  is  charred,  on  the  other 
side  not.  The  cylinder  is  half  brass  and  half  wood,  and 
this  black  mark  shows  their  line  of  junction :  where  the 
paper  covers  the  wood,  it  is  charred ;  where  it  covers  the 
brass,  it  is  not  sensibly  affected. 

If  the  entire  moving  force  of  a  common  rifle  bullet 
were  communicated  to  a  heavy  cannon-ball,  it  would  pro- 
duce in  the  latter  a  very  small  amount  of  motion.  Sup- 
posing the  rifle  bullet  to  weigh  two  ounces,  and  to  have  a 
velocity  of  1,600.  feet  a  second,  the  moving  force  of  this 
bullet  communicated  to  a  100  lb.  cannon-ball  would  impart 
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the  comparatively  heavy  gauze.  The  intensity  of  the  mole- 
cular motion  is  greatly  lowered  by  being  communicated 
to  BO  great  a  mass  of  matter — so  much  lowered,  indeed, 
that  it  is  incompetent  to  propagate  the  combustion  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gauze. 

We  are  all,  unhappily,  too  well  acquainted  with  the  ter- 
rible accidents  that  occur  through  explosions  in  coal  mines. 
You  know  that  the  cause  of  these  explosions  is  the  presence 
of  a  certsdn  gas — a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — 
generated  in  the  coal  strata.    When  this  gas  is  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  it  explodes  on  ignition,  tlie  car- 
bon of  the  gas  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  pro- 
duce carbonic  acid ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  produce  water.    By  the  flame  of 
the  explosion  the  miners  are  burnt ;  but  even  should  this 
not  destroy  life,  they  are  often  suffocated  afterwards  by 
the  carbonic  acid  produced.  The  original  gas  is  the  miner's 
*  fire-damp,'  the  carbonic  acid  is  his  '  choke-damp.'      Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  after  having  assured  himself  of  the  action 
of*  wire  gauze,  which  I  have  just  exhibited  before  you,  ap- 
plied it  to  the  construction  of  a  lamp  which  should  enable 
the  miner  to  carry  his  light  into  an  explosive  atmosphere. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  aafety-lamp^  the  miner 
had    to  content  himself  with  the  light  from  sparks  pro* 
duced  by  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  for  it  was  found 
that  these  sparks  were  incompetent  to  ignite    the  fire- 
damp. 

Davy  surrounded  a  common  oil  lamp  by  a  cylinder  of 
wire  gauze  {^g.  VI).  As  long  as  this  lamp  is  fed  by  pure 
air,  the  flame  bums  with  the  ordmary  brightness  of  an  oil- 
flame  ;  but  when  the  miner  comes  into  an  atmosphere  which 
con  tarns  '  fire-damp,'  his  flame  enlarges,  and  becomes  loss 
luminous ;  instead  of  being  fed  by  the  pure  oxygen  of  the 
air,  it  is  now  in  part  surrounded  by  inflammable  gas.  This 
he    ought  to  take  as  a  warnirig  to  retire.     Still,  though  a 
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aalwsTi  poaesed,  nor  Uie  csution  alwv* 
fiercised,  by  the  nuner;  and  the  cow- 
<iuencc  iff  that  even  with  the  fafptA-J—y. 
eiplimoof  still  oecnr.  Before  pennitli^ 
a  inan  or  a  boy  to  enter  a  mine,  wonU  it 
not  I»c  well  to  pboe  the^e  results,  by  et- 
jjeriioeut,  i-iably  before  b'uD  ?  JJcra  ai- 
vicc  will  not  enforce  caution ;  but  let  the  miner  hare  tht 
phyHical  imago  of  what  he  is  to  expect,  clearly  and  viri^ 
before  liU  mind,  and  he  will  find  it  a  restruning  and  a 
monitory  influence,  long  after  the  effect  of  cautionii^ 
Ki/rd»  liax  jjaHsed  away. 

A  word  or  two  now  on  the  condactivity  of  liquids  and 
fftmvn.  Iliiniford  made  nuraeroua  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, (thowing  at  once  cleamoaa  of  conception  and  bIHH  of 
execution.  lie  HuppoBcd  liquids  to  bo  non-cond actors, 
clearly  dwtinguiNliing  the  '  transport '  of  heat  by  conveo- 
tioii  from  true  conduction  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  conveo- 
tiitu  ill  liis  liquids,  lie  heated  tbcm  at  the  top.  In  this  way 
In:  found  Ihc  heat  of  a  warfti  iron  cyhader  incompetent  to 
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pass  downwards  through  0*2  of  an  inch  of  olive  oil ;  he  also 
boiled  water  in  a  glass  tube,  over  ice,  without  meltiog  the 
substance.  The  later  experiments  of  M.  Despretz  show, 
however,  that  liquids  possess  true,  though  extremely  feeble, 
powers  of  conduction.  Rumford  also  denied  the  conductiv- 
ity of  gases,  though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  their  con- 
vection.* The  subject  of  gaseous  conduction  has  been  re- 
cently taken  up  by  Professor  Magnus,  of  Berlin,  who  con- 
siders that  his  experiments  prove  that  hydrogen  gas  con- 
ducts heat  like  a  metal. 

The  cooling  action  of  air  may  be  thus  prettily  illustrat- 
ed— ^here  is  a  platinum  wire,  formed  into  a  coil ;  I  send  a 
voltaic  cuiTcnt  through  the  coil,  till  it  glows  bright  red.  I 
now  stretch  out  the  coil  so  as  to  form  a  straight  wire ;  the 
glow  instantly  sinks — ^you  can  now  hardly  see  it.  This  effect 
-s  due  entirely  to  the  freer  access  of  the  cold  air  to  the 
stretched  wire.  Here,  again,  is  a  receiver  r  (fig.  12)  which 
can  be  exhausted  at  pleasure ;  attached  to  the  bottom  is  a 
vertical  metal  rod,  m  n,  and  through  the  top  another  rod, 
a  by  passes,  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  through  an 
air-tight  collar,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  two  rods 
within  any  required  distance  of  each  other.  At  present 
the  rods  are  united  by  two  inches  of  platinum  wire,  b  /w, 
which  I  can  heat  to  any  required  degree  of  intensity  by  a 
voltaic  current.  I  have  here  a  small  battery,  and  now  I 
make  my  connections ;  the  wire  is  barely  luminous  enough 
to  be  seen ;  in  fact,  the  current  from  a  single  cell  only  is 
now  sent  through  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  air,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  carrying  off  a  portion  of  its  heat.  I  exhaust 
the  receiver — ^the  wire  glows  more  brightly  than  before. 
I  allow  air  to  enter — the  wire,  for  a  time,  is  quite 
quenched,  rendered  perfectly  black ;  but  after  the  air  has 
ceased  to  enter,  its  first  feeble  glow  is  restored.    The  cur- 
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rcDl.  of  air  lioro  pnssing  over  iho  wire,  and  destroying  its 

glgw,  iicia  like  ttio  current  which  tho  wire  iiselfcstaljUsbes 

by  heating  tho  mr  in  contact   with  it. 

Fi.  «.  iXhe  cooling  of  tho  wire  in  botii  cases  is 

duo  to  convection  and  not  to  true  con- 

iluetion.  - 

Tlio  game    Toet  is  obtniticd  in  a  greif  1 

ly  incrcai        I'.grcc,  If  hydrogen  bo  uaod  " 

instead  oi  mr.    Wo  owe  this  interesting 

observation  to  Mr.  Grove,  and  it  formed 

the  Hlariing-point  of  M.  Magnus's  iovestl- 

^tion.    Tho  receiver  is  now  exhausted, 

and  the  wire  is  almost  white-hot.     Air 

cannot  do  moro  than  reduce  that  while- 

«i  to  bright  redncs-s ;  but  obseno  nbat 

Iiydmgen  can  do.     On  the  cnlranco  of 

ihis  gii»  tito  wire  is  totally  quenched,  and 

oxen  after  tho  receiver  has  been  filled 

-Jfcjwa       "^i'l'  '''<>  SP*^  ^•"^  '^®  inward  current  has 

'J^^^       cowwl.  ihe  plow  of  thf  wire  is  not  ro- 

'I  ^wu'.l     Tlieclectricoiiri,.,f  ,i..»   ].:i'~hvr 

ihrwiigh  Uic  «iru  is  irom  two  (ieUs;  1  try 

tli»H>  rt'lK  tho  wiro  glows  feebly;  five  canse  it  to  glow 

m,»iv  briKhtly,  but  oven  with  five  it  is  but  a  bri^t  red. 

Wer.>  tho  hydrogen  not  there,  the  cotreut  now  punag 

th«..iffU    tl.o  wire  would    infallibly  f.,se  iL     Let^Twe 

whether  th,s  is  not  the  ease.    I  commence  e^uBtion,-tbe 

llr.t  few  strokes  of  the  pump  produce  a  scarcely  mmhk 

cfieet;  but  I  continue  to  work  the  pump,  and  now  the 

efteet  begms  to  be  visible.    The  wire  whilens  and  appears 

to  thicken     To  those  at  a  distance  it  is  now  as  thSTI 

goose-quill ;  and  now  it  glows  upon  the  point  of  furion    I 

contmuo  to  work  the  pump,  the  light  sSdeoly  y^J, 

♦he  wire  is  fused.  ^ 

ThiB  ouraordi»ary  cooUng  power  of  hydrogen  I,™  bee« 
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nsnally  ascribed  to  the  mobility  of  its  particles,  which  enop 
bles  currents  to  establish  themselves  in  this  gas  with  great- 
er facility  than  in  any  other.  But  Prof.  Magnus  conceives 
the  chilling  of  the  wire  to  be  an  effect  of  conduction.  To 
impede,  if  not  prevent,  the  formation  of  currents,  he  passes 
his  platinum  wire  along  the  axis  of  a  narrow  glass  tube, 
which  he  fills  with  hydrogen.  Although  in  this  case  the 
wire  is  surrounded  by  a  mere  film  of  the  gas,  and  currents, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  are  scarcely  to  be  assumed,  the  film 
shows  itself  just  as  competent  to  quench  the  wire,  as  when 
the  latter  is  caused  -to  pass  through  a  large  vessel  contain- 
ing the  gas.  He  also  heated  the  closed  top  of  a  vessel,  and 
found  that  the  heat  was  conveyed  more  quickly  from  it  to 
a  thermometer,  placed  at  some  distance  below  the  source 
of  heat,  when  the  vessel  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  than 
when  it  was  filled  with  air.  He  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
even  when  the  vessel  was  loosely  filled  with  cotton  wool  or 
cider  down.  Here,  he  contends,  currents  could  not  be 
formed ;  the  heat  must  be  conveyed  to  the  thermometer  by 
the  true  process  of  conduction,  and  not  by  convection. 

Beautiful  and  ingenious  as  these  experiments  are,  I  do 
not  think  they  conclusively  establish  the  conductivity  of 
hydrogen.  Let  us  suppose  the  wire  in  Prof.  Magnus's  first 
experiment  to  be  stretched  along  the  axis  of  a  wide  cylin- 
der contiuning  hydrogen,  we  should  have  convection,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  on  heating  the  wire.  Where  does  the  heat 
thus  dispersed  ultimately  go  ?  It  is  manifestly  given  up  to 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  if  we  narrow  our  cylinder  we 
simply  hasten  the  transfer.  The  process  of  narrowing  may 
continue  till  a  narrow  tube  is  the  result, — the  convection 
between  centre  and  sides  will  continue  and  produce  the 
same  cooling  effect  as  before.  The  heat  of  the  gas  being 
instantly  lowered  by  conmiunication  to  the  heavy  tube,  it 
is  prepared  to  re-abstract  the  heat  from  the  wire.  With 
regard  also  to  the  vessel  heated  at  the  top,  it  would  require 
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s  snrfiue  raatbcmaticilljr  borisonud,  md  a  perfectly  uniform 
appticaUon  uf  b<at  to  that  earfmoe — it  woal<l,  moreonr,  be 
DMesrar7  k>  col  the  heat  Aaijij  off  Crom  ibe  sides  of  tlie 
TCflid — to  prarent  eonrectioo.  Etcd  in  the  interstices  of 
the  eider  dotm  and  of  the  cotton  wool  the  convectiTc  mo- 
Ult^  of  hydrogen  will  make  itself  felt,  and  taking  eveiy- 
thing  into  aeoonut,  I  think  the  expvrimental  question  of 
•  corulnctiou  >a  still  an  open  cce.* 


LECTURE    VIII. 

[March  13,  1862.] 

COOLING  A  LOSS  OP  MOTION:  TO  WHAT  18  THIS  MOTION  IMPARTED? — ^EX- 
PKBIMENTS  ON  SOUND  BEARING  ON  THIS  QUESTION — ^EXPERIMENTS  ON 
LIGHT  BEARING  ON  THIS  QUESTION — ^THB  THEORIES  OP  EMISSION  AND 
UNDULATION — LENGTH  OP  WAVES  AND  NUMBER  OP  IMPULSES  OP  LIGHT 
— PHYSICAL  CAUSE  OP  COLOUR — INTISIBLE  RATS  OP  THE  SPECTRUM — 
THE  CALORIPIO  RATS  BEYOND  THE  RED— ^HE  CHEMICAL  RAYS  BEYOND 
THE  BLUE — DEPINITION  OP  RADIANT  HEAT — REPLECHON  OP  RADIANT 
HEAT  PROM  PLANE  AND  CURTED  SURPACES  :  LAWS  THE  SAME  AS  THOSE 
OP  LIGHT — CONJUGATE  MIRRORS. 


appendix:— ON  singing  flames. 

'T'T'irE  have  this  day  reached  the  boundary  of  one  of  the 
VV  two  great  divisions  of  our  subject;  hitherto  we 
have  dealt  with  heat  while  associated  with  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  bodies.  We  have  found  it  competent  to  produce 
changes  of  volume  in  all  these  bodies.  We  have  also  ob- 
served it  reducing  solids  to  liquids,  and  liquids  to  vapours ; 
we  have  seen  it  transmitted  through  solids  by  the  process 
of  conduction,  and  distributing  itself  through  liquids  and 
gases  by  the  process  of  convection.  We  have  now  to  fol- 
low it  into  conditions  of  existence,  different  from  any 
which  we  have  examined  hitherto. 

I  hang  this  heated  copper  ball  in  the  air ;  you  see  it 
glow,  the  glow  sinks,  the  ball  becomes  obscure ;  in  popular 
language  the  baU  cools.  Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been 
said  on  the  nature  of  heat,  we  must  regard  this  cooling  as 
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a  lo«a  of  moUon  on  the  part  of  the  tall.  But  motion  can- 
not b«  lost  without  being  imparted  to  BomelUing ;  to  what 
then  is  the  molecular  motion  of  tUia  ball  transferred? 
You  would,  ptrliaps,  answer  to  ibc  ajr,  and  this  is  partly 
true :  over  the  ball  air  is  ])assing,  and  riidng  in  a  heated 
column,  which  is  quite  vi"""'..  •"gainst  the  screen,  when  wu 
aUow  the  electric  beam  i  through  tlie  warmed  nIM 

But  not  the  whole,  nore j  chief  part,  of  tho  moleoS^ 

lar  motion  of  tho  ball  ia  loat  m  his  way.  If  the  ball  wet* 
placed  in  vacuo  it  would  atill  cool.  Kumford,  of  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much,  contrived  to  hang  a  small  tliermom- 
ctcr,  Ay  «  tingkJUire  o/ettk,  in  tht  middle  of  a  glass  globe 
Gihaiisted  by  incaas  of  mercury,  and  be  found  that  the  c^- 
orifio  rav9  passed  to  and  fro  across  the  vacuum  ;  thus  prov- 
iog  that  tho  transmission  of  the  heat  was  iadepeo^ent  of 
tho  air.  Davy,  with  an  apparatus  which  I  have  bera  be- 
fore me,  showed  that  the  heat  rays  from  tie  electrie  light 
passed  freely  through  an  air-pump  vacuum ;  and  we  can 
repeat  hia  experiment  substantially  for  ourselves.  I  mm}dy 
talte  the  receiver  made  use  of  in  our  last  lecture  (fig.  72), 
nnd  removing  the  remains  of  the  platinum  wire,  then  de- 
stroyed, I  attach  to  each  end  of  the  two  rods,  m  n  and  a  b, 
a  bit  of  retort  carbon.  I  now  exhanat  the  reoeivw,  bring 
the  ooal  points  together,  and  scud  a  current  fnHU  point  to 
point.  The  moment  I  draw  the  points  a  little  apart,  the 
electric  light  blazes  forth :  and  here  I  have  t^e  thermo- 
electric pile  ready  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  rays.  ITw 
galvanometer  needle  at  once  flies  aside,  and  this  has  been 
accomplis-hed  by  rays  which  have  croased  the  vacuum. 

But  if  not  to  the  air,  to  what  is  the  motion  of  onr  oool- 
inj  hall  communicated  ?  We  must  ascend  by  easy  stages 
to  Ihe  answer  to  this  question.  It  was  a  very  conudeniUe 
stcji  in  science  when  men  first  obtained  a  clear  conception 
of  the  way  in  which  sound  is  transmitted  through  air,  and 
it  was  a  very  important  experiment  which  Ilauksbcc  made 
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before  the  Royal  Society  in  1V05,  by  which  he  showed  that 
sound  cou]d  not  {»*opagate  itself  through  a  vacuum.  Now 
I  wish  to  make  manifest  to  you  this  conveyance  of  the  vi- 
brations of  sound  through  the  air.  I  have  here  a  bell 
turned  up-side-down,  and  supported  by  a  stand.  I  draw  a 
fiddle-bow  across  the  edge  of  the  bell,  you  hear  its  tone ; 
the  bell  is  now  vibrating,  and  if  I  throw  sand  upon  its  flat- 
tish  bottom,  it  would  arrange  itself  there  so  as  to  form  a 
definite  figure,  or  if  I  filled  it  with  water  I  should  see  the 
surface  fretted  with  the  most  beautiful  crispations.  Tliese 
crispations  would  show  that  the  bell,  when  it  emits  this 
note,  divides  itself  into  four  swinging  parts,  which  are  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  lines  of  no  swinging.  Here  is 
a  sheet  of  tracing  paper,  drawn  tightly  over  this  hoop,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  fragile  drum.  I  hold  it  over  the  vi- 
brating bell,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  latter ;  you  hear  the 
shivering  of  the  membrane.  It  is  a  little  too  slack,  so  I 
will  tighten  it  by  wanning  it  before  the  fire,  and  repeat 
the  experiment.  You  no  longer  hear  a  shivering,  but  a  loud 
musical  tone  superadded  to  that  of  the  bell.  I  raise  the 
membrane  and  lower  it ;  I  move  it  to  and  fro,  and  you  hear 
the  rising  and  the  sinking  of  the  tone.  Here  is  a  smaller 
drum,  which  I  pass  round  the  bell,  holding  the  membrane 
vertical ;  it  actually  bursts  into  a  roar  when  I  bring  it  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  beU.  The  motion  of  the  bell,  communi- 
cated to  the  air,  has  been  transmitted  by  it  to  the  mem- 
brane, and  the  latter  is  thus  converted  into  a  sonorous 
body. 

I  have  here  two  plates  of  brass,  a  n  (fig.  73),  united  to- 
gether by  this  metal  rod.  I  have  darkened  the  plates  by 
bronzing  them,  and  on  both  of  them  I  strew  a  quantity  of 
white  sand.  I  now  take  the  connecting  brass  rod  by  its 
centre,  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  my  left  hand,  and 
holding  it  upright  I  draw,  with  my  right,  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel, over  which  I  have  shaken  a  little  powdered  resin,  along 
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10  sound ;  but  observe  lie  behaviour 
of  the  sand :   a  sin^ 

#  stroke  of  my  finger,  yoa 

M!c,*'haa  caneed  it  to 
jamp  into  a  series  of 
Afifrentnc  rings,  whiA 
t  be  quite  visible  to 
Jill,  I  repeat  ibe 
u.  irimeot  operating 
inoro  gently;  yon  im 
tlic  clc.ir,  weak,  moacv. 
«oun<I,  j-oH  see  the  ««l 
eluvering,  and  cree]^ 
by  degrees,  to  (do  liM 
ivbich  it  fonneily  oc* 
pied ;  and  there  arc  tl« 
curves  as  sharply  ilrnmi 
iipoa  the  surface  of  the 
lower  disk  as  if  they  had 
been  arranged  with  a 
camel's  hair  pencil.  On 
the  upper  disk  you  see  a 
series  of  concentric  ci^ 
cic8  o£  the  same  kind. 
Id  fact,  the  vibrations 
which  I  have  imparted 
to  the  rod  have  cominii- 
nicated  themselves  to 
both  the  disks,  and  di- 
vided each  of  them  inta 
a  series  of  \ibrating  seg- 
ments, wliich  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other 
I  of  no  vibration,  on  which  the  sand  finds  peace, 
let  mc  show  you  the  transmission  of  these  vibnt- 
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tions  from  the  lower  disk  through  the  air.  On  the  floor  I 
place  this  paper  dram,  d,  strewing  dark-coloured  sand  uni- 
formly over  it ;  I  might  stand  on  the  table — I  might  stand 
as  high  as  the  ceiling,  and  produce  the  effect  which  I  am 
now  going  to  show  you.  Pointing  the  rod  which  unites 
my  plates  in  the  direction  of  the  paper  drum,  I  draw  my 
resined  rubber  vigorously  over  the  rod :  observe  the  effect, 
— a  single  stroke  has  caused  that  sand  to  spring  into  a  reti- 
culated pattern.  A  precisely  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
sound  on  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  the  tympanic  membrane  is 
caused  to  shudder  in  the  same  manner  as  that  drum-head 
of  paper,  and  its  motion,  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerves 
and  transmitted  thence  to  the  brain,  awakes  in  us  the  sen- 
sation of  sound* 

Here  is  a  still  more  striking  example  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  motion  of  sound  through  the  air.  By  permitting  a 
jet  of  gas  to  issue  through  the  small  orifice  of  this  tube,  I 
obtain  a  slender  flame,  and  by  turning  the  cock  I  reduce 
the  flame  to  a  height  of  about  half  an  inch.  I  introduce 
the  flame  into. this  glass  tube,  a  b  (fig.  74),  which  is  twelve 
inches  long.  Now  I  must  ask  your  permission  to  address 
that  flame,  and  if  I  am  skilful  enough  to  pitch  my  voice  to 
the  precise  note,  I  am  sure  the  flame  will  respond ;  it  will 
start  suddenly  into  a  melodious  song,  and  continue  singing 
as  long  as  the  gas  continues  to  bum.  The  burner  is  now 
arranged  within  the  tube,  which  covers  it  to  a  depth  of  a 
couple  of  inches.  If  I  were  to  lower  it  more,  the  flame 
would  start  into  singing  on  its  own  account,  as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  hydrogen  harmonica;  but,  with  the 
present  arrangement,  it  cannot  sing  till  I  tell  it  to  do  so. 
Now  I  emit  a  sound,  which  you  will  pardon  if  it  is  not 
musical.  The  flame  does  not  respond ;  I  have  not  spoken 
to  it  in  the  proper  language.  Let  me  try  again ;  I  j)itch 
my  voice  a  little  higher ;  there,  the  flame  stretches  its  little 
throat,  and  every  individual  in  this  large  audience  hears 

12 
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Ae  nond  of  it.    I  stop  the  ^ong,  aa^i  stand  at  a  greater 
}  from  tho  flame,  and  now  ili&t  I  liarc  ascertained 
tlic  projier  pitch,  the  ex- 
'^  '  p^iimcnt    is   sure    to  suc- 

UA  eced  -,  from  a  distaDce  of 

twenty  or  iJiirty  feet  I  con 
canGO  that  flame  to  sing.  I 
aovf  stop  it,  tont  my  back 
upon  it,  and  strike  the  Dole 
as  before ;  you  see  how 
nbedieDt  it  ia  to  my  voice; 
whca  I  call,  it  aoewers,  and 
with  a  little  practice  I  have 
been  able  to  command  lie 
llamc  to  eing  and  to  Etop, 
and  it  has  Btrictly  obeyed 
the  injunction.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  Etrilcing  example 
of  the  conveyance  of  the 
vibratioDB  of  the  organ  of 
voice  through  the  air,  and 
of  their  commnnicatioo  to 
'  a  body  which  is  eminently 
sensitive  to  their  action.* 

Why  do  I  make  theee 

experiments     on     sound  T 

Simply  to  give  yoa  clear 

conceptions  regarding  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  heat ; 

to  lead  you  up  from  the  tangible  to  the  intangible ;  from 

the  region  of  sense  into  that  of  physical  theory. 

After  jihilosophers  had  become  aware  of  the  manner  in 

*  Though  not  belonging  to  our  present  subject,  so  miny  personi  biTS 
CT[ncoc]  an  interest  in  this  experiment  that  I  have  been  ioduccd  to  reprint 
two  Bhort  pHpcrs  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Lcctare,  in  which  tho  eipeiiment 
\i  more  full;  described. 
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which  sound  was  produced  and  transmitted,  analogy  led 
some  of  them  to  suppose  that  light  jnight  he  produced  and 
transmitted  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  An^l  perhaps 
in  the  whole  history  of  science  there  was  never  a  question 
more  hotly  contested  than  this  one.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sup- 
posed light  to  consist  of  minute  particles  darted  out  from 
luminous  bodies :  this  was  the  celebrated  Emission  Theory. 
Huyghens,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  found  great  diffi- 
culty in*  conceiving  of  this  cannonade  of  particles ;  that 
they  should  shoot  with  inconceivable  velocity  through  space 
and  not  disturb  each  other.  This  celebrated  man  enter- 
tained the  view  that  light  was  produced  by  vibrations  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  sound.  Euler  supported  Huyghen's,  and 
one  of  his  arguments,  though  not  quite  physical,  is  so 
quaint  and  curious  that  I  will  repeat  it  here.  He  looks  at 
our  various  senses,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  they  arc 
affected  by  external  objects.  *  With  regard  to  smell,'  he 
says,  *  we  know  that  it  is  produced  by  material  particles 
which  issue  from  a  volatile  body.  In  the  case  of  hearing, 
nothing  is  detached  from  the  sounding  body,  and  in  the 
case  of  feeling  we  must  touch  the  body  itself.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  our  senses  perceive  bodies  is,  in  the  case  of 
touch,  no  distance,  in  the  case  of  smell  a  small  distance,  in 
the  case  of  hearing,  a  considerable  distance,  but  in  the  case 
of  sight  greatest  of  all.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that 
the  same  mode  of  propagation  subsists  for  sound  and  light, 
than  that  odours  and  light  should  be  propagated  in  the 
same  manner ; — ^that  luminous  bodies  should  behave,  not  as 
volatile  substances,  but  as  sounding  ones.' 

The  authority  of  Newton  bore  these  men  down,  and 
not  until  a  man  of  genius  withia  these  walls  took  up  the 
subject,  had  the  Theory  of  Undulation  any  chance  of  co- 
ping with  the  rival  Theory  of  Emission.  To.  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  who  was  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy in  this  Institution,  belongs  the  immortal  honour  of 
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jtmar'-C  W'i"  <"'<■  "f  «titl>orhy,«i»a  of  estoUiiluDg  cm  t 

nft  bMU,  tl„-  ilaory  of  undulfttion.  Tliere  li»V8  been  greil 

^1^  done  in  this  .-ditire,  bnt  hardly  a  greater  tlian  tlm. 

.Aad  Young  M-a.i  lod  to  his  oonduRion  regarding  Ught,  by  » 

varies  of  imcfUigationB  on  soaod.     He,  like  oniaeJves, at 

>i^  pnaent  lijomeat,  rose  from  the  known  to  the  uOmoTD, 

tttbetan^'iMo  to  the  intangible.     This  Bubjcot  has lieai 

itrated  atnl  cDricbcd  by  the  labours  of  geniuB  ever  rince 

time  of  Young ;  but  one  name  only  will  I  li«o  3i» 

frith  Lts, — a  name  which,  in  connection  with  thi«  a>V 

jaa  never  bo  forgotten :  that  is,  tlio  name  of  AogtU^ 

■ujoording  io  the  notion  now  nDiversally  received,  fidt 
OonsisUi  ''"* '  '-^'  ■■*  ^■'l''^t*"7  motion  of  the  particles  of  ihl 
lumino^^  bwly  ;  but  bow  is  lliis  motion  transmit t<;(l  to  m 
oivans  of  si^lit?  Sound  has  the  air  as  its  medium,  aad 
long  ponderini;  on  the  ]>hcnomena  of  light,  and  refinwi 
^d  conclusive  experiments,  deviled  with  tlie  express  inten- 
tion of  testing  the  idea,  have  led  philosophers  to  the  coo- 
oluMon,  tbat  space  is  occupied  by  a  substance  almost  in- 
(Initcly  clastic,  through  which  the  pulaoa  of  light  make 
tlieir  way.  Here  your  conceptions  must  be  perfectly  clear. 
Tlio  intellect  knows  no  difference  between  great  and  small : 
]t  is  just  as  easy,  as  an  intellectual  act,  to  conceive  of  a  n- 
bruting  atom  as  to  conceive  of  a  vibrating  cannon-ball ;  and 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  this  Ether,  as  it 
in  called,  which  fills  space,  that  in  imagining  all  space  to  be 
filled  with  jelly.  You  must  imagine  the  atoms  vibrating, 
and  their  vibrations  you  must  figure  as  communicated  to 
the  ether  in  which  they  swing,  being  propagatetl  through  it 
in  waves ;  these  waves  enter  the  pupil,  cross  the  ball  of  the 
"•'p.  and  break  upon  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The 
emembcr,  is  as  real,  and  as  truly  mechanical  as  the 
ng  of  the  sea  waves  upon  the  shore.  Their  motions 
mmunicated  to  the  retina,  transmitted  thence  along 
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the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  and  there  announce  them- 
selves to  consciousness  as  light. 

I  have  here  an  electric  lamp,  known  well  to  all  of  yon, 
and  on  the  screen  in  front  of  you  I  project  an  image  of  the 
incandescent  coal  points  which  produce  the  electric  light. 
I  will  first  bring  the  points  together  and  then  separate  them. 
Observe  the  effect.  You  have  first  the  place  of  contact  ren- 
dered luminous,  then  you  see  the  glow  conducted  downwards 
to  a  certain  distance  along  the  stem  of  coal.  This,  as  you 
know,  is  in  reality  the  conduction  of  motion.  I  interrupt 
the  circuit.  The  points  continue  to  glow  for  a  short  time ; 
the  light  is  now  subsiding.  The  coal  points  are  now  quite 
dark,  but  have  they  ceased  to  radiate  ?  By  no  means.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  a  copious  radiation  from  these 
points,  which,  though  incompetent  to  afifect  sensibly  the 
nerves  of  vision,  are  quite  competent  to  afiect  other  nerves 
of  the  human  system.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  who 
looks  at  such  matters  without  reference  to  sensation,  these 
obscure  radiations  are  precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
which  produce  the  impression  of  light.  You  must  there- 
fore figure  the  particles  of  the  heated  body  as  being  in  a 
state  of  motion ;  you  must  figure  the  motion  communicated 
to  the  surrounding  ether,  and  transmitted  through  the  ether 
with  a  velocity,  which  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  be- 
lieving is  the  same  as  that  of  light.  Thus  when  you  turn 
towards  a  fire  on  a  cold  day,  and  expose  your  chilled  hands 
to  its  influence,  the  warmth  that  you  feel  is  due  to  the  im- 
pact of  these  ethereal  billows  upon  your  skin ;  they  throw 
the  nerves  into  motion,  and  the  consciousness  correspond- 
ing to  this  motion  is  what  we  popularly  call  warmth.  Our 
task  during  the  lectures  which  remain  to  us  is  to  examine 
heat  under  this  radiant  form. 

To  investigate  this  subject  we  possess  our  valuable  ther- 
mo-electric pile,  the  face  of  which  is  now  coated  with  lamp- 
black, a  powerftd  absorber  of  radiant  heat.    I  hold  the  in- 
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It  in  front  of  tbc  clicek  of  Mr.  Anderson ;  he  is  a  ra- 
diint  body,  wid  observe-  t!ie  effect  prodnoed  by  his  rays; 
tin  pile  drinks  thorn  hi,  Uiey  generate  iJectxioity,  and  the 
aesdle  of  the  galvanometer  moves  np  to  00".  I  withdraw 
the  pile  from  the  sourci'  of  heat,  and  allow  the  needle  to 
oome  to  rest,  hud  now  I  ]jlaf«  this  slab  of  ice  in  front  of 
the  IMle-  Yoii  have  a  deflccdon  in  tho  opposite  direction, 
uifnya  of  oold  were  etriking  on  the  pile.  But  yon  know 
jhmt  in  thia  case  the  pile  is  the  hot  body ;  it  radiates  its 
Iieat  against  the  ice ;  tlie  face  of  the  pile  is  thus  cbiQeil, 
ind  the  needle,  as  you  sco,  raovua  up  to  do'  on  the  side  of 
floM.  Our  pUc  is  therefore  not  only  availublo  for  tl» 
gxamiiution  of  heat  conuniiuicatcd  to  it  by  diroL-t  contact) 
but  alBO  for  the  examination  of  radiant  heat.  Let  us  »■ 
ply  it  at  once  to  a  most  important  investigation,  ,in.l  r\am- 
ine,  by  means  oJ"  ic,  lh«  liiscributioa  of  thermal  power  ii 
the  electric  spectrum. 

I^et  me  in  the  first  place  show  you  thia  spectrum.  I  do 
so  by  sending  a  slice  of  pure  white  light  from  the  orifice 
o  {fig-  75),  through  this  prism,  a  be,  which  is  built  up  of 


plane  gbss  sides,  but  is  filled  with  the  liquid  bisulphide  of 

■■OD.    It  gives  a  richer  display  of  colour  than  glass  does, 

his  is  one  reason  why  I  nsc  it  in  preference  to  glass. 

then  you  have  the  white  beam  disentangled,  and  re- 
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duced  to  the  colours  which  compose  it ;  you  have  this  burn- 
ing red,  this  vivid  orange,  this  dazzling  yellow,  this  brill- 
iant green,  and  these  various  shades  of  blue ;  the  blue  space 
being  usually  subdivided  into  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  I 
will  now  cause  a  thermo-electric  pile  of  particular  construc- 
tion to  pass  gradually  through  all  these.colours  in  succes- 
sion, so  as  to  test  their  heating  powers,  and  I  will  ask  you 
to  observe  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  which  is  to  de- 
clare the  magnitude  of  that  power. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  here  (fig.  76)  a  beautiful  piece 
of  apparatus,  designed  by  Melloni,  and  executed,  with  his 
accustomed  skill,  by  M.  Ruhm- 
korfT.*  You  observe  here  a  pol- 
ished brass  plate,  a  b,  attached 
to  a  stem,  and  this  stem  is 
mounted  on  a  horizontal  bar, 
which,  by  means  of  a  screw,  has 
motion  imparted  to  it.  By  turn- 
ing this  ivory  handle  in  one  di- 
rection I  cause  the  plate  of  brass 
to  approach ;  by  turning  it  in  the 
other,  I  cause  it  to  recede,  and 
the  motion  is  so  fine  and  gradual, 
that  I  could,  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, push  the  screen  through  a 
space  less  than  ?  oVirth  of  an  inch. 
You  observe  a  narrow  vertical 
slit  in  the  middle  of  this  plate, 
and  something  dark  behind  it. 

That  dark  space  is  the  blackened  face  of  a  thermo-electric 
pile,  p,  the  elements  of  which  are  ranged  in  a  single  row, 
and  not  in  a  square,  as  in  our  other  instrument.  I  will  al- 
low distinct  slices  of  the  spectrum  to  fall  on  that  slit ;  each 
will  impart  whatever  heat  it  possesses  to  the  pile,  and  the 

*  Kindly  lent  to  mc  by  M.  Gaaaiot. 


Al  present  a  small  but  brilllanl  spectrum  falls  wjion  tie 
nbtto,  *  Bt  ''"I  ^^o  "!'''  is  1"''^  0"t  of  Ilic  Fjicctrum.  I  turn 
iliu  liuiullu,  and  the  slit  gradually  approaches  the  \iolel 
i-nd  of  llie  spectrum ;  the  violet  light  now  falls  upon  the 
flit,  but  the  needle  does  not  move  Beneibly.  I  pass  on  w 
the  indigo,  the  needle  is  Btill  quiescent ;  the  blue  aUo 
shows  no  iiclion.  I  jiass  on  to  the  green,  the  needle  bare- 
ly Btirs  :  now  the  yellow  fails  upon  the  sUt ;  the  motion  of 
tlic  needle  ie  now  perhaps  for  the  first  time  visible  to  yoa ; 
but  the  deflection  ia  small,  though  I  now  expose  the  pile 
to  the  most  luminous  part  of  the  tpectrvm?  I  will  now 
pass  on  to  the  orimK^,  which  is  less  luminous  than  the  yl■^ 
low,  but  you  observe,  though  the  light  diminishes  the  beat 
increases ;  the  needle  moves  still  farther.  I  pass  on  to  the 
red,  which  is  still  less  luminous  than  the  orange,  and  you 
sec  that  I  here  obtain  the  greatest  thermal  power  exhibited 
hy  any  of  the  visible  portions  of  the  spectrum. 

The  appearance,  however,  of  this  burning  red  might  lesd 
you  to  suppose  it  natural  for  such  a  colour  to  be  hotter 
than  any  of  the  others.  But  now  pay  attention.  I  will 
cause  ray  slit  to  pass  entirely  out  of  the  spectrum,  quite 
beyond  the  eitremo  red.  Look  to  the  galvanometer !  The 
needle  goes  promptly  up  to  the  stops.  So  that  we  have 
here  a  heat^pectrum  which  we  cannot  sec,  and  whose  ther- 
mal power  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  visible  part  of 
the  spectrum.  In  fact,  the  electric  light  with  which  we 
deal,  emits  an  infinity  of  rays  which  are  converged  by  our 
lens,  refracted  by  our  prism,  which  form  the  prolongation 
of  our  spectrum,  but  which  are  utterly  incompetent  to  ex- 
cite the  optic  nerve  to  vision.  It  is  the  same  with  the  sun. 
Our  orb  is  ricii  in  these  obscure  rnys ;  and  thou^  they  are 

*  I  lun  ber«  dealing  Kilh  a  Ui^c  Iccturc-room  gnlTanoineter. 
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for  the  most  part  cut  off  bj  our  atmosphere,  multitudes  of 
them  still  reach  us.  To  the  great  William  Herschel  we  arc 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  them. 

Thus  we  prove  that  the  spectrum  extends  on  the  red 
side  much  beyond  its  visible  limits ;  and  were  I,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  make  use  of  lenses  and  prisms  of  glass, 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  lenses  and  prisms  of  rock  salt,  I 
could  show  you,  as  Melloni  has  done,  that  those  rays  extend 
a  great  way  farther  than  it  is  now  in  my  power  to  prove. 
In  fact,  glass,  though  sensibly  transparent  to  light,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  opaque  to  these  obscure  rays ;  instead  of 
reachirfg  the  screen,  they  are  for  the  most  part  lodged  in 
the  glass. 

The  visible  spectrum,  then,  simply  marks  an  interval  of 
radiant  action,  in  which  the  radiations  are  so  related  to  our 
organisation  that  they  excite  the  impression  of  light ;  be- 
yond this  interval,  in  both  directions^  radiant  power  is 
exerted — obscure  rays  fall — ^those  falling  beyond  the  red 
being  powerful  to  produce  heat,  while  those  falling  beyond 
the  violet  are  powerful  to  promote  chemical  action.  These 
latter  rays  can  actually  bo  rendered  \isible ;  or  more  strict' 
ly  expressed,  the  undulations  or  waves  which  are  now 
striking  hero  beyond  the  violet  against  the  screen,  and 
which  are  scattered  from  it  so  as  to  strike  the  eyes  of  every 
person  present,  though  they  are  incompetent  to  excite 
vision  in  those  eyes ;  those  waves,  I  say,  may  be  caused  to 
impinge  upon  another  body,  and  to  impart  their  motion  to 
it,  and  actually  to  convert  the  dark  space  beyond  the  violet 
into  a  brilliantly  illuminated  one.  I  have  here  the  proper 
substance.  The  lower  half  of  this  sheet  of  paper  has  been 
washed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  while  I  have 
left  the  upper  half  in  its  natural  state.  I  will  hold  the 
sheet,  so  that  the  straight  line  dividing  its  prepared  from 
its  unprepared  half,  shall  be  horizontal  and  shall  cut  the 
spectrum  into  two  equal  parts ;  the  upper  half  will  remain 

12* 
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onalterpd,  and  yon  will  l>e  able  to  compare  with  it  the 
under  half,  on  which  I  hopo  to  find  the  Bi>ettnini  elongnted. 
You  Beo  this  effect ;  wc  have  htrc  a  spleodid  fluorescent 
Imnd,  eeveral  inches  in  width,  where  a  moment  ago  ibere 
was  nothing  but  darkness.  I  remove  the  ])reparod  paper, 
and  the  light  disappears.  I  re-introduce  it,  and  the  Ught 
flashen  out  again,  showing  you,  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, that  the  visible  limits  of  the  ordinary  speclrum  by  no 
means  mark  the  limits  of  radiant  action.  I  dip  my  brush 
in  tbis  solution  of  euljihate  of  quinine,  and  dub  it  against 
the  pa)>er ;  wherever  the  Bolution  falls,  light  flashes  forth. 
The  existence  of  these  extra  violet  rays  has  been  long 
known ;  it  was  known  to  Thomas  Young,  who  actually  ex- 
perimented on  them ;  but  to  Prof-  Stokes  we  arc  indct)tod 
for  the  complete  investigation  of  tida  subject  He  rcnd^«d 
the  rays  thus  visible. 

llow  then  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  raye,  visible  and 
invisible,  which  fill  this  largo  space  upon  the  screen?  Why 
are  somo  of  them  visible  and  others  not  ?  "Why  are  the 
visible  ones  distinguished  by  various  colours  ?  Is  there 
anything  that  we  can  lay  hold  of  in  the  undulations  which 
produce  these  colours,  to  which,  as  a  physical  cause,  we 
must  assign  the  colour?  Obsene  first,  that  the  entire 
beam  of  white  light  la  drawn  aside,  or  refracted  by  the 
prism,  but  the  violet  is  pulled  aside  more  than  the  indigo, 
the  indigo  more  than  the  blue,  the  blue  more  than  the 
green,  the  green  more  than  the  yellow,  the  yellow  more 
than  the  orange,  and  the  orange  more  than  the  rod.  These 
colours  arc  diflerently  refrangible,  and  upon  this  depends 
the  possibility  of  their  separation.  To  every  particular  de- 
gree of  refraction  belongs  a  definite  colour  and  no  other. 
But  why  should  light  of  one  degree  of  rcfrangibility  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  red,  and  of  another  degree  the  sensa- 
tion of  green  f  This  leads  us  to  consider  more  closely  the 
cause  of  these  sensations. 
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A  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  sound  will  materially 
help  our  conceptions  here.  Figure  clearly  to  your  minds  a 
harp-string  vibrating  to  and  fro ;  it  advances  and  causes  the 
particles  of  air  in  front  of  it  to  crowd  together ;  it  thus 
produces  a  condensation  of  the  air.  It  retreats,  and  the 
idr  particles  behind  it  separate  more  widely;  in  other 
words,  a  rarefaction  of  the  air  occurs  behind  the  retreating 
wire.  The  string  again  advances  and  produces  the  conden- 
sation as  before,  it  again  retreats  and  produces  a  rarefac- 
tion. Thus  the  condition  of  the  air  through  which  the 
sound  of  the  string  is  propagated  consists  of  a  regular 
sequence  of  condensations  and  rarefactions,  which  travel 
with  a  velocity  of  about  1,100  feet  a  second. 

The  condensation  and  rarefaction  constitute  what  is 
called  a  sonorous  pulse  or  wave^  and  the  length  of  the  wave 
Ls  the  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  condensation  to  the 
middle  of  the  rarefaction.  Of  course  these  blend  gradually 
into  each  other.  The  length  of  the  wave  is  also  measured 
by  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  condensation  to  the 
centre  of  the  next  one.  Now  the  quicker  a  string  vibrates 
the  more  quickly  will  these  pulses  follow  each  other,  and 
the  shorter,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  the  length  of  each  in- 
dividual wave.  Upon  these  differences  the  pitch  of  a  note 
in  music  depends.  If  a  violin  player  wishes  to  produce  a 
higher  note,  he  shortens  his  string  by  pressing  his  finger 
on  it ;  he  thereby  augments  the  rapidity  of  vibration.  If 
his  point  of  pressure  exactly  halves  the  length  of  his  string, 
he  obtains  the  octave  of  the  note  which  the  string  emits 
when  vibrating  as  a  whole.  *  Boys  are  chosen  as  choristers 
to  produce  the  shrill  notes,  men  to  produce  the  bass  notes ; 
the  reason  being,  that  the  boy's  organ  vibrates  more  speed- 
ily than  the  man's ; '  and  the  hum  of  a  gnat  is  shriller  than 
that  of  a  beetle,  because  the  smaller  insect  can  send  a 
greater  number  of  impulses  per  second  to  the  ear. 

We  have  now  cleared  our  way  towards  the  clear  com- 


'^^^  dhTsical  cause  of  colour.    TbU  spcctm 

a»  «h>t  the  gamut  is  to  tbe  ciir  ;  its  dii1V>r« 

f^tni  DOtvH  of  lUQercnt  pitch.    The  vibratiou 

juee  ilio  impression  of  red  are  slower,  and  tlie 

,«Tcs  which  they  generate  are  longer,  than  thoM 

)  the  impression  of  violet,  while  the  other 

e  exdted  by  waves  of  some  intermediate  length. 

w^mlh  of  the  wares  both  of  sound  and  light,  and  the 

J»ar  of  shocks  which  they  rcsi^ctively  impart  to  the  cor 

,i  ^c,  have  been  strictly  determined.    Let  us  here  go 

XMgh  a  lumptc  calculation.     Light  travels  throogh  fpwx 

;  •  Telocity  of  192,000  miles  a  second.     Reducing  this  to 

dtea,  we  find  the  number  to  be  12,165,120,000.     Now  it 

M  ibond  that  :ifl,00fl  waves  of  red  Kght  placed  end  to  end 

woold  make  up  an  inch ;  multiply  die  number  of  inches  in 

192,000  miles  by  39,000,  we  obtain  the  number  of  waves 

of  red  light  in  192,000  miles  :  this  number  is  474,439,680,- 

000,000.     All  the»e  waoM  enter  the  eye  in  a  single  aecond. 

To  produce  the  impression  of  red  in  the  brain,  the  letina 

must  be  fait  at  this  almost  incredible  rate.    To  pro'dooe  the 

impression  of  violet,  a  still  greater  number  of  impulses  is 

necessary  ;  it  would  take  57,500  waves  of  violet  to  fill  an 

iiielt,  and  the  number  of  shocks  required  to  produce  the 

iiiiprcMtion  of  this  colour,  amounts  to  six  hundred  and  nine' 

ty-iiine  niilliona  of  millions  per  second.    The  other  colouri 

of  tiie  »iiectrum,  as  already  stated,  rise  gradually  in  pit«b 

from  tlic  red  to  the  violet. 

But  beyond  the  violet  we  have  rays  of  too  high  a  pitch 
to  be  visible,  and  beyond  the  red  we  have  rays  of  too  low 
a  pitch  to  be  visible.  Tho  phenomena  of  light  are  in  this 
case  also  paralleled  by  those  of  sound.  If  it  did  not  in- 
volve a  contradiction,  we  might  say  that  there  are  mnsicsl 
sounds  of  too  high  a  pitch  to  be  heard,  and  also  sotmds  of 
too  low  a  pitch  to  bo  heard.  Speaking  strictly,  there  are 
waves  transmitted  through  the  air  from  vibrating  bodies, 
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which,  though  they  strike  upon  the  air  in  regular  recur- 
rence, are  incompetent  to  excite  the  sensation  of  a  musical 
note.  Probably  sounds  are  heard  by  insects  which  entirely 
escape  our  perceptions ;  and,  indeed,  as  regards  human  be- 
ings, the  selfsame  note  may  be  of  piercing  shrillness  to  one 
person,  while  it  is  absolutely  unheard  by  another.  Both 
as  regards  light  and  sound,  our  organs  of  sight  and  hearing 
embrace  a  certain  practical  range,  beyond  which,  on  both 
sides,  though  the  objective  cause  exists,  our  nerves  cease  to 
be  influenced  by  it. 

When  therefore  I  place  this  red-hot  copper  ball  before 
you,  and  watch  the  waning  of  its  light,  you  will  have  a 
perfectly  clear  conception  of  what  is  occurring  here.  The 
atoms  of  the  ball  oscillate,  but  they  oscillate  in  a  resisting 
medium  on  which  their  moving  force  is  expended,  and 
which  transmits  it  on  all  sides  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
The  oscillations  competent  to  produce  light  are  now  ex- 
hausted ;  the  ball  is  quite  dark,  still  its  atoms  oscillate,  and 
still  their  oscillations  are  taken  up  and  transmitted  on  all 
sides  by  the  ether.  The  ball  cools  as  it  thus  loses  its 
molecular  motion,  but  no  cooling  to  which  it  can  be  prac- 
tically subjected  can  entirely  deprive  it  of  its  motion.  That 
is  to  say,  all  bodies,  whatever  may  be  their  temperature, 
are  radiating  heat.  From  the  body  of  every  individual 
here  present,  waves  are  speeding  away,  some  of  which 
strike  upon  this  cooling  ball  and  restore  a  portion  of  its 
lost  motion.  But  the  motion  thus  received  by  the  ball  is 
far  less  than  what  it  communicates,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  expresses  the  ball's  loss  of  motion.  As  long 
as  this  state  of  things  continues  the  ball  will  continue  to 
show  an  ever-lowering  temperature :  its  temperature  will 
sink  until  the  quantity  it  emits  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
which  it  receives,  and  at  this  point  its  temperature  becomes 
constant.  Thus,  though  you  arc  conscious  of  no  reception 
of  heat,  when  you  stand  before  a  body  of  your  own  tcm- 


LECrUBE  VIIL 

in  interchange  of  rays  la  passing  between  jon. 
11  ik'iiil  atom  of  cadi  lu&sa  is  sending  forth  it« 
ii  h  cio^s  tliose  that  movo  in  the  opposite  diroc- 
■  « :ivc  asscitiiig  its  own  individuality  amid  tie 
(lit  i.f'ilH  Idliiws.  When  the  sum  of  motion  re- 
j^rtalcr  tlian  that  given  out,  warming  is  tlic  con- 
wlnii  thi-  suiii  of  motion  given  out  is  greater 
(■<-(i\i;(l,  cliilling  takes  place,  lliis  is  Prevost'g 
I'^xcliangcs,  expressed  in  the  language  of  llic 

occHiiy  tlic  remainder  of  this  lecture  by  illustrat- 
imntully  the  analogy  between  light  and  radLint 
u'iiiils  icflertion.  You  ohscned  when  I  plared 
-t]((liic]>ilein  front  of  Mr.  Anderson's  face,  that 
,1  lull  til  it  !m  open  cone  which  I  did  not  use  in 
(■\])ciiiiK'Uts.  This  cone  i;;  silvered  inside,  anil 
iliil  to  iiiijriiH-nt  the  action  of  feel »le  radiations 
of  the  therm o-eltTlrii 
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one  is  the  reflected  beam,  and  the  law  of  light,  as  many  of 
yoQ  know,  is,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  reflection.  The  ioddent  and  reflected  heams  now 
enclose  a  right  angle,  and  when  this  is  the  case  I  may  be 


gnre  that  both  beams  form,  with  a  perpendicnlar  to  tho 
Burface  of  the  mirror,  an  angle  of  45°. 

I  place  the  lamp  at  this  comer,  b,  of  the  table  (flg.  11)  ; 
behind  the  table  I  place  a  looking-glass,  i.,  and  on  the  tabic 
yon  ol>serve  I  have  drawn  a  largo  arc,  a  b.  Attached  to 
the  mirror  is  this  long  straight  lath,  m  n,  and  the  looking- 
glass,  resting  upon  rollers,  can  be  tamed  by  the  lath,  which 
is  to  serve  as  an  index.  I  have  here  drawn  a  dark  central 
line,  and  when  the  mirror  exactly  faces  tho  middle  of  tho 
ao^encc,  oar  lath  and  this  line  coincide.  Those  in  front 
may  see  that  the  lath  itself  and  its  reflection  in  the  mirror 
form  a  straight  line,  which  proves  that  the  central  dark 
line  is  now  perpendicular  to  the  mirror.  Right  and  left  of 
this  central  line  I  have  divided  the  arc  into  ten  equal 
parts ;  commencing  at  the  end  B  with  0°,  I  have  graduated 
the  are  up  to  20°.  I  first  tnm  the  index  so  that  it  shall  be 
in  the  line  of  the  beam  emitted  by  the  lamp.  The  beam 
now  falls  upon  the  mirror,  striking  it  as  a  perpendicular, 
and  yon  see  it  is  reflected  back  along  the  line  of  incidence. 
I  now  move  my  index  to  1 ;  the  reflected  beam,  as  yon  ob- 


^^M  t^tlt  Blong  ''"^  table,  cutting  the  figore  3.  I 
^5a  *fc»  W»'»  '"  "'  *'"'  hgara  is  now  at  4  ;  I  more  theio- 
TJ*^  »,  Uto  '''''""  '^  "^"^  at  6 ;  I  move  it  to  6,  the  besm 
fct*"*  •'  iW;  i  move  it  t«  10,  the  beam  is  now  &t  20.  If  I 
,m»a  midway  between  tie  incident  and  reflected  beams, 
Mttl  •U«t«b  out  my  arms,  my  finger  tips  touch  eacb  of  than, 
4^0  lies  as  much  to  the  Icfl  of  the  per]>eudicular  as  tbd 
otlu-r  does  to  tlie  right.  The  angle  of  incidence  is  eqoal  to 
ihi>  angle  of  rcfleclion.  But  we  have  ali^o  demoDstrated 
that  tho  beam  moves  twice  as  fast  aa  the  index  ;  and  tbia 
itt  usually  czprBssed  in  the  statcmeat,  that  tho  angular  Te- 
locity of  a  reflected  ray  ia  twice  that  of  the  mirror  whidl  J 
reflccta  it.  ■ 

I  have  already  shown  you  that  these  incandescent  «al-  ^ 
points  emit  an  abundance  of  obscure  rays — of  rays  of  pm 
heat,  which  have  no  illuminating  power ;  my  object  now  is 
to  show  you  that  those  rays  of  heat  emitted  by  the  lamp, 
have  obeyed  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the  rays  of  light 
I  have  here  a  pieco  of  black  glass ;  so  black  that  wheal 
look  through  it  at  the  electric  light,  or  even  at  the  noondijr 
Biin,  I  see  nothing.  You  observe  the  disappearance  of  tlte 
l>cain  when  I  place  this  glass  in  front  of  the  lamp.  It  cats 
off  every  my  of  light ;  but,  strange  aa  it  may  ^pear  to 
you,  it  in,  in  a  considerable  degree,  transparent  to  the  ob- 
Hcuro  rays  of  tho  lamp.  I  now  extinguish  the  light  by  in- 
ternipl  ing  tho  current,  and  I  lay  my  thermo-electrio  pile  on 
the  table  at  the  number  20,  where  the  luminous  beam  fell  a 
moment  ago.  The  pile  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer, 
and  the  needle  of  the  instrument  is  now  at  zero.  I  ignite 
the  lamp,  no  light  makes  its  appearance,  but  observe  the 
galvanometer;  the  needle  has  already  swung  to  90°, 
through  the  action  of  the  non-luminous  rays  upon  the  pile. 
If  I  move  the  instrument  right  or  left  from  its  present  po- 
sition the  needle  immediately  sinks ;  the  calorific  rays  have 
pursued  tho  jirecise  track  of  the  luminous  raya ;  and  for 
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them,  also,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
reflection.  Repeating  the  experiments  that  I  have  already 
executed  with  light,  bringing  the  index  in  succession  to  1, 
2,  3,  5,  &c.y  I  prove  that  in  the  case  of  radiant  heat  also, 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  reflected  ray  is  twice  that  of  the 
mirror. 

The  heat  of  the  fire  obeys  the  same  law.  I  have  here  c 
sheet  of  tin — a  homely  reflector,  but  it  will  answer  my  pur- 
pose. At  this  end  of  the  table  I  place  the  thermo-electric 
pile,  and  at  the  other  end  my  tin  screen.  The  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  is  now  at  zero.  WeU,  I  turn  the  reflector 
BO  as  to  cause  the  heat  striking  it  to  rebound  towards  the 
pile ;  it  now  meets  the  instrument,  and  the  needle  at  once 
declares  its  arrival.  Observe  the  positions  of  the  fire,  of 
the  reflector,  and  of  the  pile ;  you  see  that  they  are  just  in 
the  positions  which  make  the  angle  of  incidence  equal  to 
that  of  reflection. 

But  in  these  experiments  the  heat  is,  or  has  been,  asso- 
ciated with  light.  Let  me  now  show  that  the  law  holds 
good  for  rays  emanating  from  a  truly  obscure  body.  Here 
is  a  copper  ball,  c  (fig.  78),  heated  to  dull  redness ;  I  plunge 
it  in  water  until  its  light  totally  disappears,  but  I  leave  it 
warm*  It  is  still  giving  out  radiant  heat  of  a  slightly 
greater  intensity  than  that  emitted  by  the  human  body.  I 
place  it  on  this  candlestick  as  a  support,  and  here  I  place 
my  pile,  p,  turning  its  conical  reflector  away  from  the  ball,  so 
that  no  direct  ray  from  the  latter  can  reach  the  pile.  You 
see  the  needle  remains  at  zero.  I  place  here  my  tin  reflect- 
or, M  N,  so  that  a  line  drawn  to  it  from  the  ball,  shall  make 
the  same  angle  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  polished  tin  re- 
flector, as  a  line  drawn  from  the  pile.  The  axis  of  the  con- 
ical reflector  lies  in  this  latter  line.  True  to  the  law,  the 
heat-rays  emanating  from  the  ball  rebound  from  it  and 
strike  the  pile,  and  you  observe  the  consequent  prompt  mo- 
tion of  the  needle. 
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like  tfio  raya  of  light,  tho  rays  of  heat  emanating  from 
our  ball  proceed  in  straighl  Uues  through  epaoe,  diminieh- 


ing  in  intensity  exactly  as  light  diminishes.  Thus,  this  ball, 
which  when  close  to  the  pile  causes  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer to  fly  up  to  90°,  at  a  distance  of  i  feet  6  inches, 
ehowB  Bcarccly  a  sensible  action.  Its  rays  are  squandered  <n 
.  all  sides,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  reach  the  pile.  But 
I  now  introduce  between  the  pile  and  the  ball  this  tin  tube, 
A  B  (fig.  7D),  4  feet  long.    It  is  polished  within,  and  there- 


fore capable  of  reflection.    The  calorific  rayL  wUch  strike 
the  interior  surface  obliquely,  are  reflected  fr<lm  nde  to  aide 
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of  the  tube,  and  thus  those  rays  which,  when  the  tube  is 
absent,  are  squandered  in  space,  are  caused,  by  internal  re- 
flection, to  reach  the  pile.  You  see  the  result :  the  needle, 
which  a  moment  ago  showed  no  sensible  action,  moves 
promptly  to  its  stops. 

We  have  now  dwelt  sufficiently  long  on  the  reflection  of 
radiant  heat  by  plane  surfaces  ;  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to 
reflection  from  curved  surfaces.  I  have  hero  a  concave 
mirror,  m  n  (fig.  80)  fonned  of  copper,  but  coated  with  sU- 
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ver.  I  place  this  warm  copper  ball,  b,  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  inches  from  the  pile,  which  has  now  its  conical 
reflector  removed ;  you  observe  scarcely  any  motion  of  the 
needle.  If  I  placed  the  reflector,  m  n,  properly  behind  a 
candle,  I  should  collect  its  rays,  and  send  them  back  in  a  cyl- 
inder of  light. '  I  shall  do  the  same  with  the  calorific  rays 
emitted  by  the  ball  b  ;  you  cannot,  of  course,  see  the  track 
of  these  obsciire  rays,  as  you  can  that  of  the  limiinous 
ones;  but  you  observe  that  while  I  speak,  the  galvano- 
meter has  revealed  the  action ;  the  needle  of  the  instrument 
has  gone  up  to  90^. 


S8t  Lummt  vm.  ■ 

I  Imrc  here  a  pair  of  mndx  Ui^er  mirrora,  ono  of  whi 
U  idaL*ed  flat  upon  tlte  ublc :  now,  the  curraluro  of  ll 
tnirroT  U  bo  regulaliNl  tbitt  if  I  plac«  a  light  st  thU  poi' 
which  is  called  the  foeu*  of  the  mirror,  th«  rars  wliidi  1 
divergeiii  ujwq  iho  minor  a/v  rt^cctcd  upward  from  it  p 
allel.  L«l  U9  make  the  cxDorimcDt :  la  the  focnt  I  pli 
onr  cool-points,  bring  t^  into  contact,  and  tfaes  dr 
them  a  litilc  apart ;  then  the  electric  light,  and  then 
a  splendid  Tertical  cjlindvr,  cast  upwards  by  the  nUfxA 
and  marked  by  the  action  of  the  light  on  the  diidt  of  t 
room.  If  we  reversed  the  experiments  and  allowed  a  p 
allel  beam  of  light  to  fall  upon  the  mirror,  the  rays  of  tl 
beain,  after  reflection,  would  be  collected  in  Iho  fooia 
the  mirror.  We  can  actiuilly  make  this  oxjwrimenl  by 
troditi-ing  a  second  mirror  ;  here  it  is  suFipcnded  from  t 
ceiling.  I  will  now  draw  it  up  to  a  height  of  20  or  25  fi 
above  the  table ;  the  vertical  beam,  which  before  fell  np 
the  coiling,  is  now  received  by  the  upper  mirror ;  I  ha 
hung  in  tlie  focus  of  the  upper  mirror  a  hit  of  oiled  pap 
to  enable  you  to  Bce  the  collection  of  the  raya  of  the  foe 
You  observe  how  intensely  that  piec£  of  paper  is  now  il 
rainat^,  not  by  the  direct  light  from  below,  but  by  the 
fleeted  light  converged  upon  it  from  above. 

]M:iny  (if  you  know  the  extraordinary  action  of  li( 
upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  I  have  hen 
trnnsparcnt  collodion  balloon  filled  witb  the  mixed  ga« 
I  lower  my  upper  reflector,  and  euspend  the  balloon  fri 
a  hook  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  little  globe  shall  swi 
in  the  focus ;  we  will  now  draw  the  mirror  quite  up  to  1 
ceiling  (tig.  81)  ;  and  as  before  I  place  my  coal-points 
the  focus  of  the  lower  mirror  ;  the  moment  I  draw  tbi 
apart,  the  light  gushes  from  them,  and  the  gases  explo< 
And  remember  this  ia  the  action  of  the  light ;  you  kn( 
collodion  to  be  an  inflammable  substance,  and  hence  mi|| 
suppose  that  it  was  the  heai  of  tlie  coal-points  that  ignit 
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it,  and  that  it  commn- 
lucated  ita  combnatioii 
to  the  gases;  but  look 
here!  you  see,  as  I 
speak,  die  flakes  of  the 
balloon  desceading  on 
the  table ;  the  lumi- 
Dom  rays  vent  harm- 
lessly through  it,  caus- 
ed the  gases  to  ex- 
plode, and  the  hydro- 
chlorio  acid,  formed 
by  their  combuBtion, 
has  actually  preserved 
the  inflammable  envel- 
ope from  sharing  in 
the  combusUon. 

I  lower  the  upper  i 
mirror  and  bang  in  its 
focus  a  setxnid  balloon, 
containing  a  misture 
of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, on  which  light 
has  no  sensible  eficct ; 
I  raise  the  mirror,  and 
in  the  focua  of  the 
lower  one  place  this  ' 
red-hot  copper  ball. 
The  caloriflc  rays  are 
now  reflected  and  con- 
verged above,  as  the 
luminous  ones  w^ere 
reflected  and  converg- 
ed in  the  last  experi- 
ment ;   but    they  act 
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]\v  c'ii'e!n}TC,  which  I  have  purposely  blackened  a  Ut- 
1)8  tn  L'liublc  it  to  intercept  tho  heat-rays ;  the  action 
so  sudden  as  in  the  last  cose,  but  l/tere  is  the  explo- 
Did  yoii  DOW  sec  no  trace  of  tho  balloon  ;  the  Inflam- 
Kiilistaiico  is  entirely  dissipated. 

It  !n.i\-,  you  may  object,  light  is  aasocLtted  with  tho 
\L'ry  well,  I  lower  the  upper  mirror  once  more  and 
1(1  ill  its  focus  a  flask  of  hot  water.  I  bring  my  ther- 
■C'lric  ])ile  to  the  focus  of  the  lower  mirror,  and  first 
\w  face  of  the  pile  upwards,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the 
radiation  of  the  wann  flask — there  is  no  ecnBiblo  ac- 
r.iducfd  by  the  direct  rays.  But  I  now  turn  my  pie 
iN  face  ilo^v-nwards.  If  light  and  heat  behave  alike, 
yi*  iVom  tho  flask  which  striko  the  reflector  will  bo 
I'd  at  its  focus.  You  see  that  this  ia  the  case ;  the 
■,  which  was  not  sensibly  aff'ected  by  the  direct  rays, 
i]>  (n  iis  stops.    I  would  a«k  you  to  observe  the  di- 
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is  a  warm  body,  but  in  the  last  experiment  the  quantity 
which  it  lost  by  radiation  was  more  than  made  good  by 
the  quantity  received  from  the  hot  flask  above.  Now  the 
case  is  reversed,  the  quantity  which  the  pile  radiates  is  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  which  it  receives,  and  hence  the  pile 
is  chilled ; — ^the  exchanges  are  against  it,  its  loss  of  heat 
is  only  partially  compensated — and  the  deflection  due  to 
cold  is  the  necessary  consequence. 


APPENDIX  TO  "  "crruKE  Tin. 


Ik  the  flnt  Tolamo  of  Nichoboa'a  Jonmal,  pnblisbcil  in  1809,  flu 
Bouods  prodiico.l  b;  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  tabes  us 
referred  to  u  boving  been  '  made  iu  Italy ; '  Dr.  Higgine,  in  tbo 
Bame  place,  ahowa  that  he  liiiil  (liscoTfrei!  tbcm  in  tlie  jcar  1777, 
wbilo  obscTT-ing  the  wiitcr  f'cniiLi.l  in  a  fjluss  vi'ssol  dv  tbo  slow 
combustion  of  a  slender  stream  of  hydrogen.  ChUdm,  in  his 
'Akustik,'  published  in  1803,  page  74,  spcaka  of  their  being 
mentioned,  and  incorrectly  explained,  by  De  Lnc  in  his  'New 
Ideas  on  Meteorology : '  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  Tolome. 
Chladni  himself  ahoweil  thixt  the  tones  produced  were  the  same 
as  those  of  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length  as  the  tube  which 
encompassed  the  flame.  lie  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tone 
and  its  octave  from  the  same  tube,  and  in  one  case  obt^oed  the 
fifth  of  the  octave.  In  a  paper  publiabed  in  the  '  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique '  in  1803,  G.  De  la  Rive  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
sounds  by  referring  them  to  the  alternate  contraction  and  expan- 
sion of  aqueous  vapour ;  baaing  bis  opinion  upon  a  series  of  ex- 
I»erimcnts  of  great  beauty  and  ingenuity  made  with  the  bolbe  of 
thennometera.  In  1818  Mr.  Faraday  took  up  the  Bubject,t  and 
showed  that  the  tones  were  produced  when  the  glass  tube  was 
enveloped  by  an  atmosphere  bigber  in  temperature  than  818° 
Fiilir.  That  they  were  not  due  to  aqueous  vapour  was  further 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  could  be  produced  by  the  combustion 
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of  carbonic  oxide.  He  referred  the  sounds  to  successiye  explo- 
sions produced  by  the  periodic  combination  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  with  the  issuing  jet  of  hydrogen  gas. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  dependence  of  the  pitch  of  the  note 
on  the  size  of  the  flame  has  as  yet  been  noticed.  To  this  point  I 
will,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  direct  attention. 

A  tube  25  inches  long  was  placed  oyer  an  ignited  jet  of  hydro- 
gen :  the  sound  produced  was  the  fimdamental  note  of  the  tube. 

A  tube  12i  inches  long  was  brought  oyer  the  same  flame,  but 
no  sound  was  obtained. 

The  flame  was  lowered,  so  as  to  make  it  as  small  as  possible, 
and  the  tube  last  mentioned  was  again  brought  oyer  it ;  it  gaye 
a  clear  melodious  note,  which  was  the  octaye  of  that  obtained 
with  the  25-inch  tube. 

The  25-inch  tube  was  now  brought  oyer  the  same  flame ;  it  no 
longer  gaye  its  fundamental  note,  but  exactly  the  same  note  as 
that  obtained  fiom  the  tube  of  half  its  length. 

Thus  we  see,  that  although  the  speed  with  which  the  explo- 
sions succeed  each  other  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  tube, 
the  flame  has  also  a  yoice  in  the  matter :  that  to  produce  a  musi- 
cal sound,  its  size  must  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  explode  in 
unison  either  with  the  fundamental  pulses  of  the  tube,  or  with 
the  pulses  of  its  harmonic  diyisions. 

With  a  tube  6  feet  9  inches  long,  by  yarying  the  size  of  the 
flame,  and  adjusting  the  depth  to  which  it  reached  within  the 
tube,  I  haye  obtained  a  series  of  notes  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

These  experiments  explain  the  capricious  nature  of  the  sounds 
sometimes  obtained  by  lecturers  upon  this  subject.  It  is,  how- 
cyer,  always  possible  to  render  the  sounds  clear  and  sweet,  by 
suitably  adjusting  the  size  of  the  flame  to  the  length  of  the  tube.* 

Since  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday,  nothing,  that  I  am 
aware  o^  has  been  added  to  this  subject,  until  quite  recently. 
In  a  recent  number  of  PoggendorflTs  *  Annalen '  an  interesting 

•  With  a  tube  14|  inches  in  length  and  an  exceedingly  minute  jet  of 
gas,  I  obtained,  without  altering  the  quantity  of  gas,  a  note  and  its  octave : 
the  flame  possessed  the  power  of  chan^ng  its  own  dimensions  to  suit  both 
notes. 

13 
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ei^ierimeiit  is  dc^riljcd  by  M.  von  SctaoiTgnlscIi,  and  made  Ihe 
subject  of  lonip  rcnwirks  by  Prot  Poggendorff  himself.  A  mimcal 
note  waB  obtiunvd  with  a  jet  of  ordiDury  coal-gsa,  ond  it  wss 
found  UuU  when  the  voice  was  pitched  to  the  rame  note,  tlie 
fltuoe  aaaumed  a  HtcI;  motion,  which  could  be  angiuented  until 
the  flame  irun  actually  extlDguiahcd.  M.  von  Schaffgotsch  don 
not  describe  the  conditiona  necea — r  to  the  sncccsa  of  his  experi- 
ment ;  and  il  iras  whllo  endeav.  lag  to  Snd  oat  these  coodi- 
tioDs  that  I  alighted  upon  the  •.is  which  form  tfae  principal 
subject  of  this  brief  notice.  I  may  remark  that  M.  von  Schaff- 
gotach'a  result  muy  be  produced,  with  certaioty,  if  the  gaa  bt 
caused  to  issue  uuder  sufficient  pressure  tiirough  a  very  tamll 
orifice. 

In  the  first  exjiifrimeiils  I  made  u»c  of  a  tapering  brftsa  burner, 
lOJ  inchee  iDiip,  and  having  a  superior  orifice  a)>out  ^th  of  nn 
inch  in  dianiftiT.  The  shaking  of  the  singing  flHtne  within  the 
glass  tube,  whfn  the  voice  was  [iroperly  pilcheii,  was  to  manifesl 
as  to  lie  Been  by  si'vfral  huudjetl  peopJi;  al  uj^ct. 

I  placed  a  syreno  within  a  few  feet  of  the  unging-fluoe,  and 
gradually  heightened  the  note  produced  by  the  instznment.  As 
the  sounds  of  the  flame  and  syrcne  approached  perfect  anison,  the 
flame  shook,  jumping  up  and  down  within  the  tube.  The  intet- 
\a\  between  the  jumps  became  greater  until  the  nnison  was  pa- 
fect,  when  the  motion  ceased  for  an  instant ;  the  i^rene  still  in- 
creasing in  pitch,  the  motion  of  the  flame  agun  a^keared,  the 
jumping  became  quicker  and  quicker,  until  finalhy  it  eacapod 
cogniaanee  by  the  eye. 

This  experiment  showed  that  the  jumping  of  tme  flame,  ob- 
served by  M.  von  Schaflgotsch,  is  the  optical  eipriVncm  of  the 
liaits  which  occur  at  each  side  of  the  perfect  unia<^-  tbe  bests 
could  be  heard  in  exact  accordance  with  the  s 
IcnRthoning  of  the  flame.     Beyond  the  region  of 
1)oth  directions,  the  sound  of  the  syrcne  produi 
motion  of  the  flame.    IVliat  is  true  of  the  syren* 

Wliile  rcpMting  and  varying  these  expcriuients     .1  w 

silent  flame  within  a  tube,  and  on  pitching  my  voil'^'ejto  the not^ 
of  the  tube,  the  fiamc,  to  my  great  surprise,  instant'  tatted inU 
song.    Placing  the  finger  on  the  end  of  the  t 
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the  melody,  on  repeating  the  experiment  the  same  result  was 
obtained. 

I  placed  the  syrcne  near  the  flame,  as  before.  The  latter  was 
burning  tranquilly  within  its  tube.  Ascending  gradually  firom 
the  lowest  notes  of  the  instroment,  at  the  moment  when  the  sound 
of  the  syrene  reached  the  pitch  of  the  tube  which  surrounded  the 
gas  flame,  the  latter  suddenly  stretched  itself  and  commenced  its 
song,  which  continued  indefinitely  after  the  syrene  had  ceased  to 
sound. 

With  the  burner  which  I  haye  described,  and  a  glass  tube  13 
inches  long,  and  from  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  mtemal  diameter,  this  re- 
sult can  be  obtained  with  ease  and  certainty.  If  the  voice  be 
tlirown  a  little  higher  or  lower  than  the  note  due  to  the  tube,  no 
visible  effect  is  produced  upon  the  flame :  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
must  lie  within  the  region  of  the  audible  beats. 

By  varying  the  length  of  the  tube  we  vary  the  note  produced, 
and  the  voice  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

That  the  shaking  of  the  flame,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, proceeds  in  exact  accordance  with  the  beats,  is  beautifully 
shown  by  a  tuning-fork,  which  gives  the  same  note  as  the  flame. 
Loading  the  fork  so  as  to  throw  it  slightly  out  of  unison  with  the 
flame,  when  the  former  is  sounded  and  brought  near  the  flame, 
the  jumpings  are  seen  at  exactly  the  same  intervals  as  those  in 
which  the  beats  are  heard.  When  the  tuning-fork  is  brought 
over  a  resonant  jar  or  bottle,  the  beats  may  be  heard  and  the 
jumpings  seen  by  a  thousand  people  at  once.  By  changing  the 
load  upon  the  tuning-fork,  or  by  slightly  altering  the  size  of  the 
flame,  the  quickness  with  which  the  beats  succeed^  each  otlier 
may  be  changed,  but  in  all  cases  the  jumpings  address  the  eye  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  beats  address  the  ear. 

With  the  tuning-fork  I  have  obtained  the  same  results  as  with 
the  voice  and  syrene.  Holding  a  fork  over  a  tube  which  responds 
to  it,  and  which  contains  within  it  a  silent  flame  of  gas,  the  latter 
immediately  starts  into  song.  I  have  obtained  this  result  with  a 
series  of  tubes  varying  from  10  J  to  29  inches  in  length.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  could  be  made : — A  scries  of  tubes,  capable  of 
producing  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  might  be  placed  over  suitable 
jets  of  gas ;  all  being  silent,  let  the  gamut  be  run  over  by  a 
musician  with  an  instrument  sufliciently  powerful,  placed  at  a 
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dutance  of  tTxcntj  or  thirtj  ;srd&.  At  the  somnl  of  tmch  putic- 
uIbt  note,  tli-?  gs»-jci  ontaincO  in  the  cone^KrudiDg  tube  wotdd 
instantlj  (tan  into  utiag. 

J  mnst  reiuu-k,  buvcTpr,  UiM  with  the  jet  which  I  have  meA, 
the  experiment  is  moi^t  tsAij  tnwk  with  a  tnbe  nbool  II  or  U 
incbea  long :  with  lunger  tobts  it  U  ntofv  dilBcvIt  to  preTcnt  Uw 
fluoe  from  saLiging  ffMutaimnialj,  that  is.  without  citctnal  cici- 

Tlte  principal  point  to  t«  altcaikd  lo  is  this.  With  a  tnbe, 
ny  of  13  inch^  in  length,  the  fluae  rcqaircs  to  accnpj  a  certaiii 
position  in  th«  tube  in  ontcr  that  it  ahalL  s^  with  a  nuiiniiiiii 
inteodtj.  Let  Ibe  tulie  t>e  raiaeQ  ao  that  the  flMne  may  penetlate 
it  to  a  lew  extent ;  tile  cnei^  of  the  aooail  will  be  tberebj 
diminished,  :id<1  a  point  (a)  wiU  at  length  be  aUained,  where  U 
will  cease  alti^'tbcr.  Altove  this  point,  for  a  certain  (listanre, 
the  flame  miir  I*  ciuist-l  to  bum  trjiiiiuillj-  anil  silently  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  when  excited  bj  the  Toke  it  will  nng. 

When  tbi;  flame  is  too  near  the  point  (a),  on  being  eidted  bj 
the  T'lice  or  by  a  tuning-fork,  it  will  respond  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  cease.  A  little  aboTC  the  point  where  this  ceaaation 
Of  cure,  the  flame  burns  tranquilly,  if  nncscited,  but  if  once  caused 
to  BJng  it  will  contniue  to  sing.  With  such  a  flame,  which  b  not 
till)  gensitive  to  external  impressions,  I  haTt  been  able  to  rofne 
Oie  rfftii  hitherto  lUtcribal.  and  to  stop  the  song  at  pleasure  by  the 
sound  of  my  roice,  or  by  a  tuning-fork,  without  quenching  the 
fliitix!  ilBclf.  Such  a  flame,  I  find,  may  bo  made  to  obey  the  woid 
ol'  I'ommHnil,  and  tii  sing  or  cease  to  sing,  as  the  eTipcrinienier 

PICHSC*. 

Tlic  ni'Tc  clapping;  of  the  hands,  producing  an  explosion, 
"lioiitint;  at  iin  inc'.rrcct  pitch,  shaking  of  the  tube  surrounding 
the  tlutiic,  arc,  wlicn  the  arrangements  arc  properly  made,  ineflcc- 
tii.'il.  Kacb  of  tliCHC  modes  of  disturbance  doubtless  affects  the 
llariii',  l-ut  the  iiiipiiliies  do  not  accumulate,  as  in  the  case  where 
lilt  Tintc  of  the  tii1x!  itself  is  struck.  It  appears  as  if  the  flame 
were  i/'iif  to  a  single  im|iulsp,  as  the  tympanum  would  probably 
111',  anil,  like  tliC  latter,  ntcfis  tlic  accumulation  of  impulses  to 
give  itHuflleicnt  motion.  A  difference  of  half  a  tone  between 
■n  tn[iing-fi>rks  is  HUllicicntto  cause  one  of  these  to  set  the  flame 
;iiig,  while  tlic  other  is  powerless  to  produce  this  effect. 
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I  haye  said  that  the  yoice  must  be  pitched  to  the  note  of  the 
tube  which  surrounds  the  flame ;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
the  note  produced  by  the  flame  when  singing.  In  all  cases  this 
note  is  sensibly  higher  than  that  due  to  the  open  tube  which  sur- 
rounds the  flame ;  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  because  of  the  high 
temperature  of  the  yibrating  column.  An  open  tube,  for  exam- 
ple, which,  when  a  tuning-fork  is  held  over  its  end,  giyes  a  maxi- 
mum reinforcement,  produces,  when  surrounding  a  singing  flame, 
a  note  higher  than  that  of  the  fork.  To  obtain  the  latter  note 
the  tube  must  be  sensibly  longer. 

What  is  the  constitution  of  the  flame  of  gas  while  it  produces 
these  musical  sounds  ?  This  is  the  next  question  to  which  I  will 
briefly  call  attention.  Looked  at  with  the  naked  eye,  the  sound- 
ing flame  appears  constant,  but  is  the  constancy  real  ?  Supposing 
each  pulse  to  be  accompanied  by  a  physical  change  of  the  flame, 
such  a  change  would  not  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  on 
account  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  pulses  succeed  each  other. 
The  light  of  flame  would  appear  continuous,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  the  troubled  portion  of  a  descending  liquid  yet  appears 
continuous,  although  by  proper  means  this  portion  of  a  jet  can  be 
shown  to  be  composed  of  isolated  drops.  If  we  cause  the  image 
of  the  flame  to  pass  speedily  over  different  portions  of  the  retina, 
the  changes  accompany  the  periodic  impulses  will  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  character  of  the  image  thus  traced. 

I  took  a  glass  tube  3  feet  2  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  internal  diameter,  and  placing  it  over  a  very  small  flame 
of  oleflant  gas  (conmion  gas  will  also  answer),  obtained  the  fun- 
damental note  of  the  tube :  on  moving  the  head  to  and  £ro,  the 
image  of  the  sounding  flame  was  separated  into  a  series  of  dis- 
tinct images;  the  distance  between  the  images  depended  upon 
the  velocity  with  which  the  head  was  moved.  This  ex-periment 
is  suited  to  a  darkened  lecture-room.  It  was  still  easier  to  obtain 
the  separation  of  the  images  in  this  way,  when  a  tube  0  feet  9 
inches  in  length,  and  a  large  flame,  were  made  use  of. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  when  an  opera  glass  is  moved  to 
and  fro  before  the  eye. 

But  the  most  convenient  mode  of  observing  the  flame  is  with 
a  mirror ;  and  it  can  be  seen  either  directly  in  the  mirror,  or  by 
projection  upon  a  screen. 


Al'I'lIMUX  TO  LIXn'RE    VIII. 

M'lititiii-tn-s  fiX'UA  wna  pliicoil  in  front  of  a  fldiuc 
ii|iunrcb  itl  iin  inch  lonjt.  iiiitl  a  piiixir  KTi'i>n  iwj 
I  .r  S  ffft  diatiiiicc  ln-hiiia  tbt  flume.  In  fmrn  .if 
|f.^ikiii;;-t:liiss  «-:is  licUl,  wlIi^■l^  reci'ivcil  tliu  IViil 
rliiDii;;))  llii'  li'iis,  auil  rcfli^itcil  it  Uvik  opoii  iliu 
!iiii<l  ili<^  liiltiT.  Ity  iiiljiistiiig  tlic  i>i>:.iti(iu  of  tlw 
:ii'.|  iiivcrlnl  iiimi,'k:  iif  tliu  Uuidc  was  ubt:iiDi.-iI 
Oil  miiviiigtln;  mirror  the  iinn^rcwus  di»iilaO'iL 
r;  iviciili'in  <if  tliu  iiiiim'ssiiin  Iiy  tlic  ivtinu,  vIhii 
;i-  -iilluk'iidy  i-i)i'f(ly  till'  iiiiajrc  di-soriUil  ai«ii- 
.-4  tiMck.  Ilokting  tliu  iiiiiTur  itioiimilcsit,  the  0- 
wus  |il;n-i'(l  <iviT  tlic  llijuic ;  tlic  latU-r  cban^ 
piiiiril  it  iiHiiuu'npi-il  to  snuiiil,  ii'mniuinji  hfnci.'Vcr 

ilH:t  uiis  ])nnliu'fil:  inKtiviil  of  »  coiitinll'.tl:^ 
.-.[■i.v*  lif  cii--.(iiirt  images  of  tlic  ?OUii<)iiii;  llaiiw 
TU.-  .li.'lnnr..  ..f  il.rsr  im:\\s<:^  ripart  Tiiriitl  niili 
u;  mii-r.)i-:  m-\.  .^l' •■••xsrr,:  omld  U-  mii.ift  l-y  .■'Jii:- 
■  i-ll, vim-.  1..  f.iiiii  ii  li^iir  ill-  im:iK.-s.  Tlir  .AluTI- 
!.  :ii;.l  ill  a  J.ii-k  loom  iii.iy  Ic  iiiail^  vl-iMo  l-  :i 
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But  what  is  the  state  of  the  flame  in  the  iatenral  between  two 
images  ?  The  flame  of  common  gas,  or  of  olcfiant  gas,  owi^s  its 
luminousness  to  the  solid  particles  of  carbon  discharged  into  it. 
If  we  blow  against  a  luminous  gas-flame,  a  sound  is  heard,  a 
small  explosion  in  fact,  and  by  such  a  puff  the  light  may  be 
caused  to  disappear.  During  a  windy  night  the  exposed  gas-jets 
in  the  shops  are  often  deprived  of  their  light,  and  bum  blue.  In 
like  manner  the  conmion  blowpipe-jet  deprives  burning  coal-gas 
of  its  brilliant  light.  I  hence  concluded,  that  the  explosions,  the 
repetition  of  which  produces  the  musical  sound,  rendered,  at  the 
moment  they  occurred,  the  combustion  so  perfect  as  to  extin- 
guish the  solid  carbon  particles ;  but  I  imagined  that  the  images 
on  the  screen  would,  on  closer  examination,  be  found  united  by 
spaces  of  blue,  which,  owing  to  their  dimness,  were  not  seen  by 
the  method  of  projection.  This  in  many  instances  was  found  to 
be  the  case. 

I  was  not,  however,  prepared  for  the  following  result : — A 
flame  of  olefiant  gas,  rendered  almost  as  small  as  it  could  be,  was 
procured.  The  3-foot  2-inch  tube  was  placed  over  it ;  the  flame, 
on  singing,  became  elongated,  and  lost  some  of  its  light,  still  it 
was  bright  at  its  top ;  looked  at  in  the  moving  mirror,  a  beaded 
line  of  great  beauty  was  observed ;  in  front  of  each  bead  was  a 
little  luminous  star,  after  it,  and  continuous  with  it,  a  spot  of 
rich  blue  light,  which  terminated,  and  left,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  a  perfectly  dark  space  between  it  and  the  next  following 
luminous  star.  I  shall  examine  this  flirther  when  time  permits 
me,  but  as  &r  as  I  can  at  present  judge,  the  flame  was  actually 
extinguished  and  relighted  in  accordance  with  the  sonorous  pul- 
sations. 

When  a  silent  flame,  capable,  however,  of  being  excited  by  the 
voice  in  the  manner  already  described,  is  placed  within  a  tube, 

attention  to  the  following  passage,  which  proves  that  he  had  already  made 
use  of  the  rotating  mirror  in  examining  a  singing  flame :  *  A  flame  of  hy- 
drogen gas  burning  in  the  open  air  presents  a  continuous  circle  in  the 
mirror ;  but  while  producing  a  sound  within  a  glass  tube,  regular  intermis- 
sions of  intensity  are  observed,  which  present  a  chain-like  appearance,  and 
indicate  alternate  contractions  ond  dilatations  of  the  flame  corresponding 
with  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  column  of  air,' — ^Phil.  Trans.,  1834,  p. 
586. 


uul  the  coniinuons  line  of  light  produced  by  it  in  the  moTuig 
mirror  ia  observoil,  I  kiiow  no  experiment  morn  pretty  than  Iho 
rcsolation  of  this  line  into  n  string  of  richly  luminous  pearls  at 
the  instant  tbo  voice  ia  pitcbeil  to  the  proper  note.  This  may  b« 
done  at  a  COu^iderablc  distance  from  the  ji.-t,  and  with  the  bock 
turned  towards  it 

The  chaiigt  produced  in  the  line  of  bcuda  when  a  tuning-fork, 
capable  of  giving  beats  with  the  flame,  ia  brought  over  tbo  tube, 
or  over  a  resonant  jar  near  it,  is  also  CAlrcmely  interesting  U> 
obaerre.  I  will  not  at  present  enter  into  a  more  niinntc  descrip- 
tion of  these  results.  Sufficient,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  induce 
experimenters  to  reproduce  the  eSecta  for  tbemselvra ;  the  tigitt 
of  them  will  gire  moro  pleasure  than  any  descripUon  of  mine 
could  posmbly  do. 


A  PArEIi  OS  ACOUSTIC  EXPEEIMENT9.  ■ 

A  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  when  simply  blown  upon  by 
the  mouth,  gives  its  fundamental  tone,  i.  e.  the  deepest  tone  belong- 
ing to  it,  as  an  open  organ-pipe,  feebly  but  distinctly.  On  placing 
the  open  hand  upon  one  of  tb  e  openings  and  rapidly  withdraw- 
ing it,  the  tube  yields  two  notes,  one  afler  tbe  other;  first  the 
fundamental  note  of  t1ic  closed  pipe,  and  then  the  note  of  the 
open  pipe,  already  mentioned,  which  is  an  ortave  higher.  By  the 
application  of  heat  these  fundamental  tones,  of  which  only  the 
higher  one  will  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  are  raised,  as  is . 
well  known ;  this  is  observed  immediately  on  blowing  upon  a 
tube  heated  cxtcmnlly,  or  by  a  gas-flamo  burning  in  its  interior. 
For  example,  a  tube  242  millims.  in  length,  and  20  milliois.  in 
diameter,  heated  throughout  its  whole  length,  when  blown  upoa 
even  before  it  reaches  a  red  heat,  gives  a  tone  raised  a  major 
tliird,  namely,  tbe  second  G  sharp  in  tlie  treble  clef,  instead  of  the 
corresponding  E.  If  a  gas-flame  14  millims.  in  length,  and  1 
millim.  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  ia  burning  in  the  tube,  the  tone 
risca  to  the  second  treble  F  sharp.    The  same  gas-flame  raises 

*  Bj  Count  Scliaflgolacii :  Phil.  Mag.,  December  1 867. 
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the  tone  of  a  tube  273  millims.  in  length,  and  21  millims.  in 
width,  from  the  second  treble  D  to  the  corresponding  E.  These 
two  tubes,  which  for  breyity  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the 
E  tube  and  the  D  tube,  served  for  all  the  following  experiments, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  a  well-known  and  by  no  means 
surprising  fact,  in  a  striking  manner,  namely,  that  the  column 
of  air  in  a  tube  is  set  in  vibration  when  its  fimdamental  tone,  or 
one  nearly  allied,  for  example,  an  octave,  is  sounded  outside  the 
tube.  The  existence  of  the  aerial  vibrations  was  rendered  per- 
ceptible by  a  column  of  smoke,  a  current  of  gas,  and  a  gas  flame. 

1.  A  glimmering  smoky  taper  was  placed  close  under  the  E 
tube  held  perpendicularly,  and  the  smoke  passed  through  the 
tube  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  thread.  At  a  distance  of  1*5  metre 
£h>m  the  tube,  the  first  treble  E  was  sung.  The  smoke  curled, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  a  part  of  it  would  be  forced  out  at  the  upper, 
and  the  other  part  at  the  lower  opening  of  the  tube. 

2.  Two  gas-ljjumers,  1  millim.  in  the  aperture,  were  applied 
near  each  other  to  the  same  conducting  tube.  Common  gas 
flowed  from  both  of  them ;  one  projected  from  below  into  the  D 
tube  for  about  one-fifth  of  its  length ;  the  gas  flame  of  the  other 
was  3  millims.  in  height.  At  a  distance  of  1'5  metre  therefrom 
the  first  treble  D  was  sung ;  the  flame  increased  several  times  in 
breadth  and  height,  and  consequently  in  size  generally ;  a  larger 
quantity  of  gas  therefore  flowed  out  of  the  outer  burner,  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  a  diminution  of  the  stream  of  gas  in  the 
inner  burner,  that  is,  in  the  one  surrounded  by  the  glass  tube. 

3.  A  burner,  with  an  aperture  of  1  millim.  projecting  from 
below  into  the  D  tube,  about  80  millims.,  yielded  a  gas  flamo 
14  millims.  in  length.  At  5*6  metres  therefrom  the  first  treble  E 
was  sung :  the  flame  was  instantaneously  extinguished.  The  same 
thing  took  place  at  7  metres,  when  the  flame  is  only  10  millims. 
in  height,  and  the  first  treble  D  sharp  is  sung. 

4.  The  last-mentioned  flame  is  also  extinguished  by  the  note  G 
sharp  sounded  close  to  it.  Noises,  such  as  the  clapping  of  hands, 
pushing  a  chair,  or  shutting  a  book,  do  not  produce  this  efiect. 

6.  A  burner  with  an  aperture  of  0*5  millim.,  projecting  from 
below  60  millims.  into  the  D  tube,  yielded  a  globular  gas  flame 
3  to  3*5  millims.  in  diameter.  By  gradually  closing  a  stopcock 
the  passage  of  gas  was  more  and  more  limited.    The  flam(^.4»adA  tmjAA  "^ 

13*  ><^^        ^  '« 


V. 


U  to  t«  ofaHnxl  lint  Uw  l»e  sBBdr  iRHB  ««  ■■■  M» 
tlnil)MMiMlbrltK*»dilK  fiMksAc  iHHrp^iMaiMttihc 

II.  Tito  thtmo  In  the  D  titbv  ■■■  1 « t  ■AEibl  M  fcwgtfc ;  « 
i>  ilUtKmv  or  10 .1  metre*  (muie  thu  »  fait  Sim  a,  tte  bi 
IriililN  I)  WM  iuiuikIc:!!.  The  a»iiie  isHBliiiitf  wifited  tti ^ 
IioiimI  rxrid,  and  tbn  MCund  tnbk  D  mndtd^pd  MH^Hrila 

».iii>'l  rr"m  till'  tiilo!. 

7    Wliil"  IIkt  iKf^mrl  treble  D  of  the  pmcifi^  *«piriMBt  wx 

-i-rirr'Udif,  Ml'-  flr.t  tr.ble  D  was  sonnd„|  looOly  dow to tte tabc, 

trU'-ii   III"   flume  iKi^mc  txcesiTetj  elopgalcd,  Htd  *fc— ■  dx^- 

!■'■""■■' ■ 

n    '!(«.  f\iim-.  Uuiq  onlj  I-3  millim.  ia  length,  the  fast  tnOe 

h  »,i.  «.-T.n'lr.f.  Tbc  flame  (fare  onl  the  second  tnbk  D  (wtd 
,,,.,),„,«  v„„^jmw  abo  a  higher  D)  only  for  a  moncBt,  atd  db- 
n|ip.inr.'J.     The  flame  is  also  afl't-clevl  bv  TarionsDS  erf'  u  ad- 

|„.(  il,[..  (*l.i»l  [,ipe,  by  the  contra  D.  D.  D,  the  first  treble  D,  md 
IU>-  f'^.-\  trftl-le  D  of  a  hamonium.  bat  bv  no  Bingle  C  afattp  ff 
U  .li"fj«  "t  this  poweiful  instreraent.  It  ia  abo  aSKtod  by  tta 
(l.ir'I  (fl-!-;  D  of  a  clarionet,  althongb  only  when  qiute  ckte. 
•Ill'  "inK  n'<te  alM  acts  when  it  ia  proJoced  by  in^iiUion  fin  tbk 
. ««.  tilt  t,xi,a.\  utble),  or  when  the  month  is  tnnied  fiwn  the 

ft.  In  immc-liate  proiimity  the  note  G  sang  is  effectiTR 
fVme  infloence  13  eieOed  by  noises,  but  not  by  all,  and  ollen 

f".t  }ij  the  strongest  and  nean-st,  evidently  because  the  exddng 

ViM.  in  not  contained  in  the.m. 

10.  The  flame  baming  quietly  in  the  interior  of  the  D  tube 

•raH  about  2  5  millims.  in  length.    In  the  nest  room,  the  door  of 
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wbicli  was  open,  the  four  legs  of  a  chair  were  stamped  simtilta- 
neously  upon  the  wooden  floor.  The  phenomenon  of  the  chemi- 
cal harmonica  immediately  occurred.  A  very  small  flame  is  of 
course  extinguished,  after  sounding  for  an  instant,  by  the  noise 
of  a  chair.  A  tambourine,  when  struck,  acts  sometimes,  but  in 
general  not. 

11.  The  flame  burning  in  the  excited  singing  condition  in  the 
interior  of  the  D  tube,  the  latter  was  slowly  raised  as  high  as 
possible  without  causing  the  return  of  the  flame  to  the  ordinary 
condition.  The  note,  the  first  treble  D,  was  sung  strongly  and 
l/roken  off  tuddenly  at  a  distance  of  1*5  metre.  The  harmonic 
tone  ceased,  and  the  flame  fell  into  a  state  of  repose  without  being 
extinguished. 

12.  The  same  result  was  produced  by  acting  upon  the  draught 
of  air  in  the  tube  by  a  fanning  motion  of  the  open  hand  close 
above  the  upper  aperture  of  the  tube. 

13.  In  the  D  tube  there  were  two  burners  close  together ;  one 
of  them,  0'5  millim.  in  aperture,  opened  5  millims.  below  the 
other,  the  diameter  of  which  was  1  millim.  or  more.  Currents 
of  gas,  independent  of  each  other,  flowed  out  of  both;  that 
flowing  from  the  narrower  burner  being  very  feeble,  and  burning 
when  ignited,  with  a  flame  about  1*5  millim.  in  length,  nearly 
invisible  in  the  day ;  the  first  treble  D  was  sung  at  a  distance  of 
three  metres.  The  strong  current  of  gas  was  immediately  in- 
flamed, because  the  little  flame  situated  below  it,  becoming 
elongated,  flared  up  into  it.  By  a  stronger  action  of  the  tSne, 
the  small  flame  itself  is  extinguished,  so  that  an  actual  transfer 
of  the  flame  from  one  burner  to  the  other  takes  place.  Soon  after- 
wards the  feeble  current  of  gas  is  usually  again  inflamed  by  the 
large  flame,  and  if  the  latter  be  again  extinguished  alone,  every- 
thing is  ready  for  a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

14.  The  same  result  is  furnished  by  stamping  with  the  chair, 
&c..  It  is  evident  that  in  this  way  gas-flames  of  any  desired 
size  and  any  mechanical  action  may  be  produced  by  musical 
tones  and  noises,  if  a  wire  stretched  by  a  weight  be  passed  through 
the  glass  tube  in  such  a  way  that  the  flaring  gas-flame  must  bum 
upon  it. 

15.  If  the  flame  of  the  chemical  harmonica  be  looked  at  stead- 
fastly, and  at  the  same  time  the  head  be  moved  rapidly  to  the 
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right  uid  Ic-fl  altcnutlclir,  an  muntcirnptcd  streak  of  UgbtUnol 
■Bgn,  rach  A.i  h  gircD  b;  every  other  luminoQa  boily,  but  A  (cries 
of  cloael7*].)pn>xiiiiiitc<i  flames,  and  often  dcoUted  and  Diiii'DUtci] 
flgorea,  espt'oinllj  wbrn  tntx^  of  a  metre  and  flamca  ot  a  centi- 
metrc  in  len^^ti  art'  employed. 

This  eX]n'rimeDt  a!«>  sncconls  very  easily  without  moTuig 
tbe  eycB,  wIicd  the  flame  is  looked  1  throagh  an  opcra-glasa.  itie 
object-^aaa  of  whicb  h  moved  rapj  Ij  to  and  fro,  or  in  a  circle ; 
and  also  wlicii  the  picture  of  tbe  uuue  is  observed  in  a  hand- 
mintw  ahaken  alioul.  It  i%  bowevcr,  only  a  variatian  of  tie 
experiment  loti^  «iucc  dcscribctl  and  explained  by  Wheatstonc, 
for  wUch  ft  mirror  ttuncd  by  watckwork  was  employed. 

[It  ispntia|ie  but  light  tbat  I  ritonld  dnw  atteDtion  to  the  rcUlion  oT 
(he  fot^oing  paprr  to  one  thii  I  bavc  published  on  tbe  eame  sabjcd.    Od 

Uaj  0,  and  tin-  dajs  LmnicdiaU'lj  roIUiwtri;,  \\k  priiid]>ul  facts  detcriU'J  in 
luy  paper  irere  didcovcred ;  bat  on  Apitl  SO,  the  foRsi^ung  lesulta  were 
eiimiiiiiiiicated  by  Trof.  PoegCDdorffto  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Beriin. 
Tliniugh  the  kiadncsa  of  Mr.  SchalTgotsch  hiniseir.  I  received  his  pqier  W 
Vlianiouni,  many  Bocks  alter  the  publication  of  mj  own,  and  until  then  I 
WI1.4  nut  ansrc  of  hit  baving  conlinued  hia  experiments  upon  the  sntgecl. 

We  tbus  TorkLHi  iadepcDdcntly  of  each  other,  but  is  ftr  as  tbe  delerib- 
ed  |i1ienomcria  arc  common  to  botb,  all  the  merit  of  priority  rests  'till 
(.'ouut  iJcbafTgotscb.— J.  T.] 


LECTURE   IX. 

[March  20,  1862.] 

LAW  OF  DIMINUTION  WITH  THE  DISTANCE — THE  WAVES  OF  SOUND  LONGI- 
TUDINAL ;  THOSE  OF  LIGHT  TRANSVERSAL — WHEN  THEY  OSCILLATE  THE 
MOLECULES  OF  DIFFERENT  BODIES  COMMUNICATE  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS 
OF  MOTION  TO  THE  ETHER — RADIATION  THE  COMMUNICATION  OF  MO- 
TION TO  THE  ETOER  ;  ABSORPTION  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  MOTION  FROM 
THE  ETHER — ^THOSE  SURFACES  WHICH  RADIATE  WELL  ABSORB  WELL — A 
CLOSE  WOOLLEN  COVERING  FACILITATES  COOLING — PRESERVATIVE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  GOLD-LEAF — THE  ATOMS  OF  BODIES  SELECT  CERTAIN  WAVES 
FOR  DESTRUCTION  AND  ALLOW  OTHERS  TO  PASS — TRANSPARENCY  AND 
DIATHERMANCY — DIATHERMIC  BODIES  BAD  RADIATORS — ^THE  TERM  QUAL- 
ITY AS  APPLIED  TO  RADIANT  HEAT — THE  RATS  WHICH  PASS  WITHOUT 
ABSORPTION  DO  NOT  HEAT  THE  MEDIUM  :  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  SOLAR 
RAYS  MAY  PASS  THROUGH  AIR  WHILE  THE  AIR  REMAINS  BELOW  A 
FREEZING  TEMPERATURE — PROPORTION  OF  LUMINOUS  AND  OBSCURE  RAYS 
IN   VARIOUS  FLAMES. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  intensity  of  radiant  heat  dimin- 
ishes with  the  distance,  as  light  diminishes.  Wliat  is 
the  law  of  diminution  for  light  ?  I  have  here  a  square 
sheet  of  paper,  each  side  of  the  square  measuring  two  feet ; 
I  fold  it  thus  to  form  a  smaller  square,  each  side  of  which 
is  a  foot  in  length.  The  electric  lamp  now  stands  at  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  feet  from  the  screen ;  at  a  distance  of 
eight  feet,  that  is  exactly  midway  between  the  screen  and 
the  lamp,  I  hold  this  square  of  paper ;  the  lamp  is  naked, 
unsurrounded  by  its  camera,  and  the  rays,  uninfluenced  by 
any  lens,  are  emitted  on  all  sides.  You  see  the  shadow  of 
the  square  of  paper  on  the  screen.  My  assistant  shall  meas- 
ure the  boundary  of  that  shadow,  and  now  I  unfolS  my 
sheet  of  paper  so  as  to  obtain  the  original  large  square ; 


U.  'rj^-*  I--V.CV. :  bi  itivn.  we  line  <itflK«fcntt  ifce  b« 

l:.7.  I  Li-.e  sai-J  ddi  best  dimisiief  sreorfi^  to  the 
»*/.'j;  b*,  0!/*ene  the  trperinient  »fckh  I  an  bo»  aboct 
t/.  f^^t'/rm  }jt:T'/n  you.  I  ha»^e  bert  s  tin  Tea>d ;  butov, 
i,;>.  \,-i-Hi,x'iti'4  ft  Jide  1  square  rard  in  aira,  Jcr  {^,  83). 
'r),i»  >ifjfe,  yoo  o!/r«n-e,  I  have  c«ated  with  lamphbcL  I 
f.il  y\.i:  ri::'bl  with  hot  water,  iniendliis  to  make  tUs  large 
K-^rrvi:  my  "Ainx  o(  radiant  heat.  I  dow  place  the  conical 
ti-Hi'-lt,r  im  tilt  ihemKxlectric  pCe,  p.  bnt  instead  of  pw- 
(f.iitiriK  it  f/  rciriain  a  reflector,  I  ptth  into  the  hollowr  cone 
ifiii  lifiinsi  "f  Wack  jiai^r,  which  fits  exactly,  and  wbidt, 
iwUnA  fif  rt-flcctinf?  any  heat  that  may  fall  oMiqoely  on  it, 
i:'/i(}ji\eU:]y  mtn  ofTtlic  oblique  radiation.  The  pile  is  now 
i',tiui-r;U'i\  wild  tJie  galvanometer,  and  I  place  its  reflector 
'!'.«■  fj  tliin  large  railiating  surface,  the  face  of  the  pile 
\i'ittH  nlioiit  nix  inchcH  difltant  from  the  surface. 

'f)j«i  needle  of  (lie  galvanometer  moves :  let  it  move 
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until  it  takes  np  its  final  position.    It  now  points  ateadily 
to  60°,  and  there  it  will  remain  as  long  oa  tho  temperature 


-r  ^ 


-m^  -^ 


of  the  radiating  surface  remains  sensibly  constant.  I  will 
now  gradually  withdraw  the  pile  from  the  surface,  and  will 
ask  you  to  observe  the  effect  npon  the  galvanometer.  Of 
course  you  will  expect  that  as  I  retreat  from  the  source  of 
heat,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  will  diminish,  and  tliat  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  will  diminish  id  a  corre- 
epouding  degree.  I  am  now  at  double  the  distance,  but  tlio 
needle  does  not  move ;  I  treble  the  distance,  the  needle  is 
still  stationary ;  I  successively  quadruple,  quintuple — go  to 
ten  times  the  distance,  but  the  needle  is  rigid  in  its  adher- 
ence to  the  deflection  of  60".  There  is,  to  all  appearance, 
no  diminution  at  all  of  intensity  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance. 

From  this  experiment,  which  might  at  first  sight  appear 
fatal  to  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  as  applied  to  heat,  Mel- 
loni,  in  the  moat  ingenious  manner,  proved  the  law.  l^fark 
bis  reasoning.  I  again  place  the  pile  close  to  the  radiating 
surface.  Imagine  the  hollow  cone  in  front  of  the  pile  pro- 
longed ;  it  would  cut  the  radiating  surface  in  a  circle,  and 


yo4 
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tliis  circle  ia  tiio  only  portion  of  the  mirfaco  wbose  rays  caii 
rt-ach  the  jiilc.  AU  tLe  other  rays  aro  cut  off  by  iht  mm 
relied  iuy  liniiijf  of  the  cone.  I  move  the  ]»Ue  totlouUe  tlio 
lii^iLtiiLT  ;  ihL'  action  of  the  cono  jtrolongeii  now  encloses 
;i  Liri;lo  ol'  llic  radialuig  eurfaco,  exactly  four  times  the  ana 
of  tliu  foriniT  circlu ;  at  trel>lo  the  distance  the  radiating 
Burl'ai:c  is  aiigraout«d  uino  timcn ;  at  ten  limes  the  lUetanoc 
the  radiuLiug  Burfuca  is  augmeuled  loo  limes.  But  Uu' 
constancy  «i'  tho  deflection  proves  tlint  Uic  niigmontation 
of  tlic  riiiliating  surface  mnst  be  exactly  ncutraiisod  by  tlic 
diraiuution  of  intensity ;  iho  radiating  siirfaco  augment:*  iw 
tiic  8(]uare  of  the  distance,  huncu  tlio  intensity  of  the  hr.il 
7nust  diminish  as  the  s^ptare  of  the  distance;  and  thiw  Uie 
I'Spt^rinicnt,  which  might  at  first  sight  ap]>car  fatal  to  Ilit 
law,  itL'nionst rates  tin;  laiv  In  the  most  simple  and  coudii- 
bive  inaanur. 

Let  MS  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  our  fuiid,tmi.'nl:J 
conceptions  regarding  radiant  heat.     Its  origin  is  au  oscil- 
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faii-ly  expect  that  they  will  not  all  create  the  same  amount 
of  disturbance  in  the  ether.  It  is  probable  that  some  will 
communicate  a  greater  amount  of  motion  than  others :  in 
other  words,  that  some  will  radiate  more  copiously  than 
others ;  for  radiation,  strictly  defined,  is  the  communicatu»i 
of  motion  from  the  particles  of  a  heated  hody^  to  the  ether 
in  which  th^e  particles  are  imm^sed. 

Let  us  now  test  this  idea  by  experiment.  I  have  here 
a  cubical  vessel,  c  (fig.  83) — a  *  Leslie^s  cube ' — so  called 
from  its  having  been  used  by  Sir  John  Leslie  in  his  beauti- 
ful researches  on  radiant  heat.  The  mass  of  the  cube  is 
pewter,  but  one  of  its  sides  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  gold, 
another  with  a  layer  of  silver,  a  third  with  a  layer  of  cop- 
per, while  the  fourth  I  have  coated  with  a  varnish  of  isin- 
glass. I  fill  the  cube  with  hot  water,  and  keeping  it  at  a 
constant  distance  from  the  thermo-electric  pile,  p,  I  allow 


Fig.  83. 


its  four  faces  to  radiate,  in  succession,  ag^st  the  pile. 
The  hot  gold  surface,  you  see,  produces  scarcely  any  deflec 
tion ;  the  hot  silver  is  equally  inoperative,  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  copper ;  but  when  I  turn  this  varnished  sur- 
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face  towards  Uie  i)Ui!,  Ibe  guwh  of  heat  l>ccomt;s  siidJenly 
aUf,rinentcd ;  and  Iho  iicodio,  aa  yo\i  Bi-c,  moves  U|i  Iw  it» 
eU}ps.  llence  wo  infer,  that  tliriiiigh  some  pliysiuil  cause 
or  other,  the  molecules  of  the  vomiith,  when  set  ill  moliou 
by  the  hot  water  wilhiu  the  ciil>o,  commimicate  more  ino- 
tioii  to  the  olher  than  the  atoms  i>f  the  mot^s ;  in  other 
words,  the  varnish  is  a  better  radhitor  than  tlie  motala  ait. 
I  obtain  a  similar  result  when  I  compare  this  silver  teapot 
with  this  earthenware  one  j  filling  tbem  both  with  hoihog 
water,  the  Bilvor,  you  sec,  produces  but  little  efibct,  while 
the  radiation  from  the  earthenware  is  bo  copious  as  to  drive 
the  needle  up  to  90°.  Tliua,  also,  if  I  compare  this  pewter 
pot  with  this  glass  beaker,  when  both  are  filled  with  hm 
wtitcr,  the  radiation  from  tiie  glass  is  much  more  powerful 
than  that  from  the  pewter. 

You  have  often  heard  of  the  effect  of  colours  on  radia' 
tion,  and  heard  a  good  deal,  no  doubt,  which  is  unwarrant- 
ed by  experiment,    I  have  here  n  cube,  one  of  whose  sides 
is  coated  with  whiting,  another  with  carmine,  a  third  with 
lam]>black,  while  the  fourth  is  left  uneoated.    I  present  the 
black  surface  first  to  the  pile,  the  cube  being  filled  with 
boiling  water  ;  the  needle  moves  np,  and  now  points  stead- 
ily to  65°.     The  cube  rests  upon  a  little  turn-table,  and  by 
turning  the  support  1  present  the  white  face  to  tlie  pile ; 
the  needle  remains  stationary,  proving  that  the  radiation 
from  the  white  snrfaoc  is  just  as  copious  as  that  from  the 
black.    I  turn  tbo  red  surface  towards  the  pile,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  position  of  the  needle.    I  turn  the  oncoated 
side,  the  needle  instantly  falls,  proving  the  inferiority  of 
the  metallic  surface  as  a  radiator.    I  repeat  precisely  the 
same  experiments  with  this  cube,  tlic  sides  of  which  are 
'vcred  witli  velvet ;  one  face  with  black  velvet,  another 
Site,  and  a  third  with  red.    The  results  are  precise- 
le  as  in  tlio  former  instances ;  the  three  velvet 
diate  alike,  while  the  naked  surface  radiates  less 
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than  any  of  them.  These  experiments  show  that  the  radior 
tion  from  the  clothes  which  cover  the  hmnan  body,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  colour  of  these  clothes ;  the  colour  of  an 
animal^s  fur  is  equally  incompetent  to  influence  the  radia- 
tion. These  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Melloni  f(yr 
obscure  hecU.* 

But  if  the  coated  surface  communicates  more  motion  to 
the  ether  than  the  uncoated  one,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  coated  vessel  will  cool  more  quickly  than  the  imcoated 
one.  I  have  here  two  cubes,  one  of  which  is  quite  coated 
with  lampblack,  while  the  other  is  bright.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lecture  I  poured  boiling  water  into  those 
vessels,  and  placed  in  each  a  thermometer.  A  short  time 
ago  both  thermometers  showed  the  same  temperature,  but 
now  one  of  them  is  two  degreea  below  the  other.  The  ve- 
locity of  cooling  in  one  vessel  is  greater  than  in  the  other, 
and  the  vessel  which  cools  quickest  is  the  coated  one.  llere 
are  two  vessels,  one  of  which  is  bright  and  the  other  close- 
ly coated  with  flannel.  Half  an  hour  ago  two  thermometers 
plunged  in  these  vessels  showed  the  same  temperature,  but 
they  show  it  no  longer ;  the  covered  vessel  has  now  a  tem- 
perature two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  the  naked  one. 
It  is  usual  to  preserve  the  heat  of  teapots  by  a  woollen 
covering,  but  the  cover  must  fit  very  loosely.  In  this  case, 
though  the  covering  may  be  a  good  radiator,  its  goodness 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  the  heat  in  reaching  the  outer  surface  of  the  covering. 
A  closely  fitting  cover  would,  as  we  have  seen,  promote  the 
loss  which  it  is  intended  to  diminish,  and  thus  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  our 
subject  is  the  reciprocity  which  exists  between  the  power 

*  By  the  application  of  a  more  powerful  and  delicate  test  than  that 
cmplojred  by  Melloni,  I  find  that  his  oondusiona  will  require  modification. 


of  a  boily  to  communicate  motion  to  tliC  other,  or  to  rftdv 
ate;  and  its  capacity  to  aciM^pt  motion  from  the  ctlter,  or 
to  i^eorb.  Ab  reganla  radiation  we  Lave  already  comparetl 
lampblack  and  chalk  Willi  metallic  8uriac«s  ;  we  will  now 
compare  tlie  aamc  substances  with  reference  to  their  puwcn 
of  absorption.  I  have  here  two  Bheels  of  tin,  m  k,  o  ^  (6g. 
84),  onu  of  them  coated  'hiting  and  the  other  lift 

nnooatod.    I  plftoo  them  v        lawllel  to  each  other,  W 


at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  aBunder.  To  the  edge  of 
each  Khcet  I  have  eoldoi-ed  a  screw,  and  from  one  ecrew  to 
fhe  other  I  stretch  a  copper  wire,  a  b,  which  now  connects 
tlio  two  ehoets.  At  the  back  of  the  sheet  I  have  eoldered 
one  end  of  a  little  bar  of  bismuth,  to  the  other  end,  e,  of 
which  a  wire  is  soldered,  and  terminated  by  a  binding 
(orcw.    To  these  two  binding  screws  I  attach  the  two  ends 
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of  the  wire  coming  from  my  galvanometer  at  g,  and  you 
observe  I  have  now  an  unbroken  circuit,  in  which  the  gal- 
vanometer is  included.  You  know  already  what  the  bis- 
muth bars  are  intended  for.  I  place  my  warm  finger  on 
this  left-hand  one,  a  current  is  immediately  developed, 
which  passes  from  the  bismuth  to  the  tin,  thence  through 
the  wire  connecting  the  two  sheets,  thence  round  the  gal- 
vanometer, to  the  point  from  which  it  started.  You  ob- 
serve the  effect.  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  moves 
through  a  large  arc ;  the  red  end  going  towards  you.  The 
junction  of  tin  and  bismuth  is  now  cooling,  the  needle  re- 
turns to  0°,  and  now  I  will  place  my  finger  upon  the  bis- 
muth at  the  back  of  the  other  plate— you  see  the  effect — a 
large  deflection  in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  red  end  of 
the  needle  now  comes  towards  me.  I  withdraw  my  finger, 
the  junction  cools,  and  once  more  the  needle  sinks  to 
zero. 

I  set  this  stand  exactly  midway  between  the  two  sheets 
of  tin,  and  on  the  stand  I  intend  to  place  a  heated  copper 
ball ;  the  ball  will  radiate  its  heat  against  both  sheets ;  on 
the  right,  however,  the  rays  will  strike  upon  a  coated  sur- 
face, while  on  the  left  they  will  strike  upon  a  naked  metal- 
lic surface.  If  both  surfaces  drink  in  the  radiant  heat — if 
both  accept  with  equal  freedom  the  motion  of  the  ethereal 
waves — ^the  bismuth  junctions  at  the  backs  will  be  equally 
warmed,  and  one  of  them  will  neutralise  the  other.  But 
if  one  surface  be  a  more  powerful  absorber  than  the  other, 
that  which  absorbs  most  will  heat  its  bismuth  indicator 
most ;  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  will  be  the 
consequence,  and  the  direction  of  the  deflection  will  tell  us 
which  is  the  best  absorber.  The  ball  is  now  upon  the 
stand,  and  you  see  we  have  not  long  to  wait  for  a  decision 
of  the  question.  The  prompt  and  energetic  deflection  of 
the"  needle  informs  us  that  the  coated  surface  is  the  most 
powerful  absorber.     In  the  same  way  I  compare  lampblack 
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mid  vamifih  wiih  tin,  and  ficd  the  two  tormcr  by  {or  ilie 
test  absorbera.* 

The  thitiDcst  metallic  coating  furnisheB  a  powerful  de- 
fciipo  a}!:am8t  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat.  I  hare  here 
a  eheet  of  '  gold  paper,'  the  gold  being  loerely  copper  re- 
duced to  great  tenuity.  Here  ia  a  red  powder,  the  iodide 
of  morcury,  with  whicb  i  under  surface  of  the  gold 

paper.    This  iodide,  aa  mi  yon  know,  has  its  r^  wV 

our  discharged  by  heat,  tl  der  becoming  a  pale  ye^ 

I  board  with  the  coloured 
upper  metallic  surface  I 


low.  I  lay  the  paper  flat 
surface  downwards,  and  r 
paote  pieces  of  paper — com 


itter  paper  will  answer  my 


pnrpose.  A  figure  of  any  des  3  shape  is  thus  formed  o 
tlic  surface  of  the  copper.  I  now  take  a  red-hot  spatula  in 
my  hand  and  pass  it  several  times  over  the  sheet ;  the 
spatula  radiates  strongly  against  the  slici'l,  Imt  I  ;ijipri'hcnd 
this  its  rays  arc  absorbed  in  very  different  degrees.  The 
metallic  surface  will  absorb  but  little ;  the  paper  surfaces 
will  absorb  greedily ;  and,  on  turning  up  the  sheet,  yon  see 
the  effect :  the  iodide  underneath  the  metallic  portJon  ia 
perfectly  unchanged,  while  under  every  bit  of  p^)er  tie 
colour  is  discharged,  thus  forming  below  an  exact  copy  of 
the  figure  pasted  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  sheet 
Here  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Boll  in  Oxford  Street.  A  hot  fire  sent  its  rays  ag^st  this 
painted  piece  of  wood  (fig,  85),  on  which  the  number  338 
was  printed  in  gold  leaf  letters  ;  the  paint  is  blistered  and 
charred  nil  round  the  letters,  bnt  underneath  the  latter  the 
wood  and  paint  are  quite  unafiected.  This  thin  film  of 
gold  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  absorption,  to 
which  the  destruction  of  the  surrounding  surface  is  due. 

•  Colour,  ucconliiig  lo  MolloDt,  haa  no  iuflucnce  on  tho  aljsorplion  uf 
nhsntre  Iteai ;  ou  luiuinous  beat,  6ueh  oa  ihat  of  the  bud,  it  has  great  io- 
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The  luminiferoaa  ether  fills  stellar  epace ;  it  makes  the 
universe  a  whole,  and  renders  tie  iDtercommunication  of 
light  and  energy  between  star  and  star  possible^  But  the 
Bubtle  substance  penetrates  further ;  it  surrounds  the  very 


atoms  of  solid  and  iiqnid  substances.  Traneparcnt  bodies 
are  snch,  becaose  the  ether  and  their  atoms  arc  so  related 
to  each  other,  that  the  waves  which  excite  light  can  pass 
through  them,  without  transferring  their  motion  to  the 
atoms.  In  coloured  bodies  certain  waves  are  broken  or  ab- 
sorbed ;  but  those  which  give  the  body  its  colour  pass 
withont  loss.  Through  this  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
for  example,  the  blue  waves  speed  unimpeded,  but  the  red 
waves  are  destroyed.  I  form  a  spectrum  upon  the  screen ; 
sent  through  this  solution  you  sec  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum is  cut  away.  This  piece  of  red  glass,  on  the  contrary, 
owes  its  redness  to  the  fact  that  its  substance  can  be  trav- 
ersed freely  by  the  longer  undulation  of  red,  while  the 
shorter  waves  are  absorbed.  Interposing  it  in  the  path  of 
this  light  you  see  it  cuts  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  quite 
away,  leaving  merely  a  vivid  red  band  upon  the  gcreen. 
This  blue  liquid  then  cuts  off  the  rays  which  are  transmit- 
ted by  the  red  glass ;  and  the  red  glass  cuts  off  the  rays 
which  are  transmitted  by  the  liquid ;  by  the  union  of  both 
we  ought  to  have  perfect  0]>acity,  and  bo  wc  liavc.     When 
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both  are  placed  in  the  path  of  tho  beam,  the  entire  spe<v 
trnm  disappears  ;  the  union  of  these  two  transparent  bodies 
produce  an  opacity  equal  to  that  of  pitch  or  cooi. 

I  have  }ierc  another  liquid — a  solution  of  the  perman- 
ganate of  pot:ish — which  I  introdui'e  into  the  path  of  the 
l>eam.  See  the  etfctt  npon  the  epectnini ;  the  two  ends 
pass  freely  through,  you  have  tht  red  and  the  blue,  but  be- 
tween both  a  i^pace  of  intense  ilackneas.  The  yellow  o( 
the  spectnim  is  pitilessly  destroyed  by  this  liquid  ;  throHgh 
tho  entanglement  of  ils  atoms  these  yellow  rays  cannot 
pass,  while  the  red  and  the  blue  glide  round  them  and  get 
through  the  inler-atomio  spaces  without  Bensible  hindrance. 
And  hence  the  gorgeous  colour  of  this  liquid.  I  will  turn 
the  lamp  round  and  project  a  disk  of  light  two  feot  in 
diameter  upon  tho  screen.  I  now  introduce  this  liquid; 
can  anything  be  more  aplendid  than  the  colour  of  tbal  disk? 
I  again  turn  the  lamp  obliquely  and  introduce  a  prism; 
here  yon  have  the  components  of  that  beautiful  colour;  the 
violet  component  has  shdden  away  from  the  red.  You  see 
two  definite  disks  of  these  two  colours  upon  the  screen, 
which  o*erlap  in  the  centre,  and  exhibit  there  the  colour  of 
the  composite  light  which  passes  through  the  liquid. 

Thus,  as  regards  the  waves  of  light,  bodies  exercise  n 
it  were  an  elective  power,  singling  out  certain  waves  tot 
destruction,  and  permitting  others  to  pass.  Transparency 
to  one  wave  does  not  at  all  imply  transparency  to  otlitfii 
and  from  this  we  might  reasonably  infer,  that  transparemy 
to  light  docs  not  imply  transparency  to  radiant  heat.  Thi« 
conclusion  is  entirely  verified  by  cx'])eriment.  I  have  here 
a  tin  screen,  st  n  (fig.  86),  pierced  by  an  aperture,  behind 
which  is  soldered  a  small  eland  s,  I  pl^  this  copper  htB, 
n,  licatcd  to  dull  redness,  on  a  candiostick^^?^Mb  will  b 
as  a  support  for  the  ball.  At  the  other  side  o  (TiMoreen  1 1 
place  my  tlienno-electric  pile,  p ;  the  rays  from 
now  pass  through  the  aperture  hi  the  screen  a«,i  f. 
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t&e  pUe—the  needle  goes  up,  and  finally  comes  to  rest  with 
a  steady  deflection  of  80°.  I  have  here  a  gliua  cell,  a 
quarter  of  an  ioclt  wide,  which  I  now  fill  with  dlEtilled  wa- 
ter. I  place  the  cell  on  the  stand,  so  that  all  rays  reaching 
the  pile  must  pass  tbrongh  it ;  what  takes  place  i    Tho 


needle  steadily  sinks  almost  to  zero ;  scarcely  a  ray  from 
the  ball  can  cross  this  water ; — to  the  undolations  issuing 
from  the  ball  tho  water  is  practically  opaque,  thongh  so 
extremely  tnmsparent  to  the  rays  of  light.  Before  remov- 
ing the  cell  of  water  I  place  behind  it  a  similar  cell,  con- 
taining transparent  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  so  that  now, 
when  I  remove  the  water  cell,  the  aperture  is  still  barred 
by  the  new  liquid.  What  occurs  ?  The  needle  promptly 
moves  npwards  and  describes  a  large  arc ;  so  that  the  self- 
same rays  that  found  the  water  impenetrable,  find  easy  ac- 
cess throngli  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  In  the  same  way  I 
,  compare  this  alcohol  with  this  chloride  of  phoBphorun,  and 
find  the  former  ahnost  (^>aque  to  the  rays  emitted  by  our 
^nna  ball,  while  the  latter  permits  them  to  pass  iVcely. 
.^    So  also  as  regards  solid  bodies ;  I  have  here  a  plate  of 
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very  pore  gloss,  wliicli  I  jilacc  on  tlie  stand,  and,  nsiug  a 
cube  of  hoi  water  instead  of  lUe  l>all  b,  I  permit  the  rayj 
from  the  ]icatcd  cube  to  yass  through  it,  if  ihi-;  con.  Ko 
movement  of  the  needle  is  perceptible.  I  now  disphice  ihe 
pUte  of  glass  by  a  plate  of  rocksalt  of  ten  times  Uio  thick- 
Dew  ;  yon  sec  how  promptly  the  needle  moves,  until  it  w 
OFrested  by  its  stops.  To  tlieso  rays,  then,  the  rocksalt  is 
enuiieBtly  Iransparont,  while  the  glass  is  practically  opuqae 
to  them. 

For  tlu'^'o,  and  nurabcrlcss  Ptinilar  results,  we  are  in- 
debted to  JMclIoni,  who  may  be  nluiost  regarded  as  the 
creator  of  tbts  branch  of  oiir  subject.  To  esjjress  thi» 
power  of  instantaneous  transmission  of  radiant  heal,  lif 
proposes  f  lie  word  tUalhemmnct/,  Diathermancy  bears  the 
same  relation  to  radiant  heat  that  transparency  does  lo 
light.  Instead  of  giving  you  determinations  of  my  own 
of  the  diatbcrmaniy  of  various  bodies,  I  will  make  a  suleL-- 
tion  from  ibo  tables  of  the  eminent  ItuUan  philosopher  jiul 
referred  to.  In  these  determinations  Melloni  uses  four  dif- 
ferent souri'cs  of  heat,  the  flame  of  a  Locatelli  lamp ;  i 
spiral  of  platinum  wire,  kept  incandescent  by  the  flame  of 
an  alcohol  lamp ;  a  plate  of  copper  heated  to  400°  Cent., 
and  a  plate  of  copper  heated  to  100°  Cent,,  the  last  men- 
tioned source  being  the  surface  of  a  copper  cube  contuin- 
ing  boiling  water.  The  experimonts  were  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — First,  the  radiation  of  the  source,  tliat  is 
to  say  the  palvanoniclerio  deflection  produced  by  it,  w» 
determined  when  nothing  but  air  intcnened  between  the 
source  and  the  pile ;  then  the  Eubetance  whose  diatbermao- 
cy  was  to  he  examined  was  uitroduced,  and  the  consequent ' 
deflection  noted.  Calling  the  quantity  of  heat  represented 
by  the  former  deflection  100,  the  proportionate  qiiantili» 
transmitted  Tiy  twetity-fivc  different  substances  are  given  in 
the  following  table ; — 
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Names  of  rabstances  rednoMl  to  « 
oommon  tbickoefis  of  ^th  of  an  incb 
(26  milUrn.) 


1  Rockaalt 

2  Sicilian  sulphur 

3  Fluor  spar    . 

4  Beryl 
6  Iceland  spar . 

6  Glass 

7  Rock  crystal  (clear) 

8  Smoky  quartz 

9  Chromate  of  Potash 

10  White  Topaz 

1 1  Carbonate  of  Lead 

12  Sulphate  of  Baryta 

13  Felspar 

14  Amethyst  (violet) 

15  Artificial  amber 

16  Borate  of  Soda 

17  Tourmaline  (deep  green) 

18  Common  gum 

19  Selenite 

20  Citric  acid     . 

21  Tartrate  of  Potash 

22  Natural  amber 

23  Alum 

24  Sugar-candy  . 

25  Ice    . 


Traoaml^ons :  per  centago  of  tbo  total 
radlatioD. 


LocatcllI 
Lamp 


92-3 

74 

72 

54 

39 

39 

38 

87 

84 

83 

32 

24 

23 

21 

21 

18 

18 

18 

14 

11 

11 

11 

9 

8 

6 


Inean- 
de«oent 

Copper  at 
4lW«  a 

Platinum 

92-3 

92-3 

77 

60 

69 

42 

23 

13 

28 

6 

24 

6 

28 

6 

28 

6 

28 

16 

24 

4 

23 

4 

18 

8 

19 

6 

9 

2 

5 

0 

12 

8 

16 

8 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0-6 

0       1 

Copper  at 
IW^C. 


92-3 

54 

33 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


This  table  shows,  in  the  first  place,  what  very  different 
transmissive  powers  different  solid  bodies  possess.  It 
shows  us  also  that,  with  a  single  exception,  the  transparen- 
cy of  the  bodies  mentioned  for  radiant  heat  varies  with  the 
qualitj/  of  the  heat.  Rocksalt  alone  is  equally  transparent 
to  heat  from  the  four  sources  experimented  with.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  here  that  the  luminous  rays  are  also  calo- 
rific rays ;  that  the  selfsame  ray,  falling  upon  the  nerve 
of  vision,  produces  the  impression  of  light ;  while,  imping- 
ing upon  other  nerves  of  the  body,  it  produces  the  impres- 
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ITame  of  Uanldi:  tblckaMi.  0^  pereeatam  of 

toUlndUtton 

Btsalphlde  of  caniwii    .  .  .  .  •  .  .08 

Bichloride  of  salphor  .......    68 

Protochloiide  of  phosphorus  •  •         .  .  .63 

Essence  of  tnrpentino .  .  .  .  .  .  .81 

Olive  oU ,  .    80 

Naphtha 88 

Essence  of  lavonder     .  .  .  .  •  •  .80 

Balpharieethw  .  •  .  .  .  .  .81 

Salphorioacid  .  .  .  •  •  .  .  .17 

Ilydrate  of  ammonia   .  .  •  •  .  .  .15 

Kitrieacid 15 

Absolate  alcohol  .       .  •  .  •  .  •  .15 

Hydrate  of  potash        .  .  .  .  .  .  .18 

Acetic  acid 18 

Fyroligneons  acid        .  .  .  .  .  .  .18 

Concentrated  solution  of  sugar         .  .  •  .  .13 

Solution  of  rocksalt     .  .  .  .  .  .  .18 

White  of  egg 11 

Distilled  water 11 

while  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  Las  established  the  important 
fact,  that  rocksalt  is  particularly  opaque  to  rays  issuing 
from  a  heated  piece  of  the  same  substance. 

In  the  preceding  table,  which  I  also  borrow  from  Mel- 
lon!, the  caloric  transmissions  of  nineteen  different  liquids 
are  given.  The  source  of  heat  w^as  an  Argand  lamp,  fiir- 
nished  with  a  glass  chimney,  and  the  liquids  were  enclosed 
in  a  cell  with  glass  sides,  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  layer 
being  9*21  millimetres,  or  0*3G  of  an  inch.  Liquids  are 
here  shown  to  be  as  diverse  in  their  powers  of  transmis- 
sion as  solids ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  water 
maintains  its  opacity,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  its 
state  of  aggregation. 

The  reciprocity  which  we  have  already  demonstrated 
between  radiation  and  absorption  in  the  case  of  metals, 
varnishes,  &c.,  may  now  be  extended  to  the  bodies  contain- 
ed in  Melloni^s  tables.  I  will  content  myself  with  one  or 
two  illustrations,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart.  Here 
is  a  copper  vessel  in  which  water  is  kept  in  a  state  of  gen- 
tle ebidlition.  On  the  flat  oopper  lid  of  this  vessel  I  place 
plates  of  glass  and  of  rocksalt,  till  they  have  assumed  the 
temperature  of  the  lid.    I  place  the  plate  of  rocksalt  u^Qoa 
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this  Btand,  in  front  of  tho  tbermo-ctcctiic  pile.  Ycu  ob- 
serve tlie  deflectioo  ;  it  ia  so  Etnall  as  to  be  acarcely^  sensi- 
ble. I  now  remove  the  rocksalt,  and  pnt  in  its  place  a 
plftt«  of  heated  glatui ;  the  needle  moves  upwards  tbroagli 
a  lai^  are,  tbus  oonclusively  sbowing  that  the  glass,  which 
is  the  TaOFi:  powerful  absorber  of  obscure  heat,  is  also  the 
more  powerful  radiator.  Alum,  unfortunately,  melts  at  a 
temperatare  lower  than  that  here  made  use  of;  but  though 
its  temperature  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  glass,  yon  can 
see  that  it  transcends  the  glass  its  a  radiator ;  tho  action  on 
ihe  galrai  10 meter  is  still  more  energetic  than  in  the  case  of 
the  last  ex|>criment. 

AbsDr|>tion  takes  place  within  tho  absorbing  body  ;  and 
it  requires  a  certain  thickness  of  tho  body  to  accomplish 
tho  absorption.  This  is  true  of  both  light  and  radiant 
heat.  A  very  thin  stratum  of  pale  beer  is  almost  as  colour- 
less as  a  stratum  of  water,  the  absorption  being  too  incon- 
siderable to  ])rodnce  the  decided  colour  which  larger  masses 
of  the  beer  exhibit.  I  pour  distilled  water  into  a  drinking 
glass ;  in  this  quantity  it  eahibits  no  trace  of  colour,  but  I 
have  arranged  here  an  experiment  which  will  show  yon  that 
this  pellucid  liquid,  in  sufficient  thickness,  exhibits  a  very 
decided  colour.  Here  is  a  tube  fifteen  feet  long,  a  b  (fig. 
87),  placed  horizontal,  the  ends  of  wbich  are  stopped  by 


pieces  of  plate  glass ;  at  one  end  of  the  tube  stands  an  eleo- 
tric  lamp,  i,  from  which  I  intend  to  send  a  cylinder  of 
light  through  the  tube.  The  tube  is  now  half  filled  with 
water,  the  upper  surface  of  which  cuts  the  tube  in  two 
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equal  parts  horizontally.  Thus  I  send  half  of  my  beam 
through  air  and  half  through  water,  and  with  this  lens,  c, 
I  intend  to  project  a  magnified  image  of  the  adjacent  end 
of  the  tube,  upon  the  screen.  Here  it  is;  you  see  the 
image,  o  p,  composed  of  two  semicircles,  one  of  which  is 
due  to  the  light  which  has  passed  through  the  water,  the 
other  to  the  light  which  has  passed  through  the  air.  Side 
by  side,  thus,  you  can  compare  them,  and  you  notice  that 
while  the  air  semicircle  is  a  pure  white,  the  water  semicir- 
cle is  a  bright  and  delicate  blue  green.  Thus,  by  augment- 
ing the  thickness  through  which  the  light  has  to  pass,  you 
deepen  the  colour ;  this  proves  that  the  destruction  of  the 
light  rays  takes  place  within  the  absorbing  body,  and  is  not 
an  effect  of  its  surface  merely. 

Melloni  shows  the  same  to  be  true  of  radiant  heat.  In 
our  table,  at  page  311,  the  thickness  of  the  plates  used  was 
2*6  millimetres,  but  by  rendering  the  plate  thinner  we  en- 
able a  greater  quantity  of  heat  to  get  through,  and  by  ren- 
dering it  sufficiently  thin,  we  may,  with  a  very  opaque  sub- 
stance, almost  reach  the  transmission  of  rocksalt.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  influence  of  thickness  on  the  trans- 
missive  power  of  a  plate  of  glass. 


Thlckn«88  of 

Plates  In  Milll. 

metrot 

TVaasiniaBlon  by  GIam  of  diffpr^nt  thtckneabes;  per  centage  of 

the  total  BadUUon 

LocatelU  Lamp 

Incandemsent 
Platioum 

Copper  at 
400*  a 

Ctrpper  At 

2-6 
0-6 
0-07 

• 

89 
64 

77 

24 
87 
67 

6 
12 
84 

0 

1 
12 

Thus,  we  see,  that  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  from  2*6  to  1*07  mllimetres,  the  quantity  of  heat 
transmitted  rises,  in  the  case  of  the  lamp  of  Locatelli,  from 
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89  to  V7  per  cent.;  in  ttie  case  of  tbe  ioc&ndesccnt  plait- 
num,  from  24  to  67  per  ceoL ;  in  the  case  of  copper  at  400' 
C.  from  6  to  34  per  cent. ;  and  in  tho  ca«e  of  copper  at 
100"  C,  from  absolute  opacity  to  a  trangmissioii  of  12  per 

The  influL'Dce  of  the  thickooss  of  a  plate  of  Beleaitc  on 
the  qiiantilj-  of  heat  wliicD  u  ismits  ia  exhibited  in  ibn 
following  table. 


Thlcknnt^r 

■"*** 

LouUUIUUp 

•UTa" 

•Wc-' 

MMlBUB 

0.4 
0.01 

14 
64 

6 

IS 

CI 

0 

7 

sa 

0 
0 

SI      : 

The  decomposition  of  the  solar  beam  gives  qb  Ae  mto 
Kpeclrum ;  lumuious  in  the  centre,  calorific  at  one  end,  and 
chemical  at  the  other.  The  bud  is  therefore  a  source  of 
heterogenous  rays,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doabt  that 
all  other  sources  of  heat,  luminons  and  obscore,  partalie  of 
this  hetcrogcniety.  In  general,  when  mch  mixed  rsya  entir 
ft  diathermic  substance,  some  arc  struck  down  and  otben 
permitted  to  pass.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  take  a  sheaf 
of  calorific  rsys  which  have  already  passed  through  a  dia- 
thermic plate,  and  permit  them  to  fall  upon  a  second  plate 
of  the  same  material,  the  transparency  of  this  second  plats 
to  the  heat  incident  upon  it  will  be  greater  than  the  trans- 
parency of  the  first  plate  to  the  heat  incident  oait.  In 
fact  the  first  plate,  if  sufficiently  thick,  has  already  extin- 
guished, in  great  part,  the  rays  which  tbe  substance  is 
capable  of  absorbing ;  and  the  residual  rays,  as  a  matter  ef 
conrse  penetrate  a  second  plate  of  the  same  substance  with 
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comparative  freedom.  The  origmal  beam  is  sifted  by  the 
first  plate,  and  the  purified  beam  possesses,  for  the  same 
substanoe,  a  higher  penetrative  power  than  the  original 
beam. 

This  power  of  penetration  has  usually  been  taken  as  a 
test  of  the  gtudUy  of  heat ;  the  heat  of  the  purified  beam  is 
said  to  be  different  in  quality  from  that  of  the  tmpurified 
beam.  It  is  not,  however,  that  any  individual  ray  has 
changed  its  quality,  but  that  from  the  beam,  as  a  whole, 
certain  rays  have  been  withdrawn,  and  that  their  with- 
drawal has  altered  the  proportion  of  the  incident  heat 
transmitted  by  a  second  substance.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
true  meamng  of  the  term  ^  quality '  as  appled  to  radiant 
heat.  In  the  path  of  the  rays  fVom  a  lamp  let  plates  of 
rocksalt,  alum,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  selenite  be  suc- 
cessively placed,  each  plate  2*6  millimetres  in  thickness ;  let 
the  heat  emergent  from  these  plates  fall  upon  a  second  se- 
ries of  the  same  thickness ;  out  of  every  100  rays  of  this 
latter  heat,  the  following  proportions  are  transmitted. 


Rocksalt 

92-3 

Alum 

90 

Chromate  of  Totash    . 

71 

Selenite 

91 

Referring  to  the  table,  p.  311,  we  find  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  rays  emitted  by  the  Locatelli  lamp,  only  34 
per  cent,  are  transmitted  by  the  chromate  of  potash ;  here 
we  find  the  percentage  71.  Of  the  entire  radiation,  sele- 
nite transmits  only  14  per  cent.,  but  of  the  beam  which  has 
been  purified  by  a  plate  of  its  own  substance  it  transmits 
91  per  cent.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  alum,  which 
transmits  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  impurified  beam,  and  90 
per  cent,  of  the  purified  beam.  In  rocksalt,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  transmissions  of  the  sifted  and  unsifted  beam 

are  the  same,  because  the  substance  is  equally,  transparent 

14» 
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to  rnya  of  all  kinds.*  In  these  cases  I  bare  supposed  th>  I 
rays  emergent  i'rom  rockaalt  to  paas  through  rodvSsU  ; 
rays  emergent  from  alum  to  pass  through  alum,  and  ao  of 
the  others ;  but,  as  might  he  expected,  the  eitllsg  of  the 
beam,  by  any  substance,  will  otter  the  proportion  in  which 
it  will  be  transmitted  by  almofit  any  oilier  second  snb- 
Blanee. 

I  will  conclude  these  obsei  ations  with  an  experiment 
which  will  show  you  the  influence  of  sifting  in  s  very 
■trikiug  manner.  I  have  here  a  sensitive  diflerentlal  lur- 
thermometer  with  a  clean  glass  bulb.  You  see  the  slight* 
est  touch  of  my  band  causes  a  depression  of  the  thcnuo- 
metric  column.  Ilere  is  our  electric  lamp,  and  from  it  I 
■will  converge  a  powerful  beam  on  the  bulb  of  that  ther- 
inometcr.  Tlie  focus  now  i'idls  directly  on  the  bulb,  and 
the  air  within  it  is  traversed  by  a  beam  of  intense  power; 
but  not  the  slightest  depression  of  the  thennometric  col- 
umn 19  discernible.  When  I  first  showed  this  experiment 
to  an  individual  here  present,  he  almost  doubted  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses ;  but  the  explanation  is  simple.  The 
beam,  before  it  reaches  the  bulb,  is  already  sifted  by  the 
glass  lens  used  to  concentrate  it,  and  having  passed 
through  12  or  14  feet  of  air,  the  beam  contiuns  no  constit- 
uent that  can  be  sensibly  absorbed  by  the  tur  within  the 
bulb.  Hence  the  hot  beam  passes  through  both  aii  and 
glass  without  warming  either.  It  is  competent,  however, 
to  warm  the  thermo-electric  pile  ;  exposure  of  the  pile  to 
it,  for  a  single  instant,  suffices  to  drive  the  needle  violently 
aside ;  or  let  me  coat  with  lampblack  the  portion  of  the 
glass  bulb  struck  by  the  beam ;  you  see  the  effeot :  liie 
heat  is  now  absorbed,  the  air  expands,  and  the  thenno- 
metric column  is  forcibly  depressed. 

■  Thia  wna  Melloni's  contluaian ;  but  thoeipcriinenteorMM.  Pnjvost»j« 
mill  Dcsiups,  and  of  Hr.  Balfour  Steirart,  prove  tbu  Ibc  coucluaion  is  not 
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We  use  glass  fire-screens,  which  allow  the  pleasant 
light  of  the  fire  to  pass,  while  they  cut  off  the  heat ;  the 
reason  is,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  emitted 
by  a  fire  consists  of  obscure  rays,  to  which  the  glass  is 
opaque.  But  in  no  case  is  there  any  loss.  The  rays  ab- 
sorbed by  the  glass  go  to  warm  the  glass ;  the  motion  of 
the  ethereal  waves  is  transferred  to  the  molecules  of  the 
solid.  But  you  may  be  inclined  to  urge,  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  glass  screen  itself  ought  to  become  a 
source  of  heat,  and  that  therefore  we  ought  to  derive  no 
benefit  from  its  absorption.  The  fact  is  so,  but  the  conclu. 
sion  is  unwarranted.    The  philosophy  of  the  screen  is  this : 

Fig.  68. 


— ^Let  F  (fig.  88)  be  a  fire  from  which  the  rays  proceed  in 
straight  lines  towards  a  person  at  p.  Before  the  screen  is 
introduced,  each  ray  pursues  its  course  direct  to  p  ;  but 
now  let  a  screen  be  placed  at  s.  The  screen  intercepts  the 
rays  of  heat  and  becomes  warmed  ;  but  instead  of  sending 
on  the  rays  in  their  original  direction  only,  it  emits  them, 
as  a  warm  body,  in  aU  directions.  Hence,  it  cannot  re- 
store to  the  person  at  p  all  the  heat  intercepted.  A  por- 
tion of  the  heat  is  restored,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is 
diverted  from  p,  and  distributed  in  other  directions. 

Where  the  waves  pursue  their  way  unabsorbed,  no  mo- 
tion of  heat  is  imparted,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
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wr  thermometer.  A  joint  of  meat  might  be  roasted  before 
a  fire,  with  the  air  around  the  joint  as  cold  as  ic«.  The  air 
on  high  mountains  may  be  intoDsely  cold,  while  a  burning 
8im  is  overhead ;  the  solar  rays  vhich,  striking  oa  the  hu- 
man sldn,  are  almost  intolurable,  are  incompetent  to  heal 
the  air  sensibly,  and  we  have  only  to  withdraw  into  perfect 
shade  to  feel  the  chill  of  the  atmosphere.  I  never,  ou  any 
occasion,  snfiered  bo  much  from  f  alar  heat  as  in  desocnding 
from  the  '  Corridor '  to  the  Grai  1  Plateau  of  Jloat  Blanc, 
on  Aogust  13,  1857  ;  though  hip  deep  in  edow  at  the  time, 
the  Bun  blazed  against  me  with  unendurable  jjower.  Im- 
mersion in  the  shadow  of  the  Dome  du  Gouto  at  once 
changed  my  feelings ;  for  here  the  air  was  at  a  freezing 
temperature.  It  was  not,  however,  sensibly  colder  than 
the  air  through  which  the  sunbeams  passed  ;  and  I  euflerctj, 
not  from  the  contact  of  hut  air,  but  from  the  impact  of 
calorific  rays  which  had  reached  me  through  a  mediimi  icy 
cold. 

The  beams  of  the  sun  also  penetratfi  glass  without  sen- 
sibly heating  it,  and  the  reason  is,  that  ha\-ing  passed 
through  our  atmosphere,  the  beams  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  of  those  rays  which  can  be  absorbed  by 
glass,*  I  made  an  experiment  in  a  former  lecture  which 
you  will  now  completely  understand.  I  sent  a  beam  from 
the  electric  lamp  through  a  duss  of  ice  without  melting 
the  substance.  I  had  previously  sifted  the  beam  by  send- 
ing it  tlirough  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which  the  r&ya  capable 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  ice  were  lodged — and  bo  oopion»- 
ly  lodged — that  the  water  was  nused  almost  to  the  b<Hling 

•  On  d  priori  grounda  I  should  conclude  that  tho  obscure  solar  rajs 
nliich  have  auccecded  iu  getting  Uirough  our  itmosphere,  must  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  JiumouiB  of  tho  eje  and  re«cb  tbo  retina  :  the  t«cent  eiperi- 
mciita  of  M.  Franz  prove  this.  Their  not  producing  viaon  is,  therefore, 
not  duo  to  their  absorption  tj  the  humours  of  the  eye,  but  to  their  own 
iutriosic  incompetCDCO  to  cicitc  the  retina. 
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point  during  the  experiment.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  liquid  water  and  the  solid  ice  appear  to  be  pervi- 
ous and  impervious  to  the  same  rajs ;  the  one  may  be  used 
as  a  sieve  for  the  other ;  a  result  which  indicates  that  the 
quality  of  the  absorption  is  not  influenced  by  the  difference 
of  aggregation  between  solid  and  liquid.  It  is  easy  to 
prove  that  the  beam  which  has  traversed  the  ice  without 
melting  it,  is  really  a  calorific  beam,  by  allowing  it  to  fall 
upon  our  thermo-electric  pile.  Here  is  a  beam  which  has 
passed  through  a  layer  of  water ;  I  permit  it  to  fall  upon 
the  pile,  and  you  instantly  see  its  effect  upon  the  galva- 
nometer, causing  the  needle  to  move  with  energy  to  its 
stops.  Here  is  a  beam  which  has  passed  through  ice,  but 
you  see  that  it  is  equally  competent  to  affect  the  pile ;  here, 
finally,  is  a  beam  which  has  passed  through  both  water  and 
ice ;  you  see  it  still  possesses  heating  power.* 

When  the  calorific  rays  are  intercepted,  they,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  which  they 
are  absorbed;  but  when  the  absorbing  body  is  ice  at  a 
temperature  of  32^  Fahr.,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  its  tem- 
perature. How  then  does  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  ice 
employ  itself?  It  produces  internal  liquefaction,  it  take^ 
down  the  crystalline  atoms,  and  thus  forms  those  lovely 
Hquid  flowers  which  I  showed  you  in  a  former  lecture.f 

We  have  seen  that  transparency  to  light  is  not  at  all  a 
test  of  diathermancy ;  that  a  body  highly  transparent  to 
the  luminous  imdulations  may  be  highly  opaque  to  the  non- 
luminous  ones.  I  have  also  given  you  an  example  of  the 
opposite  kind,  and  showed  you  that  a  body  may  be  abso- 
lutely opaque  to  light  and  still,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
transparent  to  heat.    I  set  the  electric  lamp  in  action,  and 

•  Mr.  Faraday  has  fired  guDpowdcr  by  converging  the  solar  rays  upon  it 
by  a  lens  of  ice. 

f  For  the  bearing  of  these  resulta  on  air  and  water  bubbles  of  ice,  see 
Appendix  to  Lecture  IX. 
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yoo  seo  tWs  convergent  beam  tracking  iteelf  through  the 
dnst  of  the  rooin  :  you  see  tlie  point  of  convergence  of  the 
rays  here,  «t  a  ilislance  of  fiftwu  feet  from  the  lamp ;  I 
will  mark  that  point  accurately  by  the  end  of  this  rod. 
Here  b  a  plate  of  rocksalt,  coated  bo  thickly  with  soot  that 
the  light,  not  only  of  every  gas  lamp  in  tliia  room,  but  ilie 
electric  light  itself,  is  cuL  off  by  it.  I  interpose  this  plate 
of  Binoted  ealt  in  the  path  of  the  beam ;  the  Ught  is  inte^ 
oepted,  hot  the  rod  enables  me  to  find  with  my  pile  the 
j^aoe  vhere  the  focus  fell.  I  place  the  pito  at  tlus  focos: 
yon  see  no  beam  falling  on  the  pile,  bat  the  violent  action 
of  the  needle  instjmtty  reveala  to  the  mind's  eye'a  focns  of 
heat  at  the  point  from  which  the  light  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

You  mij;lit,  pcrhiips,  be  dlspoped  to  tbink  that  the  heat 
falling  on  the  pile  has  been  absorbed  by  the  soot,  and  then 
radiated  from  it  as  an  independent  source,  Melloni  has  re- 
moved every  objection  of  this  kind  ;  bnt  none  of  his  exper- 
iments, I  think,  are  more  concluEive,  as  a  refutation  of  the 
objection,  than  that  now  performed  before  yon.  For  if 
the  smoked  salt  were  the  eouvcc,  the  rays  coold  not  con- 
verge here  to  a  focus,  for  the  salt  is  at  this  side  of  the  con- 
verging lens,  and  you  see  when  I  displace  my  pile  a  little 
laterally,  still  keeping  it  turned  towards  the  smoked  salt, 
the  needle  sinks  to  zero. 

The  heat,  moreover,  falling  on  the  pile  is,  as  shown  by 
Melloni,  practically  independent  of  the  position  of  the  plate 
of  rocksalt ;  you  may  cut  off  the  beam  at  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen feet  from  tlic  pile,  or  at  a  distance  of  one  foot ;  the 
result  is  sensibly  the  same,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if 
the  smoked  salt  itself  were  the  source  of  heat. 

I  make  a  similar  experiment  with  this  black  glass,  and 
the  result,  as  you  see,  is  the  same.  Now  the  glass  TefteeU 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  and  heat  from  the  lamp ; 
if  I  hold  it  a  little  obli:]uc  to  the  beam  you  can  see  the  re- 
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fleeted  portioiu  While  the  glass  is  in  this  position  I  will 
coat  it  with  an  opaque  layer  of  lampblack  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  absorb,  not  only  all  the  rays  which  are  now  entering  it, 
but  also  the  portion  which  it  reflects.  What  is  the  result  ? 
Though  the  glass  plate  has  become  the  seat  of  augmented 
absorption,  it  has  ceased  to  aflcct  the  pile,  the  needle  de- 
scends to  zero,  thus  furnishing  additional  proof  that  the 
rays  which,  in  the  first  place,  acted  upon  the  pile,  came  di- 
rect from  the  lamp,  and  traversed  the  black  glass,  as  light 
traverses  a  transparent  substance. 

Rocksalt  transmits  all  rays,  luminous  and  obscure; 
alum,  of  the  thickness  already  given,  transmits  only  the  lu- 
minous rays;* hence  the  diflerence  between  alum  and  rock- 
salt  will  give  the  value  of  the  obscure  radiation.  Tested 
in  this  way,  Melloni  finds  the  following  proportions  of  lu- 
minous to  obscure  rays  for  the  three  sources  mentioned : — 

Source  Luminooa  Obscnro 
Flame  of  Oil            .            10  90 

Incandescent  Platinum  2  08 

Flame  of  Alcohol    .  1  99 

Thus,  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  flame  of  oil,  90  per 
cent,  is  due  to  the  obscure  rays  i  of  the  heat  radiated  from 
incandescent  platinum,  98  per  cent,  is  due  to  obscure  rays, 
while  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  flame  of  alcohol,  fully 
99  per  cent,  is  due  to  the  obscure  radiations. 

*  More  recent  experiments  proYe  thnt  this  is  not  correct 
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BXTEACT  FBOM  a  MEMOIU  0  ;  rUYSICAL  PKOPEKTIES  OF 

(  I. 

I  XTAILKD  tnjBclf  of  tl  inny  wcutlier  wiUi  which  we 

were  faroured  last  Scpteniln.  [rtober,  to  exaiuine  the  eflecU 

of  BGlar  heat  upon  ice.  The  cipcnments  were  made  with  Wrai- 
ham  Luke  and  Nonvay  ice.  Slalw  were  formed  of  the  Bubstanoe, 
Tarjing  traoi  one  to  eever&l  inchea  in  thickness,  and  thi 
were  placed  in  the  path  of  a  beam  rendered  conTei^ent  by 
double  convex  lens,  4  inches  in  diameter,  posseseing  a  focal  dis- 
tance of  lUj  inches.  Tlio  slabs  were  usnallj  so  placed,  that  the 
focus  of  parallel  rays  fell  within  the  ice.  Having  fint  found  the 
position  of  the  focus  in  the  air,  the  lens  was  Bcreofbd ;  the  ice  ms 
then  placed  in  position,  the  screen  was  lemoTed,  and  the  ^ct 
was  watched  through  an  ordinary  pocket  Icna. 

A  plate  of  ice  an  inch  thick,  with  parallel  udes,  was  fiist 
examined :  on  removing  the  screen  the  transparent  maae  was 
crossed  by  the  sunbeams,  and  the  path  of  the  rays  throngh  it  was 
Instantly  studded  by  a  great  number  of  little  luminous  spots,  •pa- 
duced  at  the  moment,  and  resembling  shining  ur-bobblea.  When 
the  beam  was  sent  through  the  edge  of  the  plate,  so  that  it  trav- 
erseil  a  considerable  thickneaa  of  the  ice,  tho  path  of  the  beam 
could  bo  traced  by  those  brilliant  spots,  as  it  is  by  tho  floating 

In  lake  ice  the  planes  of  freezing  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
stratified  appearance  which  the  distribution  of  the  air  bubldes 
gives  to  tho  substance.    A  cube  was  cut  from  a  perfectly  trans- 

•  PhiL  Trans.  December  18B7, 
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parent  portion  of  the  ice,  and  the  solar  beam  was  sent  through 
the  cube  in  three  rectangular  directions  successiyely.  One  was 
perpendicuhir  to  the  plane  of  freezing,  and  the  other  two  parallel 
to  it  The  bright  bubbles  were  formed  in  the  ice  in  all  three 
cases. 

When  the  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  freezing  were 
examined  by  a  lens,  after  exposure  to  the  light,  they  were  found 
to  be  cut  np  by  innumerable  small  parallel  fissures,  with  here  and 
there  minute  spurs  shooting  from  them,  which  gaye  the  fissures, 
in  some  cases,  a  feathery  appearance.  When  the  portions  of  the 
ice  trayersed  by  the  beam  were  examined  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  freezing,  a  yery  beautiful  appearance  reyealed  itself.  Allow- 
ing the  light  from  the  window  to  fall  upon  the  ice  at  a  suitable 
incidence,  the  interior  of  the  mass  was  found  filled  with  little 
flower-shaped  figures.  Each  flower  had  six  petals,  and  at  its  cen- 
tre was  a  bright  spot,  which  shone  with  more  than  metallic  bril- 
liancy. The  petals  tcere  mantfetiUy  composed  of  water,  and  were 
consequently  dim,  their  yisibility  depending  on  the  small  dififer- 
ence  of  rejfhmgibility  between  ice  at  32""  Fahr.  and  water  at  the 
same  temperature. 

For  a  long  time  I  found  the  relation  between  the  planes  of 
these  flowers  and  the  planes  of  freezing  perfectly  constant.  They 
were  always  parallel  to  each  other.  The  deyelopement  of  the 
flowers  was  independent  of  the  direction  in  which  the  beam  tray- 
ersed the  ice.  Hence,  when  an  irregularly  shaped  mass  of  trans- 
parent ice  was  presented  to  me,  by  sending  a  sunbeam  through  it 
I  could  tell  in  an  instant  the  direction  in  which  it  had  been 
fh)zen. 

Allowing  the  beam  to  enter  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  ice,  and 
causing  the  latter  to  moye  at  right  angles  to  the  beam,  so  that  the 
radiant  heat  trayersed  difierent  portions  of  the  ice  in  succession, 
when  the  track  of  the  beam  was  obseryed  through  an  eye-glass, 
the  ice,  which  a  moment  ago  was  optically  continuous,  was  in- 
stantly starred  by  those  lustrous  little  spots,  and  around  each  of 
them  the  formation  and  growth  of  its  associated  flower  could  be 
distinctly  obseryed. 

The  maximum  effect  was  confined  to  a  space  of  about  an  inch 
from  the  place  at  which  the  beam  first  struck  the  ice.  In  this 
space  the  absorption,  which  resolyed  the  ice  into  liquid  fiowers, 
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for  the  most  part  took  place,  Imt  I  hsve  traced  the  effect  to  t 
depth  of  Bevcral  inches  in  Inrge  blocks  of  ice 

At  a  disUnce,  howi^ver,  from  the  point  of  incidence,  the  qxwe*    ■ 
Letwecp  the  flowers  became  greater ;  and  it  wns  no  iincommoo 
IhiiiK  lo  see  flowere  di-vdoptd  iu  planes  n  quorter  of  an  inch 
opnrt,  while  no  changi:  ■whaterer  wm  olwcrved  in  the  ice  between 
these  planes,  _  i 

The  pieces  of  ice  experimei  i  appeared  to  be  quite  homo-  | 

genons.  and  their  trannporencj  -  erj  perfect.  Why,  then,  did 
the  gulistanco  yield  at  partieula-  to !  Were  tbey  weak  points 
of  crystalline  BtrBctnre.  or  did  t  Wing  depend  upon  the  man- 

ner in  which  the  calorific  wave*  inged  upon  the  molceiiles  of 

the  body  at  these  points )  <r  the«  and  other  queatinia 

may  bo  answered,  the  expcriu  hare  an  imporUnt  bearing 

upon  the  qnestion  of  absiMptio        ii  ice  the  abaorption  which    i 
producas  the  flower  is  fitful,  and  w.>  continuous  ;  and  there  is  do 
reason  to  allplioec  tluit  in  olIuT  solids  tlic  ciik>  U  not  the  tnnie. 
though  their  constitution  may  not  be  snch  as  to  revca]  it* 

1  baTc  applied  the  term  '  bubbles '  to  the  little  bright  disks  in 
the  middle  of  the  fluwers,  simply  because  they  reaemblad  the  lit- 
tle air-globulc9  entrapped  in  the  ice ;  but  whether  they  contained 
air  or  not  could  only  be  decided  by  experiment. 

Pieces  of  ice  were  therefore  prepared,  throngli  which  the  sun- 
beams were  sent,  bo  as  to  dcvelope  the  flowera  in  condderabb 
quantity  and  magnitude.  These  piecea  were  then  dipped  into 
warm  water  contained  in  a  glass  veaael,  and  the  efiect,  when  tho 
melting  reached  the  bright  spots,  was  careftilly  obeerred  throogfa 
a  lens.  The  nu>meiit  a  liquid  eoniieeiion  tea*  atablithtd  betKem  Oum 
and  the  atrataphere,  the  bubtdet  tuddenly  eoUapied,  and  no  trace  of 
air  roie  to  the  mrfaee  of  the  warm  water. 

Tliia  is  the  result  which  ought  to  be  expected.  The  Tolnme 
of  water  at  32°  being  less  than  that  of  ice  at  the  same  temper*- 
turc,  the  formation  of  each  flower  ought  to  he  attended  with  the 
formation  of  a  vacuum,  which  disappears  in  the  manner  described 
when  the  ice  surrounding  it  is  melted. 

*  XotwithsUmding  the  Ineomparablc  dialbcrraancj  of  the  substance,  H- 
Kaolilaucli  Gaiis  that  nhon  pl;ito3  of  rocksalt  arc  thick  enough,  they  alvaft 
exliibit  aa  elective  absorptiou.  EITccts  like  tbosc  al>ovc  deacrihed  nay 
Iiossibiy  be  the  cause  of  this. 
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Similar  experiments  were  made  with  ice,  in  whioh  trae  air- 
Imbbles  were  enclosed.  When  the  melting  liberated  the  air,  the 
babbles  rose  slowly  through  the  liquid,  and  floated  for  a  time 
upon  its  sm'&ce. 

Exposure  for  a  second,  or  eyen  less,  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
was  sufficient  to  develope  the  flowers  in  the  ice.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  central  star  of  light  was  often  accompanied  by  an  au- 
dible clink,  as  if  the  substance  had  been  suddenly  ruptured.  The 
edges  of  the  petals  were  at  the  commencement  definitely  curbed ; 
but  when  the  action  was  permitted  to  continue,  and  sometimes  even 
without  this,  when  the  sun  was  strong,  the  edges  of  the  petals  be- 
came serrated,  the  beauty  of  the  figure  being  tiiereby  augmented. 

Sometimes  a  number  of  elementary  flowers  grouped  together 
to  form  a  thickly-leaved  cluster  resembing  a  rose.  Here  and  there 
also  amid  the  flowers  a  liquid  hexagon  might  be  observed,  but 
isuch  were  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  act  of  crystalline  dissection,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  thus 
performed  by  the  solar  beams,  is  manifestly  determined  by  the 
xnanner  in  which  the  crystalline  forces  have  arranged  the  mole- 
cules. By  the  abstraction  of  heat  the  molecules  arc  enabled  to 
^uild  themselves  together,  by  the  introduction  of  heat  this  archi- 
tecture is  taken  down.  The  perfect  symmetry  of  the  flowers,  from 
which  there  is  no  deviation,  argues  a  similar  symmetry  in  the 
molecular  architecture ;  and  hence,  as  optical  phenomena  depend 
upon  the  molecular  arrangement,  we  might  pronounce  with  per- 
fect certainty  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  that  ice  is,  what 
Sir  David  Brewster  long  ago  proved  it  to  be,  optically  speaking, 
uniaxal,  the  axis  being  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  freezing. 

jn. 

On  September  25,  while  examining  a  perfectly  transparent 
piece  of  Norway  ice,  which  had  not  been  traversed  by  the  con- 
densed sunbeams,  I  found  the  interior  of  the  mass  crowded  with 
parallel  liquid  disks,  varying  in  diameter  from  th&  tenth  to  the 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  These  disks  were  so  thin,  that  when  looked 
at  in  section  they  were  reduced  to  the  flnest  lines.  They  had  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  circular  spots  of  oily  scum  which  float  on 
the  suiiace  of  mutton  broth,  and  in  the  pieces  of  ice  first  exam- 
ined they  always  lay  in  tbe  planes  of  freezing. 
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As  time  profrresspii,  tliis  internal  diBinteprntion  of  tiw  ice  tf 
peoreil  to  bucome  more  pronounced,  eo  that  Kiae  pieces  of  Sv 
way  ico  e^camined  in  tbe  middle  of  Novciubcr  appeared  to  bc» 
duccd  lo  a  congeries  of  water-cpUa  cntADgled  in  a  skeleton  of  ict 
Tho  cfitct  of  this  was  rendered  manifcA  to  tbe  band  on  33inB>i 
block  of  tliis  icp,  by  the  farilily  with  nhich  the  saw  wait 
through  it. 

There  seems  to  be  no  such  tl  ig  as  abKilutc  horoogeuoirig 
ii:Lture.  Cbango  conunences  at  O.  (tinct  centres,  instead  of  bdge 
unifoiml;  and  continunuBljr  diEtriuuted,  and  in  tho  most  appu- 
cnti;  homogeneons  substance  wo  sbmild  discover  defects,  if  OV 
means  of  obserratioii  were  fine  enough.  The  aboyc  obscrratiani 
bIiuw  that  Bome  portions  of  a  mass  of  ic«  melt  more  readily  tliu 
others.  The  meUing  temperature  of  tbe  EnbstnDce  is  set  6nwo  tl 
83°  Fahr.,  but  the  absence  of  perfect  homogeneity,  whether  fron 
(iifferencc  of  rrystallinc  texture  or  some  otber  cause,  makes  tin 
melting  temperature  oscillate  to  a  Blight  extent  on  both  sides  iif 
the  ordinary  standard.  Let  this  Jimit,  expreseed  in  parts  of  a  lie 
gn?p,  be  t.  Some  parts  of  a  block  of  ice  will  melt  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  32 — t,  while  others  require  a  temperature  of  32  +  t :  (k 
consequence  is,  that  such  a  block  raised  to  tlic  temperature  of  33', 
will  hare  some  of  its  parts  liquid,  and  otbcrs  solid. 

When  a  moss  exhibiting  the  water-ilisks  was  tisomined  bj( 
concentrated  sunbeam,  the  Mx-leavcd  flowers  before  referred  li 
tecre  alieayt  formed  in  tlie  planes  of  the  ilids. 

im. 

What  has  Ijcen  already  said  will  prepare  us  for  tho  conndei*- 
tion  of  an  associated  class  of  phenomena  of  great  physical  iato- 
ert.  Tho  larger  masses  of  ico  which  I  examined  exhibited  lajWi 
in  which  bubbles  of  air  were  collected  in  nnuusal  quantity,  niaik' 
ing,  no  doubt,  the  limits  of  succcsaiTe  acts  of  freeeing.  The* 
bubbles  were  usually  elongated.  Between  two  such  beds  of  bub- 
bles a  clear  stratum  of  ice  intervened ;  and  a  clear  surface  Isj^r, 
which,  from  its  appeiinmce,  seemed  to  have  suffered  more  frum 
external  influences  than  the  rest  of  the  ice,  was  associated  wilb 
each  block.  In  this  superficial  portion  I  observed  detached  air- 
bubbles  irregularly  distributed,  and  associated  with  each  vesicle 
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If  air,  a  bleb  of  water  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  drop  of  clear 
ril  within  the  solid.    The  at^acent  figure  will  give  a  notion  of 
hew  composite  cavities :  the  unshaded  dr- 
ie  represents  the  air-bubble,  and  the  shaded 
pace  adjacent,  the  water. 

When  the  quantity  of  water  was  suffi- 
iently  large,  which  was  usually  the  case,  on 
aming  the  ice  round,  the  bubble  shifted  its 
losition,  rising  always  at  the  top  of  the  bleb 
if  water.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cell  was 
Wty  flat,  and  the  air  was  then  quite  surrounded  by  the  liquid. 
niese  composite  cells  often  occurred  in  pellucid  ice,  which  showed 
nwardly  no  other  sign  of  disintegration. 

This  is  manifestly  the  same  phenomenon  as  that  which  struck 
f.  Agassiz  so  forcibly  during  his  ealier  investigations  on  the  gla- 
ier  of  the  Aar.  The  same  appearances  have  been  described  by 
he  Messrs.  Schlagintweit,  and  finally  attention  has  been  forcibly 
Irawn  to  the  subject  in  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Huxley,  published 
n  the  *'  Philosophical  Magazine.*  * 

The  only  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  hitherto  given,  and 
idopted  apparently  without  hesitation,  is  that  of  M.  Agassiz  and 
the  Messrs.  Schlagintweit.  These  observers  attribute  the  phe- 
nomenon to  the  diathermancy  of  the  ice,  which  permits  the  radi- 
int  heat  to  pass  through  the  substance,  to  heat  the  bubbles  of  air, 
ind  cause  them  to  melt  the  surrounding  ice.t 

The  apparent  simnlicity  of  this  explanation  contributed  to 
msure  its  general  accep)tance ;  and  yet  I  think  a  little  reflection 
vill  show  that  the  hyp^ibthesis,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  is  attend- 
id  with  grave  difknll 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  I  will  here  refer  to  a  most  intercst- 
ng  fact,  observed  first  Ipy  M.  Agassiz,  and  afterwards  by  the  Messrs. 
schlagLotweit    In  the! '  SystOme  Glaciaire '  it  is  described  in  these 

•  October,  1857. 

f  II  est  CYidcnt  pour 
erne,  que  ce.  ph6noiii£iil 
\Mce  (Agtsiix,  Systdme,  p] 

Das  Wsawr  ist  dadorc] 
iiie,  welchodMEifl  als 
ntcnachoogeD,  S.  17). 


[uiconquc  a  suivi  le  progr^  dc  la  ph3r8iqiic  mo- 
cst  du  uniqucmcnt  h  la  diathcrmancito  dc  la 

157). 

cnRtandcn  dass  die  Lufl  "Warmcatrahlen  abKor- 
Uatbcnnancr  KOrper  durcblicss  (Schlagintweit, 
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quences  to  the  denizens  of  the  earth ;  for  we  should  dwell  at  the 
bottom  of  an  atmospheric  ocean,  the  upper  strata  of  which  would 
effectually  arrest  all  calorific  radiation. 

It  is  established  by  the  experiments  of  Dclaroche  and  Mel- 
loni,*  that  a  calorific  beam,  emerging  from  any  medium  which  it 
has  traversed  for  any  distance,  possesses,  in  an  exalted  degree, 
the  power  of  passing  through  an  additional  length  of  the  same 
substance.  Absorption  takes  place,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  medium  first  traversed  by  the  rays.  In  the  case  of  a 
plate  of  glass,  for  example,  17^  per  cent,  of  the  heat  proceeding 
from  a  lamp,  is  absorbed  in  the  first  fifth  of  a  millimetre ;  where- 
as, after  the  rays  have  passed  through  6  millimetres  of  the  sub- 
stance, an  additional  distance  of  2  millimetres  absorbs  less  than  2 
per  cent,  of  the  rays. thus  transmitted.  Supposing  the  rays  to 
have  passed  through  a  plate  25  millimetres,  or  an  inch,  in  thick- 
ness, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  heat  emerging  from  such  a  plate 
would  pass  through  a  second  layer  of  glass,  1  millimetre  thick, 
without  sufiering  any  measurable  absorption.  For  an  incompar- 
ably stronger  reason,  the  quantity  of  solar  heat  absorbed  by  a 
bubble  of  air  at  the  earth's  surface,  after  the  rays  have  traversed 
the  whole  thickness  of  our  atmosphere,  and  been  sifted  in  their 
passage  through  it,  mut  be  wholly  inappreciable. 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  properties  of  radiant  heat  which 
modem  physics  have  revealed ;  and  I  think  they  render  it  evident 
that  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Agassiz  and  the  Messrs.  Schlagint^^eit 
was  accepted  without  due  regard  to  its  consequences. 

♦  «  «  4c  4t  4t  « 

§IV. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  how  are  the  water-chambers 
produced  within  the  ice  ?  .  .  .  One  simple  test  will,  I  think,  de- 
cide the  question  whether  the  liquid  is,  or  is  not,  the  product  of 
melted  ice.  If  it  be,  its  volume  must  be  less  than  that  of  the  ice 
which  produced  it,  and  the  bubble  associated  with  the  water  miut 
he  composed  of  rarefied,  air.  Hence,  if  on  establishing  a  liquid  con- 
nection between  this  bubble  and  the  atmosphere  a  diminution  of 

*  La  Thcrmochrose,  p.  202. 
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Tolumc  he  ol»crved,  this  wiU  imdwato  tliot  ihe  wntw  has  bwB 
produrt-d  by  llio  molting  of  the  ice. 

From  a  block  of  Norway  ice,  containing  such  componnd  bub- 
bles,  I  cut  a  prisin,  and  inunerelBg  it  in  wami  water,  contuned  in 
k  glass  resacl,  I  carKfully  wat«lieJ  thraugb  the  ade  of  the  \aee\ 
the  effect  of  the  melting  upon  tho  bubbles.  Thirs  iavariailif  tknini 
in  mlunw  al  the  moment  Ifte  »..r™i,«rfin(j  ice  w<u  w^ttd,  and  tlu 
diminiahcd  globules  of  air  rob.  Jie  iur&ce  of  tho  water.    I 

then  amingcd  matters  bo  that  inc   «all  of  the  cavity  might  b* 
melted  away  undemeatli,  without  jwnnitting  the  bubWe  of  ^  it 


the  top  to  CBcape.    At  the  i 
the  air-bubbles  instantly  colla 
cases,  Su  less  than  tho  hui 
The  experiments  were  repeal 
and  always  with  tho  same  rwuit. 


lo  melting  reached  the  cavity 
a  sphere  possessing,  in  some 
part  of  its  original  Tolome. 
«Teral  distinct  masses  ot  m, 
think,  therefore,  it  may  be 


^wJ£-d  iu  wrtain  that  the  lif|uid  cells  are  the  prodoct  of  melted 

Considering  tho  manner  in  which  ice  imported  into  tfaii  caior 
try  is  protected  from  the  solar  rays,  I  tliink  we  must  infer  that  in 
the  specimens  examined  by  me,  theia  in  contact  mth  (4*  JMU) 
-  hat  heen  melted  by  heat,  ichuh  ha*  been  eojiducUd  thtWf^  ti»  «*■ 
ftaned  itith'>vt  vitilJe  prepidiee  to  it»  tolidity. 

Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear,  I  think  It  is  no  mora  thaa 
niight  reasonably  be  expected  fh)m  d  priori  conuderationa.  Ths 
beat  of  a  body  is  referred,  at  the  present  day,  to  a  moti<»  of  it* 
particles.  When  this  motion  reaches  an  intenmty  oufficient  to 
liberate  the  pitrticlcs  of  a  solid  from  their  mutual  attractions,  the 
body  passes  into  the  liquid  condition.  Now,  aa  t^anfa  ths 
amount  of  motion  necessary  to  produce  this  liberty  of  liquidity, 
the  particles  at  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  ice  must  be  vety  diSerent- 
ly  circumstanced  from  those  in  the  interior,  which  are  inflnoiced 
and  controlled  on  every  side  by  other  particles.  Btit  if  we  si^ 
pose  a  cavity  to  exist  ivithin  the  mass,  the  particles  bounding  that 
cavity  will  be  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  the  particles  at  the 
surface ;  and  by  the  removal  of  all  opposing  action  on  one  mde^ 
the  molecules  may  be  liberated  by  a  force  which  the  Burroonding 
mass  has  transmitted  without  prejudice  to  its  soliditj.     Supp<»- 

*  Tills  of  course  refers  only  lo  the  lake  ice  examiacJ  as  described. 
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ing,  for  example,  that  solidity  is  limited  by  molecular  vibrations 
of  a  certain  amplitude,  those  at  the  sur£eice  of  the  internal  cavity 
may  exceed  this  limit,  while  those  between  the  cavity  and  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  ice  may,  by  their  reciprocal  actions,  be  pre- 
served within  it,  just  as  the  terminal  member  of  a  series  of  elastic 
balls  is  detached  by  a  force  which  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  series  without  visible  separation.* 

Where,  however,  experiment  is  within  reach  wo  ought  not  to 
trust  to  speculation ;  and  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  an 
unequivocal  reply  to  the  question  whether  an  interior  portion  of 
a  mass  of  ice  could  be  melted  by  heat  which  had  passed  through 
the  substance  by  the  process  of  conduction.  A  piece  of  Norway 
ice,  containing  a  great  number  of  the  liquid  disks  already  de- 
scribed, and  several  cells  of  air  and  water,  was  enveloped  in  tin- 
foil and  placed  in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt.  A  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  freeze  the  disks  to  thin  dusky  circles,  which 
appeared,  in  some  cases,  to  be  formed  of  concentric  rings,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  sections  of  certain  agates.  Looked  at  side- 
ways, these  disks  were  no  thicker  than  a  fine  line.  The  water- 
cells  were  also  frozen,  and  the  associated  air-bubbles  were  greatly 
diminished  in  size.  I  placed  the  mass  of  ice  between  me  and  a 
gas-light,  and  observed  it  through  a  lens :  after  some  time  the 
disks  and  water-cells  showed  signs  of  breaking  up.  The  rings  of 
the  disks  disappeared ;  the  contents  seemed  to  aggregate  so  as  to 
form  larger  liquid  spots,  and  finally,  some  of  them  were  reduced 
to  clear  transparent  disks  as  before. 

But  an  objection  to  this  experiment  is,  that  the  ice  may  have 
been  liquefied  by  the  radiation  from  the  lamp,  and  I  have  experi- 
ments to  describe  which  will  show  the  justice  of  this  objection. 
A  rectangular  slab,  1  inch  thick,  8  inches  long,  and  2  wide,  was 
therefore  taken  fh)m  a  mass  of  Norway  ice,  in  which  the  associat- 
ed air  and  water-cells  were  very  distinct.  I  enveloped  it  in  tin- 
foil, and  placed  it  in  a  freezing  mixture.  In  about  ten  minutes 
the  water-blebs  were  completely  frozen  within  the  mass.  It  was 
immediately  placed  in  a  dark  room,  where  no  radiant  heat  could 
possibly  affect  it,  and  examined  every  quarter  of  an.  hour.  Tho 
dim  firozen  spots  gradually  broke  up  into  little  water  parcels,  and 

*  Of  course  I  intend  this  to  help  the  conception  merely. 
15 
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in  two  houre  the  wfltcr-blubB  were  perfectlj  restored  in  the  c«ntwl 
of  tbe  ilitb  of  ico.  Wlico  last  cxamiocd,  lliia  piste  whb  halt  aa>  V 
incli  thick,  nnd  the  drops  <•{  liquid  were  seen  right  at  ita  cei 

A  second  piece,  similarly  frtizen  nnd  wrapped  op  in  flannd, 
diowed  tlio  same  deportment.    In  nn  hour  and  a  half  tbe  fronn 
water  surrounding  the  air-bubbles  vua  restored  to  its  liquid  «»- 
dition.    Hence  no  donbl  can  remain  as  to  the  poasibiliiy  of  efi«:^.  J 
ing  liquefaction  in  the  interior  ot  i  mass  of  ice,  by  heat  whii^l 
hoB  passed b;  Eonrfuffion  tbroDgh  the  lubetance  without  meltingilk'^ 

I  have  already  refbrred  to  the  formation  of  the  liquid  cavitiH 
observed  by  M.  Agasaiz,  when  glacier  ico  was  erposed  to  the  am. 
The  same  effect  may  bo  produced  by  exposure  to  a  glowing  coal 
fire.  On  the  Slst  and  28nd  of  November,  I  tlius  exposed  platti 
of  clear  Wenham  Lake  ice,  which  contained  some  scattered  air- 
bobbles.  At  first  the  bubbles  were  sliarply  rounded,  and  without 
any  fraee  of  waltr.  Si>on,  liowever,  those  ncnr  tlie  surface,  nn 
which  the  radiftTit  heat  TpII,  appeared  cncirckii  I'y  a  lirjuid  rbg, 

@nlik'h  expnnded  and  fin.'illy  became  .ri.ii|).  .i  ;il  Ujli,.rilcr. 
as  shown  in  the  adjacent  figure.  The  crimping  becama 
more  pronounced  as  the  action  was  permitted  to  contiDne.* 
A  second  plate,  crowded  with  bubbles,  was  held  u  near  to  the 
fire  as  the  band  could  bear.  On  withdrawing  it,  and  txnirri'*!'^ 
it  through  a  pocket  lena,  tbe  appearance  was  perfectly  be*ntifliL 
In  many  cases  the  bubbles  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  a  leiki 
of  concentric  rings,  the  outer  ring  surrounding  all  the  othen  lllca 
a  crimped  friil, 

I  could  not  obtain  these  effects  by  placing  tlie  ice  in  contact 
with  a  plate  of  metal  obscurely  heat«d,t  nor  by  the  radiation  fiua 
an  obscure  source.  Indeed  ice,  as  before  remarked,  is  imperriooi 
to  radiant  beat  from  such  a  eource.t    The  raya  trom  a  commoa 

■  The  blobs  observed  in  plncicr  ice  also  eihibil  this  form :  eee  fig.  I; 
ptatc  a,  of  tbe  Ados  10  the  '  Sjstcmc  Glnciaire.'  In  fig.  13  we  hare  alio  ■ 
close  resetablance  of  the  tlovcT-sbapcd  figures  produced  by  radiant  beat  is 
Like  ice. 

f  To  detclope  Kfller-cavities  within  ice  s  coneideroblc  time  Uneces«arj; 
marc  time,  bdced,  Lban  was  sulTicicDl  to  melt  tbe  entire  pieces  of  ice  uda 
use  of  in  these  contact  experiments. 

X  UeDCC  the  soundness  or  the  ioe  under  the  norunes ;  the  sun's  rajs 
arc  converted  mlo  obscur«  beat  by  the  overlying  debris;  this  onlymffiecliB 
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fire  also  aro  wholly  absorbed  near  the  sor&ce  upon  which  they 
strike,  and  hence  the  described  internal  liquefiEM^on  was  confined 
to  a  thin  layer  close  to  this  surface. 

But  not  only  does  liquefaction  occur  in  connection  with  the 
bubbles,  but  the  *  fiowers/  already  described  as  produced  by  the 
solar  beams,  start  by  hundreds  into  existence,  when  a  slab  of 
transparent  ice  is  placed  before  a  glowing  coal  fire.  They,  how- 
ever, are  also  confined  to  a  thin  stratum  of  the  substance  close  to 
the  sur&ce  of  incidence;  In  the  experiments  made  in  this  Way, 
the  central  stars  of  the  fiowers  were  often  bounded  by  sinuous 
lines  of  great  beauty. 

The  foregoing  considerations  show  that  liquefaction  takes 
place  at  the  surfiice  of  a  mass  of  ice  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
that  required  to  liquefy  the  interior  of  the  solid.  At  the  surface 
the  temperature  83"  produces  a  vibration,  to  produce  which,  with- 
in the  ice,  would  necessitate  a  temperature  of  32"+^;  the  incre- 
ment X  being  the  additional  temperature  necessary  to  overcome 
the  resistance  to  liquefaction,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  mole- 
cules upon  each  other. 

Kow  let  us  suppose  two  pieces  of  ice  at  32",  with  moistened 
surfaces,  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  we  therd/y 
tirtudUy  tranrfer  the  Umehing  portions  of  these  pieces  from  the  sur^ 
face  to  the  inUrior^  where  32+^  is  the  melting  temperature. 
Liquefaction  will  therefore  be  arrested  at  those  surfaces.  Before 
being  brought  together,  the  surfaces  had  the  motion  of  liquidity, 
but  the  interior  of  the  ice  has  not  this  motion ;  and  as  equilibrium 
will  soon  set  in  between  the  masses  on  each  side  of  the  liquid  film 
and  the  film  itself,  the  film  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  motion 
inconsistent  with  liquidity.  In  other  wordsj  it  will  he  froun^  and 
iffiU  cement  the  two  surfaces  of  ice  between  which  it  is  enclosed,* 

If  I  am  right  here,  the  importance  of  the  physical  principles 

layer  of  infinitesimal  depth,  and  cannot  produce  the  disintegration  of  the 
deeper  ice,  as  the  direct  sunbeams  can. 

*  It  is  here  implied  that  the  contact  of  the  rooiBt  surfaces  must  be  so 
perfect,  or,  in  other  words,  the  liquid  film  between  them  must  be  so  thin, 
as  to  enable  the  molecules  to  act  upon  each  other  across  it  The  extreme 
tenuity  of  the  film  may  be  mferred  from  this.  A  thick  plate  of  water 
within  the  ice  would  facilitate  rather  than  retard  Uquefaction. 
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inTolTCd  are  anffiricntlj  roBniirat :  if  I  am  wniBg,  I  liope  I  hire 
•0  expin.'sscil  injsclf  as  to  rcoder  tbc  detection  ot  my  errur  casj. 
Right  or  wniug.  v\j  aim  lias  been  to  give  fts  explicit  uttcnoce  to 
my  mftaniDg  as  the  subject  will  admit  of. 

S  V.  J 

Mr,  Fnradaj'sciperiracnta  on  the  freezing  togetherof  piewsof  ■ 
ice  at  83°  Fahr.,  and  all  of  those  recounted  in  the  paper  published  1 
bj  Hr.  Huxley  aud  uiy»elf,  find  their  explanation  in  the  principles 
here  laid  down.  The  eonTcreion  of  snow  into  n6v6.  and  of  neri 
into  glacier,  is  perhaps  the  grandest  illastratioD  of  the  same  prin- 
dple.  It  boH  been,  however,  suggested  to  me  that  tlie  sticking 
together  of  two  pieces  of  ice  may  be  an  act  of  cobesioii,  similar  b> 
that  Wliich  enables  pieces  of  wetted  glass,  and  other  similar 
bodies,  tci  stick  togelher.  This  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  slid- 
ing mciiioii  [jossible  to  the  ice.  When  contact  is  broken,  it  breaks 
with  tbn  !«tmj)  due  to  the  rujiturc  of  a  solid.  Glass  and  ice  cannot 
be  made  to  stick  thus  together,  neither  can  glass  and  glass,  imt 
alum  and  alum,  nor  nitre  and  nitre,  at  common  tempentoree.  I 
have,  moreover,  placed  pieces  of  ice  together  over  night  and  £>m)d 
them  in  the  morning  so  rigidly  frozen  togeUier  that  when  I  sought 
to  separate  them,  the  surface  of  fracture  passed  throngfa  one  of 
them  in  preference  to  taking  the  eurfaco  of  regelation.  JStBJ 
sagacious  persons  have  also  snggested  to  me  that  the  ice  tranf- 
ported  to  this  country  &om  Norway  and  Wenham  Lake  may  po*- 
sibly  retain  a  residue  of  its  cold,  snfflcient  to  freeze  a  thin  flbn 
enclosed  between  two  pieces  of  the  substance.  But  tbe  bets  al- 
ready adverted  to  are  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  sDnnise.  The  in 
experimented  on  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  magazine  of  cold,  itarm 
paruU  of  liquid  vxafrexiavAOtin  it. 


LECTURE    X. 

[March  27,  1862.] 

ABSORPTION  OF  HEAT  DT  GASEOUS  MATTER — APPARATUS  EMPLOYED — EARLY 
DlfTICULTIES — ^DIATnERMAMCY  OP  AIR  AND  OF  THE  TRANSPARENT  ELE- 
MENTARY GASES — ^ATHERMANCY  (oPACITY)  OF  OLEFIANT  GAS  AND  OF  THE 
COMPOUND  OlSES — ^ABSORPTION  OF  RADIANT  HEAT  BY  VAPOURS — RADIA- 
TION OF  HEAT  BY  GASES — RECIPROCITY  OF  RADIATION  AND  ABSORPTION 
— INFLUENCE  OF  MOLECULAR  CONSTITUTION  ON  THE  PASSAGE  OF  RA- 
DIANT HEAT. 

IN  our  last  lecture  we  examined  the  diathermancy,  or 
transparency  to  heat,  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies ;  and  we 
then  learned,  that  closely  as  the  atoms  of  such  bodies  are 
packed  together,  the  interstitial  spaces  between  the  atoms 
afford,  in  many  cases,  free  play  and  passage  to  the  ethereal 
imdulations,  which  were  transmitted  without  sensible  hin- 
drance among  the  atoms.  In  other  cases,  however,  we 
found  that  the  molecules  stopped  the  waves  of  heat  which 
impinged  upon  them;  but  that  in  so  doing,  they  them- 
selves became  centres  of  oscillation.  Thus  we  learned  that 
while  perfectly  diathermic  bodies  allowed  the  waves  of 
heat 'to  pass  through  them  without  suffering  any  change  of 
temperature,  those  bodies  which  stopped  the  calorific  flux 
became  heated  by  the  absorption.  Through  ice,  itself,  we 
sent  a  powerful  calorific  beam ;  but  as  the  beam  was  of 
such  a  quality  as  not  to  be  intercepted  by  the  ice,  it  passed 
through  this  highly  sensitive  substance  without  melting  it. 
We  have  now  to  deal  with  gaseous  bodies ;  and  here  the 
interatomic  spaces  are  so  vastly  augmented,  the  molecules 
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are  so  completely  released  from  all  mutu.il  pntanglement, 
that  we  Bhouid  bo  almost  justified  in  concluding  that  gases 
and  va[ioiira  furnish  a  perfectly  open  door  for  the  passage 
of  the  calorific  wavca.  Thin,  indeed,  until  quito  recently, 
wa«  the  universal  belief,  and  the  conclusion  was  verified  by 
anch  experiments  as  had  been  made  on  atmospheric  dr, 
wMch  was  found  to  give  no  evidence  of  absorption. 

But  each  succeeding  year  a  igmenta  our  experimental 
powers ;  our  predecessors  were  often  obliged  to  fight  witi 
flints,  where  we  may  use  swords,  aiid  hence  the  conflict 
witli  Natrire  is  not  decided  by  their  discomfiture.  Let  ua, 
then,  teat  onco  more  the  diathermancy  of  atmospheric  air. 
We  may  make  a  preliminary  essay  in  the  fallowing  way: 
I  have  here  a  hollow  tm  cylinder  a  b  (fig.  89),  4  feet  long, 
and  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  wo  may 
send  our  calorific  rays.  We  must,  however,  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  passage  of  the  rays  through  the  air,  with  their 
passage  through  a  vacuum,  and  hence  we  must  have  some 
means  of  stopping  the  ends  of  our  cylinder,  so  aa  to  he 
able  to  exhaust  it.  Hero  we  encounter  our  first  experi- 
mental difficulty.  As  a  general  rule  obscure  beat  ia  more 
greedily  absorbed  than  luminous  heat,  and  aa  our  object  is 
to  make  the  absorption  of  a  highly  diathermic  body  sen^ 
blc,  wo  arc  most  likely  to  eficct  this  object  by  employing 
obscure  heat. 

Our  tube,  therefore,  must  be  stopped  by  a  substanee 
which  permits  of  the  free  passage  of  such  heat,  ^lall  we 
use  glass  for  the  purpose  ?  An  inspection  of  the  table  at 
page  311  shows  ns,  that  for  such  rays  plates  of  glass  would 
be  perfectly  opaque ;  we  might  as  well  stop  our  tube  with 
plates  of  metal.  Observe  here  how  an  investigator's  results 
are  turned  to  account  by  his  successors.  From  one  experi- 
ment buds  another,  and  science  grows  by  the  continual  deg- 
radation of  ends  to  means.  Had  not  Mclloni  discovered 
the  diathermic  properties  of  rocksalt,  we  should  now  bo  ut- 
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terly  at  a  loss.  For  a  time,  however,  I  waa  extremely  ham- 
pered by  the  diffionlty  of  obtainuig  plates  of  Ball  soffidently 
lai^e  and  pore  to  Stop  the  ends  of  my  tube.  But  a  sdentifio 
worker  does  not  long  lack  help,  and,  thanks  to  such  friend- 
ly lud,  I  have  here  platts  of  this  prccioQS  substance  which, 
by  means  of  these  caps,  Z  can  screw  mr-tight  on  to  the  ends 


of  my  cylinder.*    Ton  observe  two  stopcocks  attached  to 
the  cylinder ;  this  one,  c,  is  connected  with  an  air-pump,  by 

■  At  u  time  whcnl  wufp'ratljiniiccd  oFasnppIji)Frock3alt,l8teted 
my  winla  in  the  *  FhiloaoptJcd  Hagannc,'  and  met  with  an  ImtDcdinto  re- 
sponse from  Sir  John  QcneheL  Be  seat  me  a  block  of  salt,  accompanied 
by  a  note,  from  vbicb,  aa  it  icfera  to  tlie  pmpoee  for  which  the  mlt  was 
originally  designed,  I  will  make  an  extnct  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
eiamioe  the  extremely  remarlcable  point  to  which  the  eminent  writer  di- 
rects my  attention.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Szabo,  the  Hni^a- 
rian  Commiaaianer  to  the  International  Eihibition,  by  whom  I  have  been 
lalely  raised  to  comparatiie  opulence,  as  r^arda  tbo  poasesrion  of  roctcsalt. 
To  the  Messrs.  Fletcher,  of  Korthwich,  and  to  Mr.  Corbelt,  of  BiomS- 
groTc,  my  beat  thanks  are  also  doe  for  their  obliging  kindness. 

Here  follows  the  extract  from  Bir  J.  HerscIierB  note : — 'After  the  pntdl- 
oationof  my  paper  in  thoPliiL  Trans.,  1M0, 1  was  tcij  desirous  to  disen- 
gage myself  from  the  inSuenco  of  glass  prisms  and  lenses,  and  ascertain,  if 
poosiblo,  whether  inrcolily  my  insulated  heat  spots  ^rltln  thespeetram 
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vhioh  the  tube  can  bo  exhausted ;  while  through  this  other 
one,  c',  I  can  allow  air  or  any  other  gas  to  enter  the  tabe. 

At  one  tiid  oi'  the  cylinder  I  place  this  Leslie's  cobe  c. 
containing  boiling  water ;  and  which  is  coated  with  lamp- 
black, to  aogmcnt  its  i>owcr  of  radiation.  At  the  otbcr  end 
of  the  cylinder  stands  our  thermo-electric  pile,  from  which 
wires  lead  to  the  galvanometer.  Between  tlic  end  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  eource  of  heat  I  have  introduced  a  (in 
Bcreen,  t,  wliich,  when  withdrawn,  will  allow  the  calorifio 
rays  to  pass  throngh  the  tube  to  the  pile.  We  first  cshautit 
the  cylinder,  then  di-aw  the  screen  a  little  aside,  and  now 
the  rays  are  travcreing  a  vacuum  and  falling  upon  the  pile. 
The  tin  screen,  you  observe,  is  only  partially  withdrawn, 
and  the  st«njy  deflection  produced  by  the  heat  at  present 
transmitted  la  30  degrees. 

Let  ua  now  admit  dry  air ;  I  can  do  so  by  means  of  the 
cock  c',  from  which  a  iiiccc  of  flexible  tubing  leads  to  the 
bent  tubes  u,  u',  the  use  of  which  I  will  now  explain ;  n  ia 
filled  with  fragments  of  pumice  stone  moistened  with  a  so- 
lution of  caustic  potash  ;  it  is  destmcd  to  withdraw  what 

iTfrc  of  solar  or  (crrcstiul  origin.  Rocksilt  was  the  obvlooa  resource,  u>d 
after  miuij  and  fruitloss  cnilcarours  10  obtaiu  sufficicDtlj  lai^  and  puie 
spccimuns,  the  lulc  Dr.  SomcrriUe  was  so  good  as  to  acod  me  (aa  I  undn- 
stood  from  a  Triead  ia  Cbcsbirc)  Ilic  very  fine  block  nhich  I  now  forward 
It  is,  however,  mucli  cracked,  but  I  have  no  doubt  pieces  large  enongh  for 
leases  anil  prisma  (cspeciuUy  if  cemented  together)  might  be  got  from  il. 

'  But  I  was  Dot  prepurcd  for  the  working  of  it — CTidently  a  very  delieats 
and  difficult  process,  (I  proposed  to  iliitolve  off  the  comers,  tic,  and,  u  it 
were,  lick  it  into  shape)  and  though  I  luiTe  never  quite  lost  eight  of  ihe 
matter,  I  hare  not  yet  been  able  to  do  snjthiag  with  it :  meanwhile,  I  put 
It  bv.  On  looking  at  it  a  jear  or  two  adcr,  I  was  dismayed  to  End  it  hti 
lost  much  by  deliqucaecnee.  Accordingly,  1  potted  It  up  in  salt  in  an 
cirthcQ  dish,  with  iron  rim,  and  placed  it  on  an  upper  shelf  in  a  room  witli 
an  Aniott  stove,  vherc  it  baa  remained  ever  since. 

'If  you  should  find  it  of  any  use  I  would  ask  you,  if  possible,  to  lepeal 
my  experiment  as  descnbcd,  and  eeltle  that  point,  which  has  always  struck 
me  OS  a  very  iroporlant  one.' 
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ever  carbonic  acid  may  be  contained  in  the  air ;  u'  is  a  sim- 
ilar tube,  filled  with  fragments  of  pnmice  stone  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  intended  to  absorb  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  air.  Thus  the  air  reaches  the  cylinder  de- 
prived both  of  its  aqueous  vapour  and  its  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  now  entering, — ^the  mercury-gauge  of  the  pump  is  de- 
scending, and  as  it  enters  I  would  beg  of  you  to  observe 
the  needle.  If  the  entrance  of  the  air  diminish  the  radia- 
tion through  the  cylinder — if  air  be  a  substance  which  is 
competent  to  destroy  the  waves  of  ether  in  any  sensible 
degree — ^this  will  be  declared  by  the  diminished  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer.  The  tube  is  now  full,  but  you  see  no 
change  in  the  position  of  the  needle,  nor  could  you  see  any 
change  even  if  you  were  close  to  the  instrument.  The  air ' 
thus  examined  seems  as  transparent  to  radiant  heat  as  the 
vacuum  itself. 

By  changing  the  screen  I  can  alter  the  amount  of  heat 
falling  upon  the  pile ;  thus,  by  withdrawing  it,  I  can  cause 
the  needle  to  stand  at  40°,  60%  00°,  70°  and  80°  in  succes- 
sioQ ;  and  while  it  occupies  each  position  I  can  repeat  the 
experiment  which  I  have  just  performed  before  you.  In 
no  instance  could  you  recognize  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  needle.  The  same  is  the  case  if  I  push  the  screen  for- 
ward, so  as  to  reduce  the  deflection  to  20  and  10  degrees. 

The  experiment  just  made  is  a  question  addressed  tc 

Nature,  and  her  silence  might  be  construed  into  a  negative 

reply.     But  a  natural  philosopher  must  not  lightly  accept  a 

negative,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  put  our  question 

in  the  best  possible  language.    Let  us  analyse  what  we 

have  done,  and  first  consider  the  case  of  our  smallest  d" 

flection  of  10  degrees.    Supposing  that  the  wr  is  not  i 

fectly  diathermic ;  that  it  really  intercepts  a  small  port 

— say  the  thousandth  part  of  the  heat  passing  through  * 

tube — that  out  of  every  thousand  rays  it  struck  down  on 

should  we  be  able  to  detect  this  execution  ?    This  absoil 

16* 
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timi,  if  it  took  place,  would  lower  the  deflection  the  tlioO' 
aandth  part  of  ten  degrees,  or  the  liuodredth  jKirt  of 
degree,  a  diminutian  which  it  noold  lie  impossibto  for  yoa 
to  see,  even  if  you  were  cIobo  to  the  galvanometer.*  la 
the  cose  here  eupposed,  the  total  rpiantity  iff  fuxtt  fulling 
upon  t/ie  pih  is  no  incotisiderable,  that  a  enutii  Jhiction  <^- 
it,  even  if  absorbed,  might  uxU  escape  dettxtion. 

But  we  have  Dot  confined  ourselves  to  a  small  qoanti^ 
of  heat ;  the  result  was  the  aame  wbca  the  deficction  wa 
80°  as  when  it  wus  10°.  Here  I  roust  ask  you  to  sharpot 
your  attcniion  and  accompany  me,  for  a  liiuc,  over  rather 
difficult  ground.  I  want  now  to  make  clearly  intelli^bk 
to  you  an  iniporlant  peculiaiity  of  the  gaIvaiioiDOt«r. 

The  needle  being  at  zero,  let  us  suppose  a  quantity  of 
heat  to  fall  upon  the  pile,  sufficient  to  produce  a  deflecli<» 
of  one  degi'cc.  Suppose  that  I  afterwards  augment  the 
quantity  of  heat,  bo  as  to  produce  deflections  of  two  de- 
grees, three  degrees,  four  degrees,  five  degrees ;  I  then 
know  that  the  quantities  of  heat  which  produce  these  do> 
flections  stand  to  each  other  in  the  ratios  of  1  :  2  :  3  :  4  : 5 ; 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  produces  a  deflection  of  5°  be- 
ing exactly  five  times  that  which  produces  a  deflection  of 
1°.  But  this  proportionality  exists  only  so  long  as  the  de- 
flections do  not  exceed  a  certain  magnitude.  For,  as  the 
needle  is  drawn  more  and  more  aside  from  zero,  the  cur- 
rent acts  upon  it  at  an  ever  augmenting  disadvantage 
The  case  is  illustrated  by  a  sailor  working  a  capstan ;  he 
always  applies  his  strength  at  right  angles  to  the  lever, 
for,  if  he  applied  it  obliquely,  only  a  portion  of  that  strength 
would  be  effectii'c  in  laming  the  capstan  round.  And  in 
the  case  of  our  electric  current,  when  the  needle  is  very 
oblique  to  the  current's  direction,  only  a  portion  of  its  force 


•It  will  be  bomc  in  mind  tliatl  am  hsregpcakiugofya/roiiomrfrtt 
tt  of  thermomclric  degrees. 
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« 

is  effective  in  moving  the  needle  round.  Thus  it  happens, 
that  though  the  quxmtity  of  heat  may  be,  and,  in  our  case, 
w,  accurately  expressed  by  the  strength  of  the  current 
which  it  excites,  still  the  larger  deflections,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  give  us  the  action  of  the  whole  current,  but 
only  of  a  part  of  it,  cannot  be  a  true  measure  of  the 
amount  of  heat  falling  upon  the  pile. 

The  galvanometer  now  before  you  is  so  constructed 
that  the  angles  of  deflection,  up  to  30°  or  thereabouts,  are 
proportional  to  the  quantities  of  heat ;  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  move  the  needle  from  30°  to  31°  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  required  to  move  it  from  0°  to  1°.  But  beyond  30° 
the  proportionality  ceases.  The  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  move  the  needle  from  40°  to  41°  is  three  times  that  ne- 
ceasary  to  move  it  from  0°  to  1° ;  to  deflect  it  from  60°  to 
51°  requires  five  times  the  heat  necessary  to  move  it  from 
0°  to  1°  ;  to  deflect  it  from  60°  to  61°  requires  about  ten 
times  the  heat  necessary  to  move  it  from  0°  to  1° ;  to  de- 
flect it  from  70°  to  71°  requires  nearly  twenty  times,  while 
to  move  it  from  80°  to  81°  requires  more  than  fifty  times 
the  heat  necessary  to  move  it  from  0°  to  1°.  Thus,  the 
higher  we  go,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  heat  represent- 
ed by  a  degree  of  deflection ;  the  reason  being,  that  the 
force  which  then  moves  the  needle  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
force  really  circulating  in  the  wire,  and  hence  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  heat  falling  upon  the  pile. 

By  a  certain  process,  which  I  will  not  stop  hero  to  de- 
scribe,* I  can  express  the  higher  degrees  in  terms  of  the 
lower  ones ;  I  thus  learn,  that  while  deflections  of  10°,  20°, 
30°,  respectively,  express  quantities  of  heat  represented  by 
the  numbers  10,  20,  30,  a  deflection  of  40°  represents  a 
quantity  of  heat  expressed  by  the  number  47  ;  a  deflection 
of  60°  expresses  a  quantity  of  heat  expressed  by  the  num- 

•  See  Appendix  to  Lecture  X. 


ber  80;  wliilc  tlio  deflections  60°,  70°,  60°,  express  quaS' 
titLes  of  hcnt  which  increase  in  a  mach  more  rapid  ratio 
than  the  deflcctiona  themselves. 

What  is  the  upshot  of  this  analj-sia  ?  It  w-ill  drive  0% 
I  think,  to  a  hetter  method  of  queationing  Nature.  It  leadi 
to  the  reflection  that,  when  wo  make  our  angles  rniaU,  the 
quantity  of  heat  falling  on  the  pile  is  so  inconsiderable,  that 
even  if  a  fraction  of  it  were  absorbed,  it  might  escape  de- 
tection; while,  if  wc  make  our  deflections  large,  by  em- 
ploying a  powerful  flux  of  heat,  the  needle  ia  iu  a  portion 
from  whicli  it  would  require  a  considerable  addition  or 
abstraotion  of  heat,  to  move  it.  Tbo  1,000th  part  of  the 
whole  radiation  ui  the  one  case  would  be  too  small,  abeo- 
lately,  to  be  mcasiired ;  the  1,000th  part  in  the  other  ca«c 
might  be  soniolliiug^  consiJernble,  without,  howcvfr,  b(>ing 
considerable  enough  to  aifect  the  needle  in  any  sensiUe  de- 
gree. When,  for  example,  the  deflection  is  over  80°,  ao 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  heat,  equivalent  to  15  or  20 
of  the  lower  degrees  of  the  galvanometer,  would  be  scarce- 
ly measurable. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  our  problem ;  it  is  tfiiai 
to  work  with  a  flux  of  heat  so  large  that  a  small  fractional 
part  of  it  will  not  be  infinitesimal,  and  still  to  keep  oar 
needle  in  its  most  sensitive  position.  If  we  can  acconf 
plish  this  wo  shall  augment  indefinitely  our  experimental 
.power.  If  a  fraction  of  the  heat,  however  small,  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  gas,  tee  can  migment  the  abaolitte  value  of 
that  fraction  hy  augmenting  the  total  of  which  it  is  a  frao\ 

Tlic  problem,  happily,  admits  of  an  efiectiye  practical 
solution.  You  know  that  when  we  allow  heat  to  fall  upoi 
the  opposite  faces  of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  the  currei* 
"^nerated  neutralise  oaeh  other  more  or  less;  and,  if  the 
inanlities  of  licat  falling  upon  the  two  faces  be  perfectly 
liJqual,  the  neutralisation  is  complete.    Our  galvanometer 
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needle  is  now  deflected  to  80°  by  the  flux  of  heat  passing 
through  the  tube ;  I  uncover  the  second  face  of  the  pile, 
famish  it  with  its  conical  reflector,  and  place  a  second  cube 
of  boiling  water  in  front  of  it ;  the  needle,  as  you  see,  de- 
scends instantly. 

By  means  of  a  proper  adjusting  screen  I  can  so  regulate 
the  quantity  of  heat  falling  upon  the  posterior  face  of  the 
pile,  that  it  shall  exactly  neutralise  the  heat  incident  upon 
its  other  face :  this  is  now  eflected ;  and  the  needle  points 
to  zero. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  powerful  and  perfectly  equal 
fluxes  of  heat,  falling  upon  the  opposite  faces  of  the  pile, 
one  of  which  passes  through  our  exhausted  cylinder.  If  I 
allow  air  to  enter  the  cylinder,  and  if  this  air  exert  any  ap- 
preciable action  upon  the  rays  of  heat,  the  equality  now 
existing  will  be  destroyed ;  a  portion  of  the  rays  passing 
through  the  tube  beiug  struck  down  by  the  air,  the  second 
source  of  heat  will  triumph ;  the  needle,  now  in  its  most 
sensitive  position,  will  be  deflected ;  and  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  deflection  we  can  accurately  calculate  the  ab- 
sorption. 

I  have  thus  sketched,  in  rough  outline,  the  apparatus  by 
which  our  researches  on  the  relation  of  radiant  heat  to 
gaseous  matter  must  be  conducted.  The  necessary  tests . 
are,  however,  at  the  same  time  so  powerful  and  so  delicate, 
that  a  rough  apparatus  like  that  just  described  would  not 
answer  our  purpose.    But  you  will  now  experience  no  diffi- 

i-ulty  in  comprehending  the  construction  and  application  of 
[he  more  perfect  apparatus,  with  which  the  experiments  on 
rascous  absorption  and  radiation  have  been  actually  made. 
&ee  Plate  I.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Between  s  and  s'  stretches  the  eaperimental  cylinder^  a 
hollow  tube  of  brass,  polished  within ;  at  s,  and  s',  are  the 
plates  of  rock  salt  which  close  the  cylinder  air-tight ;  the 
length  from  s  to  s',  in  the  experiments  to  be  flrst  recorded, 


IB  4  feet  c,  tlie  source  of  heat,  is  a  cube  of  cast  copper, 
filled  with  watf  r,  which  is  kept  continually  boiling  by  ibt 
lamp  u  Att;iclic(l  l«  the  cube  c  by  brazing  is  tbe  short 
<iylu]der  P,  of  the  same  diameter  as  tbe  experimenbil  eylin- 
der,  and  capable  of  being  connect«iI  air-tight  with  the  Irt- 
t«r  at  a.  Thu^  between  the  source  c  and  the  end  s'  of  the 
experimental  tube,  we  have  t/t-  /rotit  cJianibtr  f,  from 
vhioli  the  air  eon  be  removed,  i«a  that  the  rays  from  the 
Booroe  will  enter  the  cylinder  s  s'  unsifted.  To  prereal 
the  heat  from  the  source  c  ]>assiDg  by  conduption  to  the 
plate  at  s,  the  chamber  f  is  caused  to  pass  through  the 
vessel  T,  ill  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  continuaDy  tdrcn- 
lates,  entfi-iug  through  the  pipe  i  i,  which  dips  to  the  bot 
torn  of  tho  vessel,  and  escaping  through  the  waste-pipe  f  r. 
The  cxperimentjil  tube  and  the  front  chamber  are  comiect- 
ed,  independently,  ivith  the  air-pump  a  a,  so  that  either  of 
them  may  be  eshauslcd  or  filled  without  interfering  wiili 
the  other.  I  may  remark  that  in  later  arrangements  tlio 
experimental  cylinder  was  su])portod  apart  from  tbe  pimip, 
being  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  flexible  tube.  The 
tremulouH  motion  of  the  prmip,  which  occurred  when  the 
connection  was  rigid,  was  thus  com]»letely  avoided. 

V  is  tlie  thermo-electric  pile,  placed  on  its  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  experimental  tube,  and  furnished  with  its  two 
conical  reflectors,  c'  is  tlie  compeiisating  cvbe,  usod  to 
neutralise  the  radiation  from  c ;  h  is  tho  ousting  screen^ 
which  is  capable  of  an  exceedingly  fine  motion  to  rnlfftiQO. 
H  N  is  a  delicate  galvanometer  coDoeeted  with  tbe  j>i]o  , 
by  the  wires  m  w'.  The  graduated  tube  0  O  (to  the  ri*;' 
of  the  plate),  and  the  nppendagc  m  k  (attached  to  tbe  cC 
tre  of  the  experimental  tube)  shall  be  referred  to  more  pr- 
ticularly  liy  and  by. 

I  shonhl  h;irdly  sustain  your  interest  in  stating  tho  iiffi- 
cultios  which  at  lirst  beset  the  investigation  conducted  with 
this  apparatus,  or  tho  numberless  precautions  which  the 
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exact  balancbg  of  the  two  powerful  sources  of  heat,  here 
resorted  to,  rendered  necessary.  I  believe  the  experiments 
made  with  atmospheric  air  alone  might  be  nmnbered  by 
tens  of  thousands.  Sometimes  for  a  week,  or  even  for  a 
fortnight,  coincident  and  satisfactory  results  would  be  ob- 
tained ;  the  strict  conditions  of  accurate  experimenting 
would  appear  to  be  found,  when  an  additional  day's  ex- 
perience would  destroy  the  superstructure  of  hope,  and  ne- 
cessitate a  reconunencement,  under  changed  conditions,  of 
the  whole  enquiry.  It  is  this  which  daunts  the  experi- 
menter ;  it  is  this  preliminary  fight  with  the  entanglements 
of  a  subject,  so  dark,  so  doubtful,  so  uncheering ;  without 
any  knowledge  whether  the  conflict  is  to  lead  to  anytliing 
worth  possessing,  that  renders  discovery  difficult  and  rare. 
But  the  experimenter,  and  particularly  the  young  experi- 
menter, ought  to  know,  that  as  regards  his  own  moral  man- 
hood, he  cannot  but  win  if  he  only  contend  aright.  Even  with 
a  negative  result,  the  consciousness  that  ho  has  gone  fair- 
ly to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  as  far  as  his  means  allowed 
— the  feeling  that  he  has  not  shunned  labour,  though  that 
labour  may  have  resulted  in  laying  bare  the  nakedness  of 
liis  case — reacts  upon  his  own  mind,  and  gives  it  firmness 
for  future  work. 

But  to  return ; — ^I  first  neglected  atmospheric  vapour 
and  carbonic  acid  altogether,  concluding,  as  others  did 
afterwards,  that  the  quantities  of  these  substances  being 
BO  small,  their  effect  upon  radiant  heat  must  be  quite  in- 
appreciable ;  after  a  time,  however,  I  found  this  assump- 
tion leading  me  quite  astray.  I  first  used  chloride  of  cal- 
cium as  a  drying  agent,  but  had  to  abandon  it.  I  next  used 
pimiice  stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  had  to 
give  it  up  also.  I  finally  resorted  to  pure  glass  broken  to 
small  fragments,  wetted  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  inserted 
by  means  of  a  funnel  into  a  U  tube.  I  found  this  arrange- 
ment best,  but  even  here  the  greatest  care  was  needed.    It 


was  necessary  to  cover  cacli  column  with  a  layx>r 
glass  rmgmcnts,  for  I  found  that  ibo  Binatlest  part 
dtist  from  the  cork,  or  n  quantity  of  scaling  wax  nc 
thiin  tbc  twentieth-part  of  a  pin's  head  in  eizc,  ws 
sufficient,  if  it  reached  the  acid,  to  \~itiato  the  results 
drying-lubes  moreover  had  lo  he  trei^uently  ctianf 
the  orgaaii;  nialtiT  iil'  the  atmosphere,  infinitesimal 
it  "was,  soon  introdnoed  difitarbance. 

To  remove  the  carbonio  atad,  pore  Carrara  marl 
broken  into  fn^menta,  vetted  with  caustio  potash,  i 
trodnced  into  a  XT  tnbe.  These,  then,  are  Che  agei 
drying  the  gas  and  removing  the  carbonio  atid  wh: 
nsed  at  present ;  bat  previona  to  their  final  adoption. 
ployed,  to  dry  the  air,  the  arrangement  Bhown  in  P. 
where  the  glass  tubes  marked  t  y,  each  three  feet 
wore  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  after  which 
placed  two  U  tubes  a  z,  filled  with  pumice  stone  ai 
phuric  acid.  Hence,  tlie  mr,  in  the  first  place,  had  t 
over  18  feet  of  chloride  of  calcinm,  and  afterwards  th 
the  snlphuric  acid  tubes,  before  it  entered  the  expcrii 
tube  a  s'.  A  gas-liolder,  o  g,  was  employed  for 
gases  than  atmospheric  air.  In  the  investigation  on 
1  am  at  present  engaged,  this  arrangement,  as  I  hav< 
is  abandoned,  a  simpler  one  bemg  found  more  cffcctu 

My  assistant  has  now  exhausted  both  the  front  ch; 
F  and  the  experimental  tube  s  s'.  The  rays  are  p; 
from  the  source  c  through  the  front  chamber  ;  acroi 
plate  of  rocksalt  at  s,  through  the  experimental  tube, : 
the  plat*  at  s',  aftenvarda  impinging  upon  the  anteri( 
face  of  tho  pile  p.  This  radiation  is  neutralised  b; 
from  tho  compensating  cube  c'.  The  needle,  yon  wi 
serve,  is  at  zero.  We  will  commence  our  experimei 
applying  this  powerful  test  to  dry  air.  It  is  now  em 
tho  experimental  cylinder ;  but,  at  your  distance,  yo 
no  motion  of  the  needle,  and  thus  oar  more  powerful 
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of  experiment  fails  to  detect  any  absorption  on  the  part  of 
the  air.  Its  atoms,-  apparently,  are  incompetent  to  shatter 
a  single  calorific  wave  ;  it  is  a  practical  vacuum  as  regards 
the  rays  of  Tieat.  Were  you  quite  near,  however,  you 
would  see  a  deflection  of  the  needle  amounting  to  about 
one  degree.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  when  care- 
fully purified,  exhibit  the  action  of  atmospheric  air ;  they 
are  almost  neutral. 

But  the  neutral  quality  of  atmospheric  air  was  thought 
to  extend  to  transparent  gases  generally.  Let  us  see 
whether  this  is  correct.  I  have  here  a  gas-holder  of  olefiant 
gas, — common  coal  gas  would  also  answer  my  purpose.  I 
discharge  a  little  of  the  olefiant  gas  in  the  air,  but  you  see 
nothing;  the  gas  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  experi- 
mental tube  is  exhausted,  and  the  needle  points  to  zero ; 
and  now  we  will  allow  the  olefiant  gas  to  enter.  Observe 
the  effect.  The  needle  moves  in  a  moment ;  the  transpar- 
ent gas  strikes  down  the  rays  wholesale — the  final  and  per- 
mxment  deflection,  when  the  tube  is  full,  amounting  to  70 
degrees.  , 

I  will  now  interpose  a  metal  screen  between  the  pile  p 
and  the  end  s'  of  the  experimental  tube,  thus  entirely  cut- 
ting off  the  radiation  through  the  tube.  The  face  of  the 
pile  turned  towards  the  metal  screen  wastes  its  heat  speed- 
ily by  radiation ;  it  is  now  at  the  temperature  of  this 
room,  and  the  radiation  from  the  compensating  cube  alone 
acts  on  the  pile,  producmg  a  deflection  of  75  degrees.  But 
at  the  conmiencement  of  the  experiment  the  radiations  from 
both  cubes  were  equsd,  hence  the  deflection  76°  corresponds 
to  the  total  radiation  through  the  experimental  tube,  when 
the  latter  is  exhausted. 

Taking  as  unit  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  move 
the  needle  from  0°  to  l"",  the  number  of  units  expressed  by 
a  deflection  of  75°  is 

276. 


TUe  iiumbor  of  units  expressed  by  a  deflectkmof  "0*1 


Out  of  a  total,  therefore,  of  27C,  olefiant  gas  lias  etrock 
doATD  211 ;  that  k  about  Beven-niaths  of  the  tvIioIc,  or 
■  ftbout  SO  per  cent. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  as  if  an  opaque  lajor  had  been 
suddenly  precipitated  on  ««.  atcs  of  ealt,  when  the  gai 
entered?  The  substance,  ho  'er,  deposits  no  Buch  layer. 
I  discharge  a  current  of  the  oned  gas  against  a  poliahd 
plate  of  salt,  but  you  do  not  perceive  the  slightcfit  dimness. 
The  rocksall  plates,  moreover,  though  necessary  for  ciacl 
measuremcntN,  arc  not  necessary  to  show  tlie  deatnicUTC 
powers  of  this  gas.  Here  is  an  open  tin  cylinder  which  1 
interpose  between  the  ])ile  and  oi^  radiating  source ;  1 
force  oleliant  gas  gently  into  the  cylinder  from  this  gas- 
holder and  you  see  the  needle  6y  up  to  its  Btopa.  Obsen'C 
the  sniallneBB  of  the  quantity  of  gas  whicli  I  shall  next  use. 
I  cleanse  the  open  tube  by  forcing  a  current  of  air  throiigb 
it ;  the  needle  is  now  at  zero  ;  and  I  will  eimply  turn  thi» 
cock  on  and  off,  as  speedily  i^  I  cati.  A  more  babble  of 
the  gas  enters  the  tube  in  this  brief  interyal ;  still  you  sw 
that  its  presence  ciuses  the  needle  to  swuig  to  10°.  I  neit 
abolish  the  open  tube,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  free  air 
between  the  pile  and  eource ;  from  the  gasometer  I  dis- 
charge  olefiaut  gaa  into  this  space.  Tou  see  nothing  in  the 
air,  but  the  swing  of  the  needle  through  an  arc  of  60''  de- 
clares the  presence  of  this  invisible  barrier  to  the  calorifio 
rays. 

Thus,  it  is  shown  that  the  ethereal  undulations  which 
glide  among  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
without  hindrance,  are  powerfully  absorbed  by  the  molfr 
cules  of  olefiant  gas.  Wo  shall  find  olher  transparent  gasd 
also  almost  immeasurably  superior  to  air.  We  can  limit  at 
pleasure  the  nimiber  of  the  gaseous  atomSi  and  thus  yvf 
the  amount  of  destruction  of  the  ethereal  waves.    In  tlM 
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respect  gaseous  bodies  possess  a  great  advantage  over 
liquids  and  solids,  in  experiments  on  radiation.  AttachlDd 
to  the  air-pump  is  a  barometric  tube,  by  means  of  which  I 
can  admit  measured  portions  of  the  gafi.  The  experimen- 
tal cylinder  is  now  exhausted,  and  turning  this  cock  slowly 
on,  and  observing  the  mercury  gauge,  I  allow  the  defiant 
gas  to  enter,  till  the  mercurial  column  has  been  depressed 
an  inch.  I  observe  the  galvanometer  and  read  the  deflec- 
tion. Determining  thus  the  absorption  produced  by  one 
inch,  another  inch  is  added,  and  the  absorption  effected  by 
two  inches  of  the  gas  is  determined.  Proceeding  thus  we 
obtain  for  tensions  from  1  to  10  inches  the  following  ab- 
sorptions : — 


( 

Olefiant  G(u 

r. 

I  Onsions 

in  inched                                                    Absorption 

1             .                          .             .90 

2 

.     123 

3 

142 

4 

.     167 

6 

,     168 

6 

.     177 

7 

.     182 

8 

.     186 

9 

.     190 

10 

.     193 

The  imit  here  used  is  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
when  a  whole  atmosphere  of  dried  air  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  tube.  The  table,  for  example,  shows  that  one-thirtieth 
of  an  atmosphere  of  olefiant  gas  exercises  ninety  times  the 
absorption  of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  air. 

The  table  also  informs  us  that  each  additional  inch  of 
olefiant  gas  produces  less  destruction  than  the  preceding 
one.  A  single  inch,  at  the  commencement,  strikes  do^Ti 
©0  rays,  but  a  second  inch  strikes  down  only  33,  while  the 
addition  of  an  inch,  when  nine  inches  are  already  in  the 
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tube,  effects  iho  dci^tmction  of  only  3  raya.  Thifl  ia  wlat 
might  reafconiibly  be  oxpocled.  The  aumber  of  rays  emit- 
ted is  finite,  itiiil  ihe  discLargc  of  the  firet  inch  of  okfiwi 
gas  amongst  ttiom  lias  bo  thinned  their  ranks  that  the  eit- 
eution  prtiduced  by  the  GGCorid  inch  ie  naturally  less  than 
that  of  the  first.  This  exociition  must  diminish,  as  tLc 
nnmber  of  rays  capable  of  bein  ;  destroyed  by  the  gas,  I*- 
oomea  less ;  until,  finally,  all  absorbable  rays  being  renioic^ 
the  reradnal  heat  would  pass  through  ihe  gas  unimpeded.* 

But  BVpposiDg  the  quantity  of  gas  first  introduced  to  be 
BO  inconsiderable,  that  the  number  of  rays  cxttngtuahed  Ijj 
it  is  a  Tanbhing  quantity,  compared  with  the  total  number 
capable  of  being  destroyed,  we  might  then  reasonably  ei- 
poet  that,  lor  some  time  nt  least,  the  quantity  of  exccutioo 
done  would  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  gas  present. 
Tliat  a  double  quantity  of  gas  would  produce  a  double 
eifect,  a  treble  quanlily  a  treble  effect;  or,  in  general 
terms,  that  tlic  absoqnion  would,  for  a  time,  be  found  pm 
portional  to  the  density. 

To  test  this  idea  we  will  make  tisc  of  a  jiortion  of  lJ« 
apparatus  omitted  in  the  general  description,  o  o  (Plate 
I.)  ia  a  gradiiated  glass  tube,  the  end  of  which  dips  into  tb« 
basin  of  water  b.  The  tube  is  closed  above  by  means  of 
the  stopcock  r;  <!  d  is  a.  tube  containing  fragments  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  The  tube  o  o  is  first  filled  with  water  iqi 
to  the  cock  r,  and  the  water  ia  afterwards  carefully  dis- 
placed by  oleliaiit  gas  admitted  in  bubbles  from  belov- 
The  gas  is  admitted  into  the  experimental  cylinder  by  the 
cock  r,  and  as  it  enters,  the  water  liaes  in  o  o,  each  of 
whose  divisions  represents  a  volume  of  j'jlh  of  a  cubic  indu 
Successive  measures  of  this  capacity  are  permitted  to  entff 
the  tube,  and  the  absorption  in  each  particular  case  is  de- 
termined. 

In  the  following  table  the  first  column  contains  (be 
quantity  of  gas  admitted  into  the  tube ;  tho  second  con- 
■  See  Note  (7)  at  ihc  end  of  tlila  Lecture 
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tains  the  corresponding  absorption ;  the  third  column  con- 
tains the  absorption,  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
proportional  to  the  density. 


Ole/iant  Gas. 

Unit  uu 

McasnrcsofGUk 

1         .             .             , 

!Mure  |\^tli  of  a  cable  Incli. 

Absorption. 

Obeervod. 
2-2 

> 
Calculated. 

2-2 

2 

• 

4-5         . 

4-4 

3 

• 

6-6         . 

•  G'G 

4 

8-8         . 

8-8 

5 

110 

11-0 

C 

120 

• 

.       13-2 

1 

14-8 

15.4 

8 

.       16-8 

.      17-6 

9 

19-8 

.       19-8 

10 

22-0 

.      220 

11 

240 

.      24-2 

12 

26-4 

.       26-4 

13 

.       29-0 

.       28-G 

14 

.       80-2 

.       29-8 

15 

•            i 

^ 

.       83-6 

.       330 

This  table  proves  the  correctness  of  the  surmise,  that 
when  very  small  quantities  of  the  gas  are  employed,  the 
absorption  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the  density.  But 
<K>usider  for  a  moment  th6  tenuity  of  the  gas  with  which 
we  have  here  operated.  The  volume  of  our  experimental 
tube  is  220  cubic  inches ;  imagine  3^5 th  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
gas  diffused  in  this  space,  and  you  have  the  atmosphere 
through  which  the  calorific  rays  passed  in  our  first  experi- 
ment. This  atmosphere  possesses  a  tension  not  exceeding 
T  li  0  jth  of  that  of  ordinary  air.  It  would  depress  the  mer- 
curial column  connected  with  the  air-pump  not  more  than 
^l^fth  of  an  English  inch.  Its  action,  however,  upon  the 
calorific  rays  is  perfectly  measurable. 

But  the  absorptive  energy  of  olefiant  gas,  extraordinary 


flafik  ftbovc  t 
tho  espctimi 

o.i— the  nei 
Oie  vapour 
DicnUl  tube. 
Binks,  and  now 
will  stop  Ihe  iu 


Ks  it  b  showTi  to  bo  by  tho  foregoing  oxporimenta,  ie  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  various  vapoure,  the  action  of  which  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  illuetrate.  Here  !«  a  glass  flask,  r, 
(l!g.  90),  provided  with  a  brass  cap,  into  wliicU  a  atopcoct 
can  be  wtrowed  air-tight.  I  pour  a  smtdl  quaulity  of  snl- 
phuric  ether  mlo  the  flask,  and  completely  ro- 
lace,  tho  air  wtiioli  fills  the 
lid.  I  attach  the  flask  te 
ibc,  which  is  now  exbanstr 
iting  to  zero — and  permit 
;  flaak  to  enter  the  esjiori- 
)  mercnry  of  the  gaag« 
,  it  is  depressed  one  inch  I 
;r  supply  of  vapoor.  The 
monicDt  the  vapour  entered,  the  needle  moved, 
and  it  now  points  to  66°.  I  can  add  another 
inch,  and  again  dctLTmine  tho  absorjitioa,  a 
ihiid  inch  and  do  the  same  The  absorptions 
effected  by  fonr  inches,  introduced  in  tiiis  way,  arc  pven  ia 
the  following  table.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  place 
the  corrcHponding  absorptions  of  olcfiant  gas  in  the  tliitd 
column. 

tialp/turic  EUter. 

Trntrnm  CunM|imirtlii«  tUtarfUm 

In  Lncbo.  AbMrpUon.  ufOMluitOii. 


For  these  Icneions  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  th* 
vapour  of  anlphurio  ether  is  about  two  and  two-third  time* 
tho  absorption  of  defiant  gas.  There  is,  moreover,  no  pro- 
portionality between  the  quantity  of  vapour  and  the  at- 
sorption. 

But  rcfleclions  similar  lo  those  which  wo  have  already 
ajipJit-d  to  ole&aat  gaa  sre  also  appiicaXi]^  to  the  etlHW- 
Supposing  we  make  our  imit  measure  small  enough,  the 
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number  of  rays  first  destroyed  will  vanish  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number,  and,  for  a  time,  the  fact  will  proba- 
bly manifest  itself,  that  the  absorption  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  density.  To  examine  whether  this  is  the  case, 
the  other  portion  of  the  apparatus,  omitted  in  the  general 
description,  was  made  use  of.  k  is  one  of  the  small  flasks 
already  described,  with  a  brass  cap,  which  is  closely 
screwed  on  to  the  stopcock  o'.  Between  the  cocks  d  and 
.c,  which  latter  is  connected  with  the  experimental  tube,  is 
the  chamber  h,  the  capacity  of  which  was  accurately  deter- 
mined. The  flask  k  was  partially  filled  with  ether,  and  the 
air  above  the  liquid  removed.  The  stopcock  d  being  shut 
off  and  c  turned  on,  the  tube  s  s'  and  the  chamber  m  are 
exhausted.  The  cock  c  is  now  shut  o%  and  d  being  turned 
on,  the  chamber  m  becomes  filled  with  pure  ether  vapour. 
By  turning  d  off  and  c  on,  this  quantity  of  vapour  is  allow- 
ed to  diffuse  itself  through  the  experimental  tube,  where 
its  absorption  is  determined ;  successive  measures  are  thus 
sent  into  the  tube,  and  the  effect  produced  by  each  is  noted. 
In  the  following  table  the  unit  measure  made  use  of  had 
a  volume  of  rl^th  of  a  cubic  inch. 

Sulphuric  MJier, 


MeasaroL 

AboorpUon. 

Observed, 

Calcniated. 

1 

6*0         .         .         .         . 

4-6 

2 

.       10-8 

9-2 

4 

19-2         .         .         .         . 

18-4 

5 

24-5 

.       280 

6 

29-6 

.      27-0 

7 

84-6        .        .        .         . 

.      82-2 

8 

880        .        .        .        . 

86-8 

9 

44-0        .         .        .         . 

41-4 

10 

4C-2        .        .         .         . 

46-2 

11 

.       50-0        .         .        .        . 

60-6 

12 

52-8         .        .         .        . 

65-2 

13 

.       660        .         .        .        . 

69-8 

14 

.       h1'^ 

C4-4 

15 

. 

50-4        ..         . 

690 
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We  htre  find  tlial  tho  proportion  betveen  dessity  and 
absorption  holds  sensibly  good  for  tlic  first  eleven  measures, 
after  whicli  the  dcvialion  from  proportionality  gradnallj 


No  doalH,  for  smnllcr  measures  tlian  t  jsth  of  a  cntnc 
indi  the  above  law  Iiolda  still  more  rigidl;  true ;  and  b 
a  mutable  locality  it  would  be  e  isy  to  determine,  witli  per- 
fect aecaracy,  y'^tb  of  tbe  absoi  [ttion  produced  by  tLe  first 
measure ;  this  would  correspond  to  xf'tstli  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  Ti^nr.  Hut,  before  entering  the  tube,  the  vapour  haJ 
only  tbe  tension  due  to  tbe  temperature  of  the  laboratory, 
namely  12  inches.  This  would  require  to  be  multiplied  l)y 
2*5  to  bring  it  up  lo  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  tbe 
T^g(th  of  a  cubic  inch  wouhl,  on  being  diffiiscd  through  s 
tube  pos8i.sMing  a  capacity  of  aao  cubic  inches,  liave  a  Ico- 
Bion  of  ^J-Xs'iXrii'oB^iffi'jiijth  of  an  atmosphore  I 

Those  (.-vpcriincntH  with  ether  and  olcGant  gas  eliow  thil 
not  only  do  gaseoua  boilies,  at  tbe  ordinary  tension  of  the 
atmosphere,  uficr  an  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  r:i- 
diant  heat ;  not  only  arc  the  interstitial  spaces  of  sucli  gafcs 
incompetent  to  allow  the  ctheiMial  undulations  free  passage; 
but,  also,  that  their  density  may  be  reduced  vastly  beloi', 
that  which  corresponds  to  the  atmosplieria  pressure,  and 
still  the  door  thus  opened  is  not  wide  cnoagh  to  let  the  on- 
dulations  through.  There  is  something  in  the  constitutioQ 
of  tbe  individual  molecules,  thus  sparsely  scattered,  wbidi 
enables  tlioin  to  destroy  the  calorific  wa^es.  The  destrw 
tion,  howcicr,  is  merely  one  of  fonn ;  there  is  no  absuloie 
loss.  Through  dry  air  tbe  heat  rays  pass  without  senallj 
wanning  it ;  tbrough  oloBant  gas  and  ether  vapour  lliey 
cannot  pass  thus  freely  ;  but  every  wave  withdrawn  from 
the  radiant  sheaf  produces  its  equivalent  motion  in  the  bodj 
of  the  abftorbiug  gas,  and  raises  its  temperature.  It  is  i 
case  of  transference,  not  of  anniliilatiou.  I  might  extoi 
the  cvpcrimenta  to  all  available  volatile  liquids,  and  abw 
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yoa  that  the  same  rule  holds  good  for  the  vapours  of 
aU. 

Before  changing  the  source  of  heat  here  made  use  of,  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  action 
of  a  few  of  the  permanent  gases  on  radiant  heat.  To 
measure  the  quantities  introduced  into  the  experimental 
tube,  the  mercury  gauge  of  the  air-pump  was  made  use  of. 
In  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  following  absorptions 
correspond  to  the  tensions  annexed  to  them,  the  action  of 
a  full  atmosphere  of  air,  which,  as  you  remember,  produces 
a  deflection  of  1°,  being  taken  as  unit : — 

Carbonic  Oxide, 

AbsoipUon. 
Tension 
in  inches. 

0.6 

1-0 

1-6 

2-0 

2-5 

30 

8-6 

As  in  former  cases,  the  third  column  is  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  absorption  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  density  of  the  gas ;  and  we  see  that  for  seven  measures, 
or  up  to  a  tension  of  3'6  inches,  the  proportionality  holds 
strictly  good.  But  for  large  quantities  this  is  not  the  case ; 
when,  for  instance,  the  unit  measure  is  6  inches,  instead  of 
balf-an-inch,  we  obtain  the  following  results : 

Absorption, 
Tension 
In  Incbeai 

5 

10 
16 

The  case  of  carbonic  oxide  is  therefore  similar  to  that  of 
defiant  gas.  Carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  other  gases,  though  difiering  in  the  energy  of 

10 


Observed. 

Calculated. 

2-5 

2-5 

6-6 

60 

80 

7-6 

100 

.       100 

12-0 

.       12-6 

160 

.       160 

176 

.       17-6 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

18     . 

18 

82-6 

86 

45     . 

64 
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their  absorption,  anil  all  of  tbem  exceeding  carbonic  oside, 
exhibit,  when  small  and  large  quantities  are  used,  a  simtbr 
deportment  towards  radiant  heat. 

Tims,  then,  in  the  case  of  some  pases,  we  find  an  ahno!^ 
absoliito  incompetence  on  the  part  of  tiieir  atoms  to  be 
shaken  by  Uio  olherenl  waves.     They  remnin  practicaUy  ut 
rest  when  the  undulations  spei  1  amongst  them,  white  tJic 
atcmu  of  other  gases,  struck  by  these  Ramo  undalations,  ab- 
sorb tJicir  motion,  and  become  themselves  centres  of  best 
We  have  now  to  examine  what  gaseous  bodies  are  compe- 
tent to  do  in  this  latter  capacity ;   wo  have  to  enqDiif 
whether  these  atoms  and  molecules,  which  can  accept  mo- 
tion from  the  ether  in  such  very  different  degrees,  are  not 
also  characterised  by  their  competency  to  impart  motion 
to  the  ether  in  diHercnt  degrees;  or,  to  nsc  the  common    | 
language,  having  learned  something  of  the  power  of  diScr-  1 
cut  gases,  as  absorbers  of  radiant  heat,  we  have  now  to  en-    I 
quire  into  their  cajiaciliea  as  radiator*.  ' 

I  hai'c  here  an  arrangement,  by  me.ins  of  wliieli  we  cm 
pnt  the  necessary  (juestion,  wiiicb  baa  hitherto  received 
only  a  negative  reply,  p  (fig.  01)  is  the  therm o-electric  pile  , 
with  its  two  conical  reflectors ;  h  is  o  double  Bcreen  of  p^ 
islied  tin ;  a  is  an  argand  burner,  consisting  of  two  eonce^ 
trie  perforated  rings ;  c  is  a  copjwr  ball,  which,  during  the 
experiments,  is  heated  tinder  redness ;  while  the  tube  ( I 
leads  to  a  gas  holder.  When  tlio  hot  ball  c  is  placed  <a 
the  burner  it  warms  the  air  in  contact  with  it ;  an  ascend 
ing  current  is  thna  established,  which,  to  some  extent,  icU 
upon  llic  pile.  To  ncutraliso  this  action  a  largo  LesUc'l 
cube,  L,  filled  with  nater,  a  few  degrees  above  the  air  ii 
temperature,  is  placed  before  the  opposite  face  of  the  pile- 
Tlie  aeedJe  being  thus  brought  to  zero,  tiie  gas  is  forced, 
by  a  gentle  water  pressure,  through  the  orifices  of  tho  , 
burner ;  it  meets  iha  ball  c,  glides  afong  its  surface,  and 
ascends,  in  a  warm  current,  in  front  of  the  pile.     The  r»n 
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from  the  heated  gas  goBh  fortli  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
rows aguost  the  pile,  and  the  oooseqnent  deflection  of  the 

Flg.»l, 


galvanometer  needio  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  radia- 
tion. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  the  second 
column  of  the  following  table,  the  numbers  there  recorded 
marking  the  extreme  liinlt  to  which  the  needle  swung, 
when  the  rays  from  the  gas  fell  upon  the  pile : — 

AbMiptlon. 


Oijgea 

Nitrogen 


SS-0 
M-0 

ei-0 


CutMuiic  oiide 
CattioDic  add . 
Nitrons  oxide  . 
Olefiant  gH     . 


804 
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>  absorptju,! 


In  order  to  compare  the  radiation  with  the  absorptjta^l 
I  hare  ))laced  in  the  third  column  the  dt^flectioos  due  lo  tW 
absorption  of  the  name  gases,  at  .1  common  tension  of  5 
inches.  We  eeo  that  radiation  and  absorption  go  hand  in 
hand;  ihat  the  molecule  which  shows  itself  competent  to 
intereefft  a  caloriSc  flux,  shows  itself  competent,  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree,  to  ffenerate  a  calorific  flux.  That,  in 
short,  a  caj>acity  to  accept  motion  from  the  ether,  and  to 
impart  motion  to  the  ether,  by  gaseous  bodies,  arc  correla- 
tive propertieai 

And  here,  be  it  remarked,  we  are  relieved  from  aH  con- 
BlderatioDS  regarding  the  influence  of  cohc^on,  on  the  re- 
sults. In  solids  and  liquids  the  particles  arc  more  or  less 
in  thrall,  and  caiinot  bo  considered  as  individaaUy  fr«a 


The  difference  in  point  of  radiative  and  absorptive  power, 
between  alum  and  rocksalt,  for  example,  might  be  fairly 
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regarded  as  due  to  their  character  as  aggregates,  held  to- 
gether by  crystallising  force.  But  the  difference  between 
olefiant  gas  and  atmospheric  air  cannot  be  explained  in  this 
way ;  it  is  a  difference  dependent  on  the  individual  mole- 
cules of  these  substances,  and  thus  our  experiments  with 
gases  and  vapours  probe  the  question  of  atomic  constitution 
to  a  depth,  quite  unattainable  with  solids  and  liquids. 

I  have  refrained  thus  far  from  giving  you  as  full  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  absorptive  powers  of  gases  and 
vapours  as  the  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus  al- 
ready described  would  enable  me  to  do,  knowing  that  I 
had  in  reserve  results,  obtained  with  another  apparatus, 
which  would  better  illustrate  the  subject.  This  second  ar- 
rangement is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  first ;  only  two 
changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  it.  The  first  is, 
that  instead  of  making  a  cube  of  boiling  water  my  source 
of  heat,  I  employ  a  plate  of  copper,  against  which  a  thin 
steady  gas-flame  from  a  Bunsen's  burner  is  caused  to  play ; 
the  heated  plate  forms  the  back  of  my  new  front  chamber, 
which  latter  can  be  exhausted  independently,  as  before. 
This  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  sketched  in  fig.  92,  the 
chimney  a  being  added.  The  second  alteration  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  tube  of  glass  of  the  same  diameter,  and  2 
feet  8  inches  long,  for  the  tubd  of  brass  s  b\  Plate  I. 
All  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  remain  as  before.  The 
gases  were  introduced  in  the  manner  already  described  into 
the  experimental  tube,  and  from  the  galvanometric  deflec- 
tion, consequent  on  the  entrance  of  each  gas,  its  absorption 
was  calculated. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  absorptions  of 
several  gases,  at  a  common  tension  of  one  atmosphere : — 

Abeorptlon  at 
Name.  80  inobM  tetiBlOD. 

Air        .  •  .  •  .1 

Oxygen  ....         1 


Nam.. 

AliawpUoDof 
10  Inetiei  ICBtMB 

Nitrogen 

CUoriDc 

1 
1 
39 

njdrocblorie  acid      . 
Carbonic  oiidc 

63 

CarboDic  ociJ 

00 

NitrooB  oiido 

8sa 

Sulphide  of  byJraswi 

Sulphuroaa  ftcid 
Olcfianl  gaa 

970 
1198 

He  most  powerful  anil  delicate  tests  that  I  have  Ijcon 
able  to  apply  have  not  yet  enabled  me  to  establish  a  diffo 
enco  Victivccn  osygcu,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  air.  The 
absorption  of  these  subatancea  is  exceedingly  smalt— prob- 
ably even  smaller  than  I  have  made  it.  The  more  perfect- 
ly llic  above-named  gases  are  purified,  the  more  closely 
docs  their  action  apjiroach  to  that  of  a  vacuum.  And  vfao 
can  say  that  the  best  drying  apparatus  is  perfect  9  I  can- 
not even  say  that  snlpburic  acid,  however  pore,  may  not 
yield  a  modicum  of  vapour  to  the  gases  passing  through  it, 
and  thus  make  the  absorption  by  those  gases  appear  great- 
er than  it  oiigbt.  Stopcocks  also  must  be  greased,  vti 
hence  may  contribute  an  infinitesimal  impurity  to  the  air 
passing  through  them.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  ia 
certain  that  if  any  further  advance  should  be  made  in  the 
purification  of  the  more  feebly  acting  gases,  it  will  only 
serve  to  augment  the  enormous  differences  of  abaorptim 
exhibited  by  the  foregoing  table. 

Ammonia,  at  the  tension  of  an  atmosphere,  excrta  an 
absorption  at  least  1,195  times  that  of  the  air.  If  I  inter- 
pose  this  metal  screen  between  the  pile  and  the  experiment- 
al tube,  the  needle  will  more  a  little,  but  so  little  that  yoa 
entirely  fail  to  see  it.    "What  does  this  experiment  mean? 
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Why,  that  this  ammonia  which,  within  onr  glass  tube,  is 
as  transparent  to  light  as  the  air  we  breathe,  is  so  opaque 
to  the  heat  radiating  from  our  source,  that  the  addition  of 
a  plate  of  metal  hardly  augments  the  opacity.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  does  not  augment  it  at  all,  and  that 
this  light  transparent  gas  is  really  as  black,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  the  calorific  rays,  as  if  the  experimental  tube 
were  filled  with  ink,  pitch,  or  any  other  impervious  sub- 
stance. 

In  the  case  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  air,  the 
action  of  a  whole  atmosphere  is  so  small  that  it  would  be 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  determine  the  action  of  a  frao^ 
tional  part  of  an  atmosphere.  Could  we,  however,  make 
such  a  determination,  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
other  gases  would  come  out  still  more  forcibly  than  in  the 
last  table.  In  the  case  of  the  energetic  gases,  we  know 
that  the  calorific  rays  are  most  copiously  absorbed  by  the 
portion  of  gas  which  first  enters  the  experimental  tube,  the 
quantities  which  enter  last  producing,  in  many  cases,  a 
merely  infinitesimal  effect..  If,  therefore,  instead  of  com- 
paring the  gases  at  a  common  tension  of  one  atmosphere, 
we  were  to  compare  them  at  a  common  tension  of  an  inch, 
we  should  doubtiess  find  the  difference  between  the  least 
absorbent  and  the  most  absorbent  gases  greatly  augmentr 
ed.  We  have  already  learned  that  for  small  quantities,  the 
heat  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  gas  present. 
Assuming  this  to  be  true  for  air  and  the  other  feeble  gases 
referred  to ;  taking,  that  is,  their  absorption  at  1  inch  of 
tension  to  be  ^^th  of  that  at  30  inches,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing comparative  effects.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  ever 
case,  except  the  first  four,  the  absorption  of  1  inch  of  tl 
gas  was  determined  by  direct  experiment. 

Abtoirptlofi  ftt 
NaiD«u  1  inch  teoAloo. 

Air       •  .  .  •  •        1 

Ozjgen  .  .  •  •        1 


NitrogMi  . 

Il71ln1g1.11 
Cblorinu 
Brontiae 
CariwEic  oilde 
Ujdrolmiinic  adJ 
Kiltie  oiido 
Nitratts  Diidc    . 
Sulphide  of  liydrogtai 

Olclunt  gas 
Sulpburoua  acid 

"Wliftt  extraordinary  differences  in  the  conistitTitioii  and 
character  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  various  gases  do  tlic 
above  results  reve.1l!  For  every  iniUvidual  ray  sltuelt 
down  by  the  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen — the  am- 
monia strikes  down  a  brigade  of  7,260  rays ;  the  ole&uil 
gas  a  brigade  of  7,950  ;  while  the  sulphurous  acid  destrov! 
8,800.  Wilh  these  results  before  us,  we  can  hardly  help 
attemjiting  to  visualise  the  atoms  themselves,  trying  to  dis- 
cern, with  the  eye  of  intellect,  the  actual  physical  qualities 
on  which  these  vast  differences  depend.  These  atoms  are 
particles  of  matter,  plunged  in  an  elastic  medium,  accepting 
its  motions  and  imparting  their  motions  to  it.  Is  tlie  hope 
unwarranted,  that  wo  may  be  able  finally  to  make  radiant 
heat  such  a  fcdcr  of  atomic  constitution,  tliat  we  shall  be 
able  to  inl'er  fconi  their  action  upon  it,  the  mcclianism  of 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  themselves  ? 

Have  we  even  now  no  glimpse  of  the  atomic  qoalitiai 
necessary  to  form  a  good  absorber  ?  You  remember  onr 
experiments  with  gold,  siUer,  and  copper ;  you  recollect 
how  feebly  tliey  radiate  and  how  feebly  they  absorb.  We 
heated  them  by  boilbg  water ;  tliat  is  to  say,  we  imparted, 
by  the  contact  of  the  water,  motion  to  their  atoms ;  sUB 
this  motion  was  imparted  with  extreme  Elowness  to  U» 
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ctber  in  which  those  atoms  swung.  That  their  particles 
glide  through  the  ether  with  scarcely  any  resistance  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  length  of  time  which  they  require 
to  cool  in  vacuo.  But  we  have  seen  that  when  the  motion 
which  the  atoms  of  the  above  bodies  possess,  and  which 
they  are  incompetent  to  transfer  to  the  ether,  is  imparted, 
by  contact,  to  a  coat  of  varnish,  or  to  a  coat  of  chalk  or 
lampblack,  or  even  to  flannel  or  velvet,  these  bodies  soon 
waste  the  motion  on  the  ether.  The  same  we  found  true 
for  glass  and  earthenware. 

In  what  respect  do  those  good  radiators  differ  from  the 
metals  referred  to  ?  In  one  profound  particular — ^the  met- 
als are  elements  ;  the  others  are  comjHmnds,  In  the  metals 
the  atoms  swung  singly ;  in  the  varnish,  velvet,  earthen- 
ware and  glass,  they  swung  in  groups.  And  now,  in  bodies 
as  diverse  from  the  metals  as  can  possibly  be  conceived,  we 
find  the  same  significant  fact  making  its  appearance.  Oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  air,  are  elements,  or  mixtures 
of  elements,  and,  both  as  regards  radiation  and  absorption, 
their  feebleness  is  declared.  They  swing  in  the  ether  with 
scarcely  any  loss  of  moving  force.  They  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  compound  gases  as  a  smooth  cylinder  turn- 
ing in  water  does  to  a  paddle-wheel.  They  create  a  small 
comparative  disturbance. 

We  may  push  these  considerations  still  further.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  position  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  in  the  last  table.  Chlorine  is  an  extremely  dense 
and  coloured  gas ;  bromine  is  a  far  more  densely-coloured 
vapour ;  still  we  find  them,  as  regards  perviousness  to  the 
heat  of  our  source,  standing  above  every  transparent  com- 
pound gas  in  the  table.  The  act  of  combination  with  hy- 
drogen produces,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  substances,  a 
transparent  compound ;  but  the  chemical  act,  which  aug- 
ments the  transparency  to  light,  augments  the  opacity  to 

16* 
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Ileal ;  hydrochloric  acid  Bl>BorlHi  more  than  chlorine ;  and 
hj'ilrobromic  acid  absorbs  moro  tlian  bromine. 

Further,  I  have  hc-ru  the  element  bromina  in  Uio  liqiud 
condition  ;  I  eiu-lotw  a  iiortion  of  it  in  tiiJs  glsss  cell ;  thg 
Liyer  is  of  u  thickness  sufficient  to  cxtingnish  utterly  tlw 
flame  of  a  hunj)  or  cjindle.  But  1  place  a  candle  iu  frooi 
of  the  cell,  and  a  tliermo-clect  lile  behind  it ;  the  prompt 
movement  of  the  needle  dciMares  tlie  pa.s«sgB  of  radiant 
beat  through  the  bromine.  a  consists  entirely  of  the 

obscure  rays  of  the  candle,  for  mo  light,  ns  I  have  stated, 
is  utterly  cut  oil'.  I  remove  the  candle,  aud  put  in  ita  place 
our  copper  bail,  healed  not  quite  to  redness.  The  needlt 
at  once  flies  to  iti«  stops,  ebowiug  the  transparency  of 
bromine  to  llio  he;it  emitted  by  the  ball.  I  cannot 
iodine  in  a  solid  st;Lt<',  but,  li.i]'iiily,  it  dissolves  in  bi-iulpliide 
of  carbon.  I  have  here  the  densely  coloured  liquid  in  this 
glues  cell.  I  throw  the  parallel  electric  beam  upon  the  screen; 
this  solution  of  iodine  completely  cats  the  hght  off;  but 
if  I  bring  my  pile  into  the  path  of  the  beam,  the  violence 
of  the  needle's  motion  8hows  how  copious  is  the  traoEmiB- 
sion  of  the  obscure  rays.  It  is  impossible,  I  tlunk,  to  close 
our  eyes  upon  this  convergent  evidence  that  the  free  atoms 
swiuR  with  ease  in  the  ether,  while  when  grouped  to  oscil- 
lating systems,  Ihcy  cause  its  waves  to  swell,  imparting  to 
it,  as  compound  molecules,  an  amount  of  motion  which  was 
quite  beyond  their  power  to  commimicate,  as  long  as  they 
remained  un combined. 

But  it  will  occur  to  you,  no  doubt,  that  lampblack, 
which  Is  an  elementary  substance,  is  one  of  the  best  ab- 
sorbers and  radiators  in  n.iture.  Let  as  examine  this  eub- 
stanco  a  little ;  ordinary  lampblack  contains  many  impiu^ 
ities ;  it  has  various  hydro-carbons  condensed  within  it,  and 
these  hydro-carbons  are  all  powerful  absorbers  and  radia- 
tors. Lampblack,  therefoix?,  as  hitherto  applied,  can  hardly 
be  considered  an  clement  at  all.  I  have,  hcnvcver,  had  these 
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hydro-carbons  in  great  part  removed,  by  carrying  through 
red  hot  lampblack  a  current  of  chlorine  gas ;  but  the  sub- 
stance has  continued  to  be  both  a  powerful  radiator  and  a 
powerful  absorber.  Well,  what  is  lampblack  ?  Chemists 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  an  allotropic  form  of  the  diamond : 
here,  in  fact,  is  a  diamond  reduced  to  charcoal  by  intense 
heat.  Now,  the  allotropic  condition  has  long  been  defined 
as  due  to  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  a  body's  parti- 
cles ;  hence,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  arrangement,  which 
causes  such  a  marked  physical  difference  between  lampblack 
and  diamond,  may  consist  of  an  atomic  grouping,  which 
causes  the  body  to  act  on  radiant  heat  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
pound. I  say  such  an  arrangement  of  an  element,  though 
exceptional,  is  quite  conceivable ;  and  I  shall  show  you  this 
to  be  eminently  the  case  as  regards  an  allotropic  form  of 
our  highly  ineffectual  oxygen. 

But,  in  reality,  lampblack  is  not  so  impervious  as  you 
might  suppose  it  to  be.    Melloni  has  shown  it  to  be  trans- 
parent, in  an  unexpected  degree,  to  radiant  heat  emanating 
from  a  low  source,  and  I  have  prepared  an  experiment 
which  will  corroborate  his.    Here  is  a  plate  of  rock-salt, 
which,  by  holding  it  over  a  smoky  lamp,  has  been  so  thick- 
ly coated  with  soot  that  it  does  not  allow  a  trace  of  light 
from  the  most  brilliant  gas  jet  to  pass  through  it.    I  place 
the  plate  upon  its  stand,  and  between  it  and  this  vessel  of 
boiling  water,  which  is  to  serve  as  our  source  of  heat,  I 
place  a  screen.    The  thermo-electric  pile  is  at  the  other.side 
of  the  smoked  plate.    The  needle  is  now  at  zero,  and  I 
withdraw  my  screen ;  instantly  the  needle  moves,  and  its 
final  and  permanent  deflection  is  52°.    I  now  cleanse  the 
salt  perfectly,  and  determine  the  radiation  through  the  v 
smoked  plate, — it  is  71°.    Now,  the  value  of  the  defl< 
tion  62°,  expressed  with  reference  to  our  usual  unit, 
90,  and  the  value  of  71°,  or  the  total  radiation,  is  abo^ 
300.   Hence,  the  radiation  through  the  soot  is  to  the  whoK 
radiation  as 
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222:  85  —  100: 


that  is  to  say,  33  per  cent,  of  the  incident  heat  has  heea 
transmitted  by  the  lajer  of  lauiphlack. 

Iodide  of  methyl  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tbe  e\» 
nicnt  iodine  with  tbo  radical  methyl  Exposure  to  light 
usually  sets  a  portion  of  tb3  iodine  free,  and  colours  the 
liquid  a  rich  brown.  In  a  B<  ;8  of  experiments  on  the 
radiation  of  heat  through  lit  Is,  I  compared,  as  regards 
their  powers  of  transmiasioi-,  strongly  coloured  speci- 
men of  the  iodide  of  methyl,  tb  a  perfectly  transparent 
one;  there  ivaa  no  difference  hntwecn  them.  The  iodine, 
which  produced  so  marked  an  lect  on  Ught,  did  not  sefr  j 
ribly  aSeet  radiant  heat.  Hem  are  the  numbers  whidl  \ 
exprecs  the  portion  of  the  total  radiation  intercepted  by 
the  transparent  and  coloured  liquids  respectively: — 

AbaorpttoD  p«  KDt 
Iodide  of  mMliyl  {transparent)  ,  ,  ,     SB'S 

"  "      (strongly  coloured  trith  iodine)        .     BS-S 

Tbo  source  of  heal,  in  this  case,  was  a  spiral  of  platinmt 
wire  raised  to  bright  redness  by  an  electric  current  Oi- 
looking  through  the  coloured  liquid,  the  incandeacen* 
spiral  was  visible.  I  therefore  intentionally  deepened  the 
colour  by  adding  iodine,  until  the  solution  was  of  suffi- 
cient opacity  to  cut  off  wholly  the  light  of  a  brilliant  jet 
of  gas.  The  transparency  of  the  liquid  to  the  radiaot 
heat  was  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  addition  of  the 
iodine.  The  luminous  heat  was,  of  course,  cut  off;  but 
this,  as  compared  with  the  whole  radiation,  was  bo  small 
iLS  to  be  insensible  in  the  experiments. 

It  is  known  that  iodine  dissolves  freely  in  the  bisnl- 
phido  of  carbon,  the  colour  of  the  solution  in  thin  layers 
being  a  splendid  purple ;  but  in  layci-s  of  moderate  tbicl- 
ness  it  may  be  rendered  perfectly  opaque  to  light.  I  dis- 
solved a  quantity  of  iodine  in  the  liquid,  sufficient,  when 
introduced  into  a  cell  0-07  of  an  iueh  wide,  to  cut  off  the 
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light  of  the  most  brilliant  gas  flame.  Comparing  the 
opaque  solution  with  the  transparent  bisulphide,  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained : — 

AbsoiptioiL 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  (opaque)    .  .  .     12*5 

"  **      (transparent)         .  .     12'6 

Here  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  iodine,  perfectly  opaque 
to  a  brilliant  light,  was  without  measurable  eflfect  upon 
the  heat  emanating  from  our  platinum  spiral. 

The  same  liquid  was  placed  in  a  cell  0*27  of  an  inch  in 
width;  that  is  to  say,  a  solution  which  was  perfectly 
opaque  to  light,  at  a  thickness  of  0*07,  was  employed  in  a 
layer  of  nearly  four  times  this  thickness.  Here  are  the 
results : — 

Absorption. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  (transparent)  .  .18*8 

"  "     (opaque)     .  .  .    19-0 

The  difference  between  both  measurements  lies  within  the 
limits  of  possible  error. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  decompose  in  you- 
presence  the  light  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  to  project  th^ 
spectrum  of  the  light  upon  the  screen  behind  me.  Fo? 
this  purpose,  I  employed  a  prism  of  transparent  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  The  liquid  is  contained  in  a  wedgenshaped 
flask  with  plane  glass  sides;  it  draws  the  colours  very 
widely  apart,  and  produces  a  more  beautiful  effect  than 
could  be  obtained  with  a  glass  prism.  My  object  is  now 
to  project  a  little  spectrum  on  this  small  screen.  Behind 
the  screen  I  have  placed  my  thermo-electric  pile,  which  is 
connected  with  the  large  galvanometer  in  front  of  the 
table.  The  spectrum,  as  you  observe,  is  about  1^  inches 
wide  and  2  inches  long,  its  colours  being  rendered  very 
vivid  by  concentration.  If  I  removed  the  screen,  the  red 
and  extra-red  of  the  spectrum  would  fall  upon  the  pile 
behind,  and  doubtless  produce  a  thermo-electric  current. 
But  I  do  not  wish  any  of  the  light  to  fall  upon  the  instru- 
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mcut ;  I  viiah  to  sliow  you  tliat  wo  have  bore  a  spectrara 
which  you  rnDnot  eee,  and  that  yoii  may  eutirely  detacli 
the  noD-luminooa  spectrum  from  the  lumioous  oiu'. 
Here,  then,  is  a  second  prism,  filled  with  the  bisulphide  of 
carboD,  in  which  iodine  has  been  dissolred.  I  remoTe  tbu 
tranisparent  prisni,  and  put  the  opaque  one  ciactly  io  iti 
place.  The  spectmm  has  disaj  pcared;  there  is  no  lon'^T 
a  trace  ot  light  upon  the  screen;  but  a  thermal  Bpectruni 
ia  still  there.  The  obscure  rays  of  the  electric  lamp  bare 
traversed  the  opaque  liquid,  have  been  refracted  like  the 
lumiuoufl  ones,  and  are  now,  though  invisible,  impingiog 
npon  the  ecrecta  before  you.  I  prove  this,  by  removing 
the  screen :  no  light  strikes  the  pile,  but  you  see  that  the 
heat  falling  upon  it  is  eoni]»ctont  "to  dash  violently  aside 
the  needles  of  our  large  galvanomctGr. 

I  have  shown  you  tho  action  of  gases  apon  radiant 
heat,  witli  our  glass  experimental  tube  and  our  new  source 
of  heat.  Let  nie  now  refer  to  the  action  of  vapours,  as 
examined  ivith  the  same  apparatus.  Here  I  have  several 
glass  flasks,  each  fuiniahed  with  a  brass  cap,  to  which  t 
stopcock  can  be  screwed.  Into  each  I  pour  a  quantity  of 
a  volatile  liquid,  reserving  a  flask  for  each  liquid,  bo  as  to 
render  admixture  of  the  vapours  impossible.  From  each 
flask  I  remove  the  air, — not  only  the  air  above  the  liquid, 
but  tho  air  dissolved  in  it.  Ttiia  latter  bubbles  freely 
away  when  the  flask  is  exhausted ;  I  now  attach  my  flask 
to  the  exhausted  experimental  tube,  and  allow  the  vapour 
to  enter,  without  permitting  any  ebullition  to  occur.  The 
mercury  column  of  the  pump  sinks,  and  when  the  re 
quired  depression  lias  been  obtained,  I  cut  oflf  the  supply 
of  vaponr.  In  this  way,  the  vapours  of  the  substances 
mentioned  in  the  next  table  have  been  eiiamincd,  at  pre» 
Bures  of  01,  0'5,  and  1  inch,  respectively. 
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Absorption  of  Taponrs 

at  tho  preuares 

01         0-5         1-0 

Bisulphide  of  carbon     .            .            .      15        47        62 

Iodide  of  metbyl 

35       147       242 

Benzol  . 

66       182       267 

Chloroform 

85       182       236 

Methylic  alcohol 

.     109       390       590 

Amylene 

182       685       822 

Sulphuric  ether 

.     800       710      870 

Alcohol 

.     325       622 

Formic  ether 

480       870     1075 

Acetic  ether 

590       960     1195 

Propionate  of  ethyl 

.     596       970 

Boracic  acid 

.     620 

Tliese  numbers  refer  to  the  absorption  of  a  whole  at- 
mosphere of  dry  air  as  their  unit ;  that  is  to  say,  ^th  of 
an  inch  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapour  does  fifteen  times 
the  execution  of  30  inches  of  atmospheric  air ;  while  -^th 
of  an  inch  of  boracic  ether  vapour  does  620  times  tho 
execution  of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  atmospheric  air. 
Comparing  air  at  a  pressure  of  0*01  with  boracic  ether  at 
the  same  pressure,  the  absorption  of  the  latter  is  probably 
180,000  times  that  of  the  former. 


NOTE. 

(7)  A  wave  of  ether  starting  from  a  radiant  point  In  all  directions,  In 
B  nmform  medium,  constitutes  a  spherical  shell,  which  expands  with  the 
velocity  of  light  or  of  radiant  heat  A  ray  of  light,  or  a  ray  of  heat,  is  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  wave,  and,  in  the  case  here  supposed,  the  rays 
would  be  the  radii  of  the  spherical  shell.  Tho  word  *  ray,'  however,  is 
used  in  the  text,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  as  equivalent  to  the  term  unu 
of  heat  Thus,  calling  the  amount  of  heat  intercepted  by  a  whole  atmos* 
phere  of  air  1,  the  amount  intercepted  by  ^th  of  an  atmosphere  of  ole* 
fiant  gas  is  90. 
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I  om  here  tLc  method  of  calibrating  thL^  galvanometer  wliidi 
MeUoni  recommends,  us  koring  nothing  to  bo  deared  be  n-RiuA 
ftcm^,  promptncae,  anil  precision.  His  own  Btntcment  of  IIk 
method,  translated  from  La  TUenaoclirosc,  page  59,  ia  "• 
followa : — 

Two  small  vessilsi,  v  v,  arc  Lalf- 
fillcd  witb  mercury,  nnd  connect«i, 
eeparately,  liy  two  Hliort  wires,  with 
tLe  cxtrfmitic-Fi  □  n  of  the  palvano- 
meter.  The  vcssel.t  and  wires  thus 
disposed  make  no  change  iu  the  ac- 
tion of  tho  instrument ;  the  thermo- 
electric current  being  freely  trans- 
mitted, ns  before,  from  tho  pile  to 
the  galvanometer.  But  if,  by 
means  of  a  wire  F,  a  communiention 
be  established  between  the  two  tcsscIs,  part  of  the  current  wiU 
paaa  through  this  wire  and  return  to  the  pile.  The  qnantiljot 
electricity  circulating  in  the  galvanometer  will  be  tbUB  dinUB- 
bhed  and  viith  it  the  deflection  of  the  needle. 

Suppose,  then,  that  bj  this  artifice  wo  have  reduced  the  gii- 
vanomctric  deviation  to  its  fovurth  or  fifth  jmrt ;  iu  other  wo^li^ 
supposing  tliat  the  needle  being  at  10  or  13  degrees,  uodertbc 
action  of  a  eonsl^int  eourcc  of  heat,  placed  at  a  fixed  distunw 
■  from  the  pile,  that  it  descends  to  2  or  3  degrees  when  a  portion 
of  tho  current  ia  diverted  by  the  external  wire;  I  say  thatbj 
causing  the  source  to  act  from  various  distances,  and  obscmog 
■n  each  case  the  (ofni  deflection,  and  the  reduced  deflection,^ 
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have  all  the  data  necessary  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  deflec- 
tions of  the  needle,  to  the  forces  which  produce  these  deflections. 

To  render  the  exposition  clearer,  and  to  furnish,  at  the  same 
time,  an  example  of  the  mode  of  operation,  I  wUl  take  the  num- 
bers relating  to  the  application  of  the  method  to  one  of  my 
thermo-muldplicrs. 

The  external  circuit  being  interrupted,  and  the  source  of  heat 
being  sufficiently  distant  from  the  pile  to  give  a  deflection  not 
exceeding  5  degrees  of  the  galvanometer,  let  the  wire  be  placed 
from  V  to  V ;  the  needle  falls  to  l°-5.  The  connection  between 
the  two  yessels  being  again  interrupted,  let  the  source  be  brought 
near  enough  to  obtain  successively  the  deflections : — 

6%  10%  15%  20%  26%  30%  85%  40%  46°. 

Interposing  after  each  the  same  wire  between  v  and  v  we  ob- 
tain the  following  numbers : — 

l'-5,  3%  4°-5,  6'-3,  S'^'i,  lI°-2,  W'd,  22''-4,  29'*-7. 

Assuming  the  force  necessary  to  cause  the  needle  to  describe 
each  of  the  first  degrees  of  the  galvanometer  to  be  equal  to  unity, 
we  have  the  number  5  as  the  expression  of  the  force  corresponding 
to  the  first  observation.  The  other  forces  arc  easily  obtained  by 
the  proportions : — 

1-6 :  6=a :  x=  f^  a=3-833  a* 

where  a  represents  the  deflection  when  the  exterior  circuit  is 
closed.    We  thus  obtain 

6,  10,  16-2,  21,  28,  87-3. 
for  the  forces,  corresponding  to  the  deflections, 

6%  10%  16%  20%  26%  80^ 

In  this  instrument,  therefore,  the  forces  are  sensibly  propor- 
tional to  the  arcs,  up  to  nearly  15  degrees.  Beyond  this,  the  pro- 
portionality ceases,  and  the  divergence  augments  as  the  arcs  in- 
crease in  size. 

The  forces  belonging  to  the  Intermediate  degrees  are  obtained 
with  great  ease  either  by  calculation  or  by  graphical  construc- 
tion, which  latter  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  these  determinations. 

*  That  is  to  say,  one  reduced  current  is  to  the  total  current  to  which 
it  corresponds,  as  any  other  reduced  current  is  to  its  corresponding  total 
current 
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By  thcsQ  w 

Korera       . 

Differences 
In  t!ii»  table  w 


1 


:a  WT  fin<I, 

.    13",  H',  16%  Ifl",  17',  18*.  IS",  80*,  Sr. 
.    la.  Ml,  la-B,  Ifl-S,  11-4,  lid,  10-8,  21,  524 
.    II,  l-l.  11. 11, 1.2,  la,  !■»,  va. 

.     22°,  38°,  i!i",  S»°,  S«%  87%  S8%  89 

.    230,  !4-9,  S6'4,  38,  SUT,  31'S,  83-4,  U-S,  3T4l 

.     H,  1-5,  1-6,  1-7,  1-8,  IB,  2. 

vit  tako  inio  account  any  of  the  dt^nn 
preceding  tUo  IStli,  t>ecauae  the  fc  t^a  cairespoadiog  to  cacb  at 
them  posscssca  tlia  Bame  value  aa  tU^  deflection. 

The  forces  corrospondiiig  to  the  first  80  d^graes  being  knom, 
nothing  is  caucr  tban  to  dctemuDe  the  values  of  ttie  forces  com- 
sponding  to  8S,  40,  43  degrees  &u>J  upwards. 
The  reduc4xl  doQcctiona  of  these  tUreo  arcs  are, 

15" -3,  aa'^,  £0°-7. 
Let  ns  consider  (hem  separately ;  commcatcing  vritb  the  first 
la  the  first  place,  then,  15  degrees,  according  to  our  t^IculiitioD, 
arc  equal  to  15-2 ;  we  obtain  the  value  of  the  decimal  0-3  by  mul- 
tiplying this  fraction  by  the  difference  11  which  exists  betwwn 
the  13th  an  1 10th  degrees ;  for  we  have  evidently  the  proportioii 


1:11=0-3;I^03. 

The  value  of  tlio  reduced  deflection  corresponding  to  the  35th 
degree  will  not,  therefore,  be  15°-3,  but  15''-3-|-0''-3=15=-5.  Bf 
similar  cousi.lemlions  we  find  a3°-5+0°-6=24''-l,  instead  of 
2S''-4,  and  Sii"!  instead  of  20°-7  for  the  reduced  deflections  of  40 
ami  45  degrees. 

It  now  only  remains  to  calculate  the  forces  belonging  to  tlirae 
three  deflections,  15^-B,  24°'l,  and  SG"-?,  by  means  of  the  esptes- 
sion  3-333  a ;  thi.4  gives  us, 

Ibc  forces,  61-7,  BO-3,  122-8. 

for  the  degrees,  »6,  40,  40. 
Comparing  these  numbeis  with  those  of  the  preceding  taUe, 
wc  see  that  the  acnsitivencss  of  our  galvanometer  diminiabea  coo- 
Bidcrably  when  wc  nsc  dcflectiona  greater  than  30  degrees. 


LECTURE   XI. 

[April  3,  1862.] 

ACnON  OF  ODOROUS  SUBSTANCfS  UPON  BADIAMT  HEAT — ^ACTION  OF  OZONK 
UPON  RADIANT  HEAT — DETERMINATION  OF  THE  RADIATION  AND  ABSORP- 
TION OF  OASES  AND  VAPOURS  WITHOUT  ANT  SOURCE  OF  HEAT  EXTERNAL 
TO  THE  GASEOUS  BODY — DYNAMIC  RADIATION  AND  ABSORPTION — RADIA- 
TION THROUGH  THE  EARTH^S  ATMOSPHERE — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  AQUEOUS 
TAPOUR  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE  ON  RADIANT  nEAT*-KX)NNECTION  OF  THE 
RADIANT  AND  ABSORBENT  POWER  OF  AQUEOUS  TAPOUR  WITH  METEORO- 
LOGICAL  PHENOMENA. 


appendix:   FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  THE   ACTION  OF  HUMID  AIR. 

SCENTS  and  effluvia  generally  have  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  observant  men,  and  they  have  formed  fa- 
vourite illustrations  of  the  'divisibility  of  matter.'  No 
chemist  ever  weighed  the  perfume  of  a  rose ;  but  in  ra- 
diant heat  we  have  a  test  more  refined  than  the  chemist's 
balance.  The  results  brought  before  you  in  our  last  lecture 
would  enable  you  to  hear  me  without  surprise,  were  I  to 
assert  that  the  quantity  of  volatile  matter  removed  from  a 
hartshorn  bottle  by  any  person  in  this  room,  by  a  single  act 
of  inhalation,  would  exercise  a  more  potent  action  on  ra- 
diant heat,  than  the  whole  body  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
which  the  room  contains.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  other 
odours,  and  see  whether  they  also,  notwithstanding  their 
almost  infinite  attenuation,  do  not  exercise  a  measurable  in- 
fluence on  radiant  heat. 

I  will  operate  in  this  simple  way :  here  is  a  number  of 
small  and  equal  squares  of  bibulous  paper,  which  I  roll  up 
thus,  to  form  little  cylinders,  each  about  two  inches  in 
length.    I  moisten  the  paper  cylinder  by  dipping  one  end 
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of  it  into  an  aromatic  oU ;  the  oil  creeps  'by  capillary  attru 
tKHl  throiigli  \]iv.  jtfipcr,  and  the  nhole  of  the  cylinder  is 
BOW  moist.  I  introduce  the  rolled  paper  thiia  into  a  gW 
tabe  of  such  a  diameter  that  the  cylLader  fills  it  without 
being  squcCKyd,  and  between  my  drying  apparattis  and  the 
experimental  cylinder  I  jilace  the  tube  containing  Ute 
Boented  pajwr.  The  expr""""*a]  cylinder  is  now  cxhaort- 
ed,  and  the  needle  at  seru ;  aing  this  cock  on,  I  alJior 
dry  ur  to  pass  gently  thro  the  folds  of  the  eatanu«d 
paper.  Here  the  air  takes  ..^  ^e  perfume  of  the  aroimtuc 
oil,  and  cariiea  it  into  the  esperimcntal  tube.  The  absoip- 
tion  of  an  atmosphere  of  dry  air  we  know  to  be  unity ;  il 
prodnces  a  deflection  of  one  degree ;  hence,  any  additioiul 
absorption  which  these  experiments  reveal,  must  be  due  ic 
the  scent  whidi  accoinpanies  the  air. 

The  following  tabic  will  give  a  condensed  view  of  tlie 
absorption  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  it ;  air  at  tiit 
tension  of  one  atnio-^jihere  being  regarded  as  tmity : — 

I'erf limes. 


Sunt  of  Feiniun 

AbwrfUo 

PachouH 

no 

Sandfli  Wood 

S2 

Geranium       . 

33 

OilofCIoTca 

836 

Otto  of  Rosea 

.         86B 

Bo^mot       .        .        . 

44 

i-epoli            .        .        . 

47 

Lavcniicr 

60 

Lemon 

65 

Portugal                   .         . 

67 

Thj-mo 

C8 

Roeemnry 

74 

Oil  of  Laurel  . 

SO 

Camomile  Flowers  . 

67 

Cassia    .... 

109 

Spikcnani      . 

SCO 

Aniacod 

S73 
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The  nnmber  of  atoms  of  air  here  in  the  tube  most  be 

regarded  as  aknost  infinite  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 

odours  ;  still  the  latter,  thinly  scattered  as  they  are,  do,  in 

the  case  of  pachonli,  30  times  the  execation  of  the  air ;  otto 

of  roses  does  upwards  of  36  times  the  execution  of  the 

air ;  thyme,  74  times ;  spikenard,  355  times ;  and  aniseed 

372  times  the  execution  of  the  air.    It  would  be  idle  to 

speculate  on  the  quantities  of  matter  implicated  in  these 

results.    Probably  they  would  have  to  be  multiplied  by 

millions  to  bring  them  up  to  the  tension  of  ordinary  air. 

Thus,— 

The  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  riolets, 
Stealing  and  gi?ing  odour, 

owes  its  sweetness  to  an  agent,  which,  though  almost  infi- 
nitely attenuated,  may  be  more  potent,  as  an  intercepter  of 
terrestrial  radiation,  than  the  entire  atmosphere  from 
*  bank '  to  sky. 

Li  addition  to  these  experiments  on  the  essential  oils, 
others  were  made  on  aromatic  herbs.  A  number  of  such 
were  obtained  from  Covent  Garden  Market;  they  were 
dry,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  not  green,  but  withered.  Still  I  fear  the 
results  obtained  with  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  pure,  on 
account  of  the  probable  admixture  of  aqueous  vapour.  The 
aromatic  parts  of  the  plants  were  stufied  iuto  a  glass  tube 
eighteen  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Previous  to  connecting  them  with  the  experimental  tube, 
they  were  attached  to  a  second  air-pump,  and  dry  air  was 
carried  over  them  for  some  minutes.  They  were  then  con- 
nected with  the  experimental  cylinder,  and  treated  as  the 
essential  oils ;  the  only  difierence  being  that  a  length  of 
eighteen  inches,  instead  of  two,  was  occupied  by  the  herbs. 

Thyme,  thus  examined,  gave  an  action  thirty-three  times 
that  of  the  air  which  passed  over  it. 
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Peppermint  exercised  Ibirtj-four  times  the  ncUon  of  lJ» 
•ir. 

S]«;araiint  exercised  thirty-eight  times  the  action  of  d» 
•ir. 

Lavender  excn^jaed  thirty-two  times  the  actioa  of  di 

Wormwood  exercised  forty  sue  times  the  sctloo  of  d» 
ur. 

Cinnamon  exercised  tifly-threc  times  tlic  action  of  ik 
ikir. 

As  nlroaily  hinted,  I  fear  that  these  results  may  be 
complicated  with  the  action  of  aqueous  vapour :  ila  quan- 
tity, however,  mnst  have  been  inSnitcEilnuil. 

There  is  nnotlier  substance  of  <;''<^*'t  interest  to  lb* 
chemist,  but  the  atiabablo  quantities  of  which  are  sow- 
note  as  almost  to  ehide  measurementi  to  which  we  may;^ 
ply  the  test  of  radiant  heat.  I  mean  that  extraordiniry 
substance,  ozone.  This  body  is  known  to  bo  liberated  it 
the  oxygen  electrode,  when  water  is  decomposed  by  an 
electric  current.  To  investigate  its  action  I  h.id  constnirt- 
ed  three  dliFerent  decomposing  cells.  In  the  first,  whidi  I 
shall  cUl  No.  1,  the  platinum  pbtes  used  as  electrodes  bad 
about  four  square  inches  of  surface  ;  the  plates  of  the  «»■ 
ond  (No.  2)  had  two  square  inches  of  surface  ;  wliile  tte 
plates  of  the  third  (No.  3)  liad  only  one  square  inch  of  sD^ 
face,  each. 

My  reason  for  using  electrodes  of  different  sires  wis 
this ; — On  first  applying  radiant  beat  to  the  examination  of 
ozone,  I  constructed  a  decomposing  cell,  in  which,  to  dt 
minish  the  resistance  of  the  current,  very  large  platinnn 
plates  were  used.  The  oxygen  thus  obtained,  and  which 
ought  to  have  embraced  the  ozone,  showed  ficarcely  any  of 
the  reactions  of  this  substance.  It  hardly  discoloured 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  was  almost  without  action  on  ra- 
diant heat.    A  Eccoud  decomposing  apparatus,  with  smaller 
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plates,  was  tiled,  and  here  I  found  both  the  action  on  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  on  radiant  heat,  very  decided.  Being 
nnable  to  refer  these  differences  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
different  magnitudes  of  the  plates,  I  formally  attacked  the 
Bubject  by  operating  with  the  three  cells  above  described. 
CaUiug  the  action  of  the  main  body  of  the  electrolytic  oxy- 
gen unity ;  that  of  the  ozone  which  accommpanied  it,  in 
the  respective  cases,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Number  of  Cell  Absorption. 

No.  1 20 

No.  2 84 

No.  3 47 

Thus  the  modicum  of  ozone  which  accompanied  the 
oxygen,  and  in  comparison  to  which  it  is  a  vanishing  quan- 
tity, exerted,  in  the  case  of  the  first  pair  of  plates,  an  action 
twenty  times  that  of  the  oxygen  itself,  while  with  the  third 
pair  of  plates  the  ozone  was  forty-seven  times  more  ener- 
getic than  the  oxygen.  The  influence  of  the  size  of  the 
plates,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  dermty  of  the  current 
where  it  enters  the  liquid,  on  the  production  of  the  ozone, 
is  rendered  strikingly  manifest  by  these  experiments. 

I  then  cut  away  portions  of  the  plates  of  cell  No.  2,  so 
as  to  make  them  smaller  than  those  of  No.  3.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  plates  was  accompanied  by  an  augmentation  of 
the  action  upon  radiant  heat ;  the  absorption  rose  at  once 
from  34  to 

65. 

The  reduced  plates  of  No.  2  here  transcend  those  of 
No.  3,  which,  in  the  first  experiments,  gave  the  largest 
action. 

The  plates  of  No.  3  were  next  reduced,  so  as  to  make 
them  smallest  of  all.  The  ozone  now  generated  by  No.  3, 
effected  an  absorption  of 

85. 


3liu  nv  eee  that  the  iictioa  upon  radiant  heat  ndTaua 
gg  fbf  sfce  of  the  electrodes  is  dimiDisbed. 

IImI  is  knomi  to  be  Tcry  doslnictive  of 
eafpcCling  tlie  developement  of  heat  at  tijc  email  eAectrods 
of  the  cell  last  made  use  of,  I  Burrounded  the  cell  with 
mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt.  Kept  thus  cool,  the  al)- 
eorption  of  the  ozono  gencmted  rose  to 
130. 

Tliesc  Gxpcrimenls  on  the  action  of  ozone  upon  radiM 
heat  were  made,  before  I  was  acquainted  with  the  n- 
M^arohes  of  MM.  Da  la  Rive,  Soret,  and  Meidinger,  on  thai 
Bnbf^tance.  There  is  a  perfect  correspondence  in 
Bults,  though  there  is  uo  resemblanoe  between  oor  moda 
of  experiment.  Such  a  correspondence  in  calculated  to 
augmont  oor  confidence  in  radiant  heat,  as  an  investigator 
of  molecular  condition.* 

"  M,  Meiiiinger  commcncea  hlapoper  by  showing  liie  nliEonce  of  ipw- 
lociit  belnpca  Ihoor;  and  cxpciimGOli  in  Uic  dccomposJUon  of  water,  lin 
difference  showing  ilaclf  vcrj  decidedly  in  a  defidenej  of  oxj-gen  vim  * 
fNTivnf  «u  ilroitg.  On  heating  bin  electrolyte,  ho  found  that  thtsdiF 
fpTvntc  disappeared,  the  proper  qiuiotily  of  oij-gen  being  Ihea  UbenlEA 
Df  nt  once  Burmised  that  the  defect  of  oiygen  might  be  duo  to  the  forna- 
lion  of  ozooc ;  but  how  did  the  substnnce  act  lo  produce  the  cUminaliaa  «( 
the  oijgen  ?  If  the  defect  were  duo  to  Ihc  great  denaily  of  the  oione,  llx 
destruction  of  thia  substance,  by  heal,  would  restore  the  oiygon  to  its  trae 
volume.  Strong  heating,  however,  which  destroyed  the  oEone,  prodncrf 
DO  alteration  of  TDluiue,  hcaeo  U.  Ueidinger  concluded  that  tfaeellW 
which  he  abfierved  was  not  duo  to  the  ozoiio  which  remained  mixed  wiib 
the  oivgcD  itself.  He  finally  concluded,  and  Justified  his  condusiaa  b; 
Btttisfaclory  ciperimentB,  that  the  loia  of  oiygcn  waa  due  to  the  foniuli" 
in  the  water,  of  pcroiido  of  hydrogen  by  the  ozone;  the  oiygen  being  flro 
withdrawn  from  the  tube  to  which  it  belonged.  He  also,  as  M.  De  I»  IE" 
had  previously  done,  experimented  with  electrodes  of  <liffctent  siecs,  inJ 
found  lliu  Ios9  of  oxygen  mueli  luoro  considerable  wbiii  a  small  cleelfOih 
■"aa  ugoci  than  with  a  luje  one  ;  whence  he  inferred  that  tho  Jonnaliiai  o* 
""one  waa  faciUtnted  by  augmtntiug  ihc  dcnsilg  of  the  cairtnt  at  Iktfhu 
"n  'Itcinidc  and  tliclrol^t  mnt.     Tlie  Same  Con  elusion  ia  deduccdlln 
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The  quantities  of  ozone  with  which  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments were  made,  must  bo  perfectly  unmeasurable  by 
ordinary  means.  Still  its  action  upon  radiant  heat  is  so 
energetic,  as  to  place  it  beside  olefiant  gas,  or  boracic  ether, 
as  an  absorbent — ^bulk  for  bulk  it  might  transcend  either. 
No  elementary  gas  that  I  have  examined  behaves  at  all  like 
ozone.  In  its  swing  through  the  ether  it  must  powerfully 
disturb  the  medium.  If  it  be  oxygen,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
oxygen  atoms  packed  into  groups.  I  sought  to  decide  the 
question  whether  it  is  oxygen,  or  a  compound  of  hydrogen, 
in  the  following  way.  Heat  destroys  ozone.  If  it  were 
oxygen  only,  heat  would  convert  it  into  the  common  gas ; 
if  it  were  the  hydrogen  compound,  which  some  chemists 
^  consider  it  to  be,  heat  would  convert  it  into  oxygen,  plus 
aqueous  vapour.  The  gas  alone,  admitted  into  my  tube, 
would  give  the  neutral  action  of  oxygen,  but  the  gas,  plus 
the  aqueous  vapour,  I  hoped  might  give  a  sensibly  greater 
action.  The  dried  electrolytic  gas  was  caused  to  pass 
through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  redness,  and  thence  direct 
into  the  experimental  tube.  It  was  next,  after  heating, 
made  to  pass  through  a  drying  tube  into  the  experimental 
tube.  Hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  to  establish,  with  cer- 
tainty, a  difference  between  the  dried  and  undried  gas.  If, 
therefore,  the  act  of  heating  develope  aqueous  vapour,  the 
experimental  means  which  I  have  employed  have  not  yet 
enabled  me  to  detect  it.    For  the  present,  therefore,  I  hold 

tho  abo?e  experiments  on  radiant  lieat.  Ko  two  things  could  be  more  di- 
Terse  than  the  two  modes  of  proceeding.  M.  Meidinger  sought  for  tho 
oxjgen  which  had  disappeared,  and  found  it  in  the  liquid ;  I  examined  the 
oxygen  actually  liberated,  and  found  that  the  ozone  mixed  with  it  aug- 
ments in  quantity  as  the  electrodes  diminish  in  size.  It  may  be  added  that 
since  the  perusal  of  M.  Meidinger's  paper  I  have  repeated  his  experiments 
with  my  own  decomposition  cells,  and  found  that  those  which  gave  me  the 
greatest  absorption,  also  showed  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
oxygen  liberated. 

17 
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the  belief,  tlmt  ozone  ia  produced  by  tlio  pncking  of  the 
atonu  of  elomcntarj-  oxygcD  into  oaciJhil'mg  groB{is ;  and 
that  heatiug  dissolves  t)ic  bond  of  union,  and  nI!o«sth' 
atoms  to  swin^  xiugly,  thas  dtsqaalifyiDg  them  foreilliff 
intercepting  or  gone-rating  the  motion,  wLtrli,  as  cyiitciK 
they  are  compctcnl  to  iutcrcept  and  generate. 

I  have  now  to  direct  your  attunlion  to  a  series  of  faiM 
vMch  anrtiriscd  and  j>crplexed  me  when  I  first  obsijrvrd 
them.  While  experimenting  last  November  (1861),  on  me 
occasion  1  pcnnitted  a  quantity  of  alcohol  vapour,  suffidtitf 
to  depresa  llie  nicronry  ganga  0*5  of  an  inch,  to  enter  lh( 
ezperimeiitai  fubo  ;  it  prodnced  a  deflection  of  72'.  Vkhik 
the  needle  pninicil  to  this  high  £gnre,  and  pr«vionslyt« 
pnmping  out  the  ynponr,  I  allowed  dry  air  to  stieam  intol 
the  tube,  and  ha]»pcned,  as  it  entered,  to  keep  my  eye  npea 
the  galvanometer. 

The  Dcctlle,  to  my  astonishment,  sank  epeeday  to  ten, 
and  went  to  25"  on  the  oppositi;  side.  The  entry  of  the 
ahnost  neutral  air,  not  only  ncntralisod  the  absorption  pre- 
viously ol>servod,  but  left  a  considerable  balance  in  favour 
of  the  face  of  thu  ]iilc  turned  towards  the  sonrce,  A  rej*- 
tition  of  the  exjtoriment  brought  the  needle  down  from  70" 
to  zero,  and  sent  it  to  38°  on  tlie  opposite  side.  In  lite 
manner,  a  very  small  qnantity  of  the  vapour  of  enlphnric 
elhor  pro'lueed  a  deflection  of  30°  ;  on  allowing  dry  airlo 
fill  the  tulic,  the  needle  descended  speedily  to  zero,  and 
swung  to  fiO°  at  the  opposite  fiide. 

My  flist  thought,  on  obscn-ing  these  oxti-aordinatT 
cflccts,  was,  that  the  vapours  had  deposited  tlicmnelvos  in 
opaque  films  on  the  plates  of  rock-salt,  and  that  tbo  dry  air 

■\  entering  ha<l  cleared  these  films  away,  and  allowed  the 
id  preriouo^. 
— fi»i«B^  the  loas  of 

heat  from  u^y  of  such  a  film  could,  at  best,  but  resl«» 
Eot  a  nvigs  c\istiiig  prior  to  llic  entrance  of  tto 
The  cleariBg 
the  state  of 


^ciU's  reflection  diBstpated  this  suppoaliai.   { 
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vaponr.  It  might  be  conceived  to  bring  the  needle  again  to 
O^,  but  it  could  not  possibly  produce  the  negative  deflec- 
tion. Nevertheless,  I  dismounted  the  tube,  and  subjected 
the  plates  of  salt  to  a  searching  examination.  No  such  de- 
posit as  that  above  surmised  was  observed.  The  salt  re- 
mained perfectly  transparent  while  in  contact  with  the 
vapour.    How,  then,  are  the  effects  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

We  have  already  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
thermal  efi*ects  produced  when  air  is  permitted  to  stream 
into  a  vacuum  (page  44).  We  know  that  the  air  is 
warmed  by  its  collision  against  the  sides  of  the  receiver. 
Can  it  be  the  heat  thus  generated,  imparted  by  the  air  to 
the  alcohol  and  ether  vapours,  and  radiated  by  them  against 
the  pile,  that  was  more  than  suflicient  to  make  amends  for 
the  absorption?  The  experimentum  crucis  at  once  sug- 
gests itself  here.  If  the  effects  observed  be  due  to  the 
heating  of  the  air  on  entering  the  partial  vacuum  in  which 
the  vapour  was  diffused,  we  ought  to  obtain  the  same 
effects  when  the  sources  of  heat  made  use  of  hitherto  are 
entirely  abolished.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of 
the  novel  and  at  first  sight  utterly  paradoxical  problem — 
namely,  to  determine  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  a  gas 
or  vapour  without  any  source  of  heat  external  to  the  gaseous 
body  itself. 

Let  us,  then,  erect  our  apparatus,  and  omit  our  two 
sources  of  heat.  Here  is  our  glass  tube,  stopped  at  one  end 
by  a  plate  of  glass,  for  we  do  not  now  need  the  passage  of 
the  heat  through  this  end  ;  and  at  the  other  end  by  a  plate 
of  rock-fialt.  In  front  of  the  salt  is  placed  the  pile,  con- 
nected with  its  galvanometer.  Though  there  is  now  no 
special  source  of  heat  acting  upon  the  pile,  you  see  the  nee* 
die  does  not  come  quite  to  zero ;  indeed,  the  walls  of  this 
room,  and  the  people  who  sit  before  me,  are  so  many 
sources  of  heat,  to  neutralise  which,  and  thus  to  bring  the 
needle  accurately  to  zero,  I  must  slightly  warm  the  defect- 
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ive  face  of  tbe  pile.  Tliis  is  done  without  any  difficulty  li.i 
a  cube  of  lukewarm  water,  pliiccd  at  a  distance  ;  the  nee-Ilf 
is  now  at  zero. 

ITie  expcrinicntal  tulte  being  exhausted,  I  allow  air  to 
enter,  till  the  tube  n  filled  ;  the  horizontal  coliunn  of  airni 
present  in  tlie  tube  ia  warmed ;  every  atom  of  the  air  is  o»- 
dilating ;  and  if  the  atoms  possessed  any  Bensiblc  power  of 
commonicating  their  motion  to  the  luminiferoos  ether,  vt 
Bhonld  have  from  eaeh  atom  a  train  of  waves  imptnging  on 
the  face  of  the  pile.  But  you  observe  scarcely  any  motion 
of  the  galvanometer,  »nd  hence  may  infer  that  the  qiiantit; 
of  heat  rndiutcd  by  the  air  is  exceedingly  small,  Tlie  de- 
flection  produced  is  7  degrees. 

But  Ihe.so  7°  arc  not  really  due  to  the  radiation  of  llw 
air.  To  what,  then  ?  I  open  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ex- 
porimental  tube,  and  place  a  bit  of  black  paper  as  a  lining 
williin  it ;  the  paper  merely  conslitutea  a  ring  which  cm-ere 
the  interior  surface  of  the  tube  for  a  length  of  12  indies. 
I  close  the  tube  and  repeal  the  last  experiment.  The  lube 
has  been  exhausted  and  the  air  is  now  cnterii^,  bnt  mark 
the  needle — it  haa  already  flown  through  an  arc  of  70°. 
You  see  here  exerapHGed  tlic  influence  of  this  bit  of  paper 
lining ;  it  is  warmed  by  the  air,  and  it  radiates  towards  the 
pile  in  this  copious  way.  T/ie  interior  surface  of  the  tiibt 
itsflf  must  do  the  same,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  to 
the  radiation  from  this  surface,  and  not  from  the  air  itself, 
the  deflection  of  T  which  we  have  just  obtained  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  bo  ascribed. 

Removing  the  bit  of  lining  from  the  tube,  instead  of 
air  I  allow  nitrous  oxide  to  stream  into  it ;  the  needle 
swings  to  28°,  thus  Bhowing  the  superior  radiative  power 
of  this  gas.  I  now  work  the  pump,  the  gas  within  the  ex- 
porimental  tube  becomes  chilled,  and  into  it  the  pile  poms 
its  heat ;  a  swing  of  20°  in  the  opposite  direction  is  the  con- 
sequence. 
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Instead  of  nitrous  oxide,  I  now  allow  olefiant  gas  to 
stream  into  the  exhausted  tube.  We  have  already  learned 
that  this  gas  is  highly  gifted  with  the  power  of  radiation. 
Its  atoms  are  here  warmed,  and  everyone  of  them  asserts 
its  power ;  the  needle  swings  through  an  arc  of  67°.  Let 
it  waste  its  heat,  and  let  the  needle  come  to  zero.  I  now 
pump  out,  and  the  consequent  chilling  of  the  gas,  within 
the  tube,  produces  a  deflection  of  40°  on  the  side  of  cold. 
We  have  certainly  here  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the  enig- 
matical efiects  observed  with  the  alcohol  and  ether  vapour. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  call  the  heating  of 
the  gas  on  entering  the  vacuum  dynamic  hecUing  /  its  radi- 
ation I  have  called  dynamic  radiation^  and  its  absorption, 
when  chilled  by  pumping  out,  dynamic  absorption.  These 
terms  being  understood,  the  following  table  explains  itself. 
In  each  case  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  needle  swung, 
on  the  entry  of  the  gas  into  the  experimental  tube,  is  re- 
corded. 

Dynamic  Hadiation  of  Oases. 

Namo  Limit  of  let  f  mpalsion 


Air 

1 

Oxjgcn     . 
Hydrogen  . 
Nitrogen    . 
Carbonic  Oxide 

1 
.       19 

Carbonic  acid 

.      21 

Nitrous  oxide 

•      81 

Olefiant  gas 

.      63 

We  observe  that  the  order  of  the  radiative  powers,  de- 
termined in  this  novel  way,  is  the  same  as  that  already  ob- 
tained from  a  totally  difierent  mode  of  experiment.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  discovery  of  dynamic  radi- 
ation is  quite  recent,  and  that  the  conditions  of  perfect  ac- 
curacy have  not  yet  been  developed ;  it  is,  however,  cer- 
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tain,  tliat  tlic  mode  of  experiment  ia  suficeptiblo  of  tie  ba 
degree  of  ])reeision. 

Let  us  now  lura  to  our  vapours,  and  while  dealing  wili 
Iheui  I  filuill  endeavour  to  unite  two  offectB  wUcli,  al  fits) 
sight,  might  appear  ulterly  incongruous.  We  liavc  alrcailf 
learned  that  a  polisbol  metal  Biiri'acc  emita  au  extntutij 
feeble  radiation  ;  Lot  that  when  the  Eanio  surfocc  ia  ccsied 
with  varnish  the  radiation  is  copious.  In  the  ootumimia 
tion  of  motion  to  the  ether  the  atoms  of  the  mctnl  n«cda 
mediator,  and  this  they  find  lu  the  varnish.  They  commit 
niealc  their  motion  to  the  molecules  of  tlie  varnish,  and  the 
latter  are  so  related  to  the  lominifcrous  ether*  that  t 
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an  arrangement  which  enables  me  to  cause  a  thin  stratum 
of  defiant  gas  from  the  gasholder  g  (fig.  94)  to  pass  through 
the  slit  tube  a  5,  and  over  the  heated  surface  of  the  cube  c. 
Tlie  radiation  from  c  is  now  neutralised  by  that  from  c' ; 
but  I  allow  the  gas  to  flow  over  the  cube  c ;  and  though 
the  surface  is  actually  cooled  by  the  passage  of  the  gas,  for 
the  gas  has  to  be  warmed  by  the  metal,  you  see  the  effect 
is  to  augment  considerably  the  radiation :  as  soon  as  the 
gas  begins  to  flow  the  needle  begins  to  move,  and  reaches 
an  amplitude  of  45°. 

We  have  here  varnished  a  metal  by  a  gas,  but  a  more 
interesting  and  subtle  effect  is  the  "oatTiishing  of  one  gaseoiia 
body  by  another.  I  have  here  a  flask  containing  some  ace- 
tic ether ;  a  volatile,  and,  as  yon  know,  a  highly  absorbent 
subfitanoe.  I  attach  the  flask  to  the  experimental  tube,  and 
permit  the  vapour  to  enter  the  tube,  until  the  mercury  col- 
umn has  been  depressed  half  an  inch.  There  is  now  vapour 
possessing  half  an  inch  of  tension  in  the  tube.  I  intend  to 
use  that  vapour  as  my  varnish ;  and  I  intend  to  use  the  ele- 
ment oxygen  instead  of  the  element  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
as  the  substance  to  which  my  vapour  varnish  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. At  the  present  moment  the  needle  is  at  zero,  and  I 
now  permit  dry  oxygen  to  enter  the  tube :  the  gas  is  dynam- 
ically heated,  and  we  have  seen  its  incompetence  to  radi- 
ate its  heat ;  but  now  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  acetic 
ether  vapour,  and,  communicating  its  motion  to  the  vapour 
by  direct  collision,  the  latter  is  able  to  send  on  the  motion 
to  the  pile.  Observe  the  needle — ^it  is  caused  to  swing 
through  an  arc  of  70°  by  the  radiation  from  the  vapour 
particles.  I  need  not  insist  upon  the  fact  that  in  this  ex- 
periment the  vapour  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  oxygen,  that  the  varnish  does  to  the  metal  in  our  for- 
mer experiments. 

Let  us  wait  a  little,  and  allow  the  vapour  to  pour  away 
the  heat :  it  is  the  discharger  of  the  calorific  force  gene- 
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nted  by  the  oxygon — tlic  needle  is  ngnin  at  zero.  I  wbA 
tlie  pomp,  tlic  vajTonr  within  the  tube  becomes  chilled,  and 
now  yon  obticrvo  tlio  needle  swing  nearly  45°  on  the  other 
side  of  rero.  In  this  way  the  dj-namic  radiation  and  :iV 
BorptioQ  of  the  vapours  mentioned  iu  the  following  tabk> 
have  been  dtlerrained ;  air,  however,  instead  of  oxjK^n. 
being  the  R\ihstance  employed  to  heat  tho  vapour.  Tlie 
Umit  of  tlic  first  swmg  of  the  needle  is  noted  as  before. 

Jhfnamic  Radiation  and  Absorption  of  Vapours. 


"* 

13-5 

BO 

M 

30 
41 

48 
60 

f.8-5 

70 

1.  Bi^pbido  of  CDrboa 
E.  Iodide  of  methyl 

3.  Beuzol    . 

4.  Iodide  of  cth;l 

6.  Holliylic  ali^oliQt 
G.  Cliluridc  lit  unjl 

7.  Amj-lcne 

5.  AIcdIioI 
9.  Sulpliuric  Ctbcr 

10.  Formic  ether 

11.  Acjtic  rlhor      . 


We  h.ivc  horo  used  eleven  different  tinda  of  vapour  ■ 
varnish  for  our  air,  and  we  find  that  the  dynamic  radiation 
and  absorption  atigraent  ei:actly  in  tho  order  established  hy 
cxperimentfl  wilh  external  sources  of  heat.  We  also  scu 
how  beautifully  dynamic  radiation  and  absorjition  go  hand 
in  hand,  the  one  augmenting  and  diminishing  witli  iha 
Other. 

Tho  smallness  of  iho  qttantity  of  matter  concomeii  in 
some  of  tliese  actions  on  i-adiant  heat  lias  been  often  re- 
ferred to ;  .iTid  I  wish  now  to  describe  an  experiment  which 
shall  furnish  a  more  striking  example  of  this  kind  than  any 
hitherto  brought  before  you.  The  absorjition  of  boracioethef 
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vapour,  as  given  at  page  368,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
substance  there  referred  to ;  and  its  dynamic  radiation  may 
be  presumed  to  be  commensurate.  I  exhaust  the  experi- 
mental tube  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  introduce  into  it 
a  quxmtity  of  boracic  ether  vapour  sufficient  to  depress  the 
mercury  column  7*9  th  of  an  inch.  The  barometer  stands  to- 
day at  30  inches ;  hence  the  tension  of  the  ether  vapour 
now  in  our  tube  is  ^J^th  of  an  atmosphere. 

I  send  dry  air  into  the  tube ;  the  vapour  is  warmed, 
and  the  dynamic  radiation  produces  the  deflection  56°. 

I  work  the  pump  until  I  reduce  the  residue  of  air  within 
It  to  a  tension  of  0*2  of  an  Inch,  or  1 ) ^th  of  an  atmosphere. 
A  residue  of  the  boracic  ether  vapour  remains  of  course  in 
the  tube,  the  tension  of  this  residue  being  the  jigth  part 
of  that  of  the  vapour  when  it  first  entered  the  tube.  I  let 
in  dry  air,  and  find  the  dynamic  radiation  of  the  residual 
vapour  expressed  by  the  deflection  42°. 

I  again  work  the  pump  till  the  tension  of  the  air  within 
it  is  0*2  of  an  inch  ;  the  quantity  of  ether  vapour  now  in 
the  tube  being  iJsth  of  that  present  in  the  last  experi- 
ment. The  dynamic  radiation  of  this  residue  gives  a  dc 
flection  of  20°. 

Two  additional  experiments,  conducted  in  the  same 
way,  gave  deflections  of  14°  and  10°  respectively.  The 
■question  now  is,  what  was  the  tension  of  the  boracic  ether 
vapour  when  this  last  deflection  was  obtained  ?  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  the  answer  to  this  question : — 1 

Dynamic  Jiadiation  of  Boracic  JEkJier. 

Tension  In  i«il8  of  an  fttmoepbere  Defleetloii 

^Jj  .  .  .66 

itux^icf  =  IliuTy        •  •         ^* 

ihxTiuXTiuX^Jff  =  TxiTTTjJTnnnj  •        1* 

riijXTioXTiijXTijxyJj  = -nrnrTiloTyiiiJff      •       ^^ 
17* 
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TTw  wr  itself,  wamiiiig  the  interior  of  the  tube,  pro- 
duces, as  we  li;nc  seen,  a  iloflection  of  7"  ;  hence  the  entire 
deflection  of  !o'  uao  not  duo  to  the  ra<Iiatioa  of  theTi- 
pour.  Dedatiing  7',  it  ^loiild  leave  a  residue  of  3°.  But 
BDpposing  we  cnliroly  omit  the  last  experiment,  we  cu 
then  have  no  doubt  that  at  least  half  the  deflecticm  14°  'a 
due  to  the  residue  ol'  bomcic  ether  vapour;  thia  residw 
ve  find,  by  ^ti'it^t  measuremeDt,  vrould  liave  to  be  inniti- 
-  plied  by  one  tlioiisHiid  millions  to  bring  it  up  tothctm- 
Bion  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 

Another  reflection  here  presents  itself,  which  is  wmtiiy 
of  our  consideration.  We  have  measured  the  dynamic 
radiation  of  oteflant  gas,  by  allowing  the  gas  to  enter  our 
tube,  until  the  latter  was  quite  filled.  What  was  the  state 
of  the  warm  mdiuting  column  of  olefiaiit  gas  in  this  esperi- 
luent  ?  It  is  manifest  that  iho  portions  of  the  column  most 
distant  fi'oin  ihu  jjUo  must  r.^diato  through  tJte  ffua  in  /rvn! 
of  them,  and,  in  thia  forward  portion  of  the  cotumn  of  gas, 
a  largo  quantity  of  the  rays  emitted  by  its  hinder  portion 
will  be  absorbed.  In  fact,  it  ia  quite  certain  that  if  wo 
made  our  column  siifliciently  long,  the  frontal  portions 
would  act  as  a  perfectly  impenetrable  screen,  to  the  radia- 
tion of  the  hinder  ones,  Tims,  by  cutting  off  the  part  of 
the  gaseous  column  most  distant  fiom  the  pile,  we  might 
diminish  only  in  a  very  small  degree  the  amount  of  radia- 
tion which  reaches  tlio  pile. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  dynamic  radiation  of  a  vapour 
with  that  of  olefiant  gas.  In  the  case  of  vapour  we  wm 
only  0-5  of  an  inch  of  tension,  hcnco  the  radiating  mole- 
cules of  the  ether  are  much  wider  apart  than  those  of  the 
olefiant  gas,  which  have  CO  times  the  tension  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  radiation  of  the  hinder  portions  of  tho  column 
of  ^■apour  will  have  a  comparatively  open  door  through 
which  to  reach  the  pile.  Tlicse  considerations  render  it 
manifest  that  in  the  case  of  tho  vapour  a  ffrealer  length  of 
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tube  is  available  for  radiation  than  in  the  case  of  olcfiant 
gas.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  we  shorten  the 
tube,  we  shall  diminish  the  radiation  in  the  case  of  the 
vapour  more  considerably  than  in  the  case  of  the  gas.  Let 
us  now  bring  our  reasoning  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

We  found  the  dynamic  radiation  of  the  following  four 
substances,  when  the  radiating  column  was  2  feet  9  inches 
long,  to  be  represented  by  the-  annexed  deflections : — 


o 


Oleiiant  gas    .  .  .  .63 

Sulphuric  ether  .  .  .64 

Formic  ether  ....        68*5 
Acetic  ether    •  .  .  .        70 

defiant  gas  giving  here  the  least  dynamic  radiation. 

Experiments  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with  a 
tube  3  inches  long,  or  xVth  of  the  former  length,  gave  the 
following  deflections : — 

defiant  gas     .  .  '      .  .89 

Sulphuric  ether  .  .  .11 

Formic  ether  .  .  •  .12 

Acetic  ether    .  .  •  .13 

The  verification  of  our  reasoning  is  therefore  complete.  It 
is  proved,  that  in  the  long  tube  the  dynamic  radiation  of 
the  vapour  exceeds  that  of  the  gas,  while  in  a  short  one 
the  dynamic  radiation  of  the  gas  exceeds  that  of  the  vapour. 
The  result  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  though  dif- 
fused in  air,  the  vapour  molecules  are  really  the  centres  of 
the  radiation. 

Up  to  the  present  point,  I  have  purposely  omitted  all 
reference  to  the  most  important  vapour  of  all,  as  far  as  our 
world  is  concerned — ^I  mean,  of  course,  the  vapour  of  wa- 
ter. This  vapour,  as  you  know,  is  always  diffused  through 
the  atmosphere.    The  clearest  day  is  not  exempt  from  it  - 
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indeed,  in  llio  AIi>s,  tbo  pm^st  skies  arc  often  the  noit 
traacLerons,  tbe  blue  deepening  witli  tlio  amount  of  aqa» 
oaa  TapoQr  in  the  air.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  remind 
you,  that  when  I  qwak  of  aqneons  vapour,  I  mcaa  nothing 
TiBiblc ;  it  is  not  fog ;  it  Is  not  cloud ;  it  is  not  mifit  of  anj 
land.  These  are  formed  of  vnpour  which  Iiafi  been  con- 
densed to  water  ;  but  the  blir pour  with  which  we  have 

to  deal  is  an  impalpable  tran  arent  gas.  It  is  diSiife4 
everywhere  throughout  tbe  atmosphere,  though  in  very 
difiercnt  projxirtionit. 

To  prove  the  existence  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  mr  of 
this  room,  I  have  placed  in  front  of  the  table  a  copper  ves- 
sel, %vhich  ivaa  tilled  an  hour  ago  with  a  mixture  of  jioand- 
ed  ice  and  salt.  Tlie  surface  of  the  vessel  was  then  black, 
but  it  is  now  white — furred  all  over  with  hoar-frost — pro- 
duced by  the  condensation,  and  eubsequent  congelation  npon 
its  surfiice  of  the  aqueous  vapour.  I  c:in  scrape  off  tbia 
white  substance,  and  collect  it  in  my  hand.  As  I  remove 
the  frozen  vapour,  the  black  surface  of  the  vessel  reap- 
pears; and  now  I  have  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
form  a  respectable  snow-ball.  Ix^t  us  go  one  step  further. 
I  place  this  snow  in  a  mould,  and  squeeze  it  before  yon 
into  a  cup  of  ice — there  is  the  cup ;  and  thus,  without  quit- 
ting tills  room,  we  have  experimentally  illustrated  the  man- 
uficture  of  glaciers  from  beginning  to  end.  On  tlie  plate 
of  glass  which  I  have  used  to  cover  the  vessel  the  vaponr 
is  not  congealed,  but  it  is  condensed  so  copiously,  that 
when  I  hold  the  plato  edgeways  tbe  water  runs  off  it  in  a 
stream. 

The  quantity  of  this  vapour  Is  small.  Oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen constitute  about  Coj  per  cent,  of  our  atmosphere; 
of  the  remaining  0'5,  about  0'45  is  aqueous  vapour ;  tbe  re- 
sidue is  carbonic  acid.  Had  wo  not  been  already  acquaint- 
ed with  the  action  of  almost  infinitesimal  quantities  of  mat- 
ter on  radiant  hgat,  wc  might  well  despair  of  being  able  to 
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establish  a  measurable  action  on  the  part  of  the  aqaeous 
vapour  of  our  atmosphere.  Indeed,  I  quite  neglected  the 
action  of  this  substance  for  a  time,  and  could  hardly  credit 
my  first  result,  which  made  the  action  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  our  laboratory  fifteen  times  that  of  the  air  in 
which  it  was  diffused.  This,  however,  by  no  means  ex- 
presses the  true  relation  between  aqueous  vapour  and  dry 
air. 

I  will  make  an  experiment  before  you  which  shall  illus- 
trate this.  Here^  you  see,  I  have  resumed  our  first  ar- 
rangement, as  shown  in  Plate  I.,  with  a  brass  tube,  and 
with  two  sources  of  heat  acting  on  the  opposite  faces  of  the 
pile.  I  exhaust  the  experimental  tube,  and  repeat  to-day 
the  experiment  with  dry  air,  which  I  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  lecture.  The  needle  does  not  move 
sensibly.  If  close  to  it  you  would,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  observe  a  motion  through  about  one  degree.  Prob- 
ably, could  we  get  our  air  quite  pure,  its  action  would  be 
even  less  than  this.  I  now  pump  out,  and  allow  the  air  of 
this  room  to  enter  the  experimental  cylinder  direct,  with- 
out permitting  it  to  pass  through  the  drying  apparatus. 
The  needle,  you  observe,  moves  as  the  air  enters,  and  the 
final  deflection  is  48°.  The  needle  will  steadily  point  to 
this  figure  as  long  as  the  sources  of  heat  remain  constant, 
and  as  long  as  the  air  continues  in  the  tube.  These  48° 
correspond  to  an  absorption  of  72  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  aque- 
ous vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  room  to-day 
exerts  an  action  on  the  radiant  heat,  72  times  more  power* 
ful  than  that  of  the  air  itself. 

This  result  is  obtained  with  perfect  ease,  still  not  with- 
out due  care.    In  comparing  dry  with  humid  air  it  is  per- 
fectly essential  that  the  substances  be  pure.    You  may  worl^/\^* 
for  months  with  an  imperfect  drying  apparatus  and  fail 
obtain  air,  which  shows  this  almost  total  absence  of  ac4^ 
on  radiant  heat.   An  amount  of  organic  impurity,  too  mall  j 
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to  bo  Been  by  tlic  oyo.  is  suffioient  to  angmcnt  fillj-folii  the 
acUon  of  tlio  air.  Knowing  tlio  cBbct  wliicli  an  almost  b- 
liiiiteBimal  :iiaouiit  of  matter',  in  certain  cases,  can  produce, 
you  are  bt'ttcr  prepared  for  such  facts  than  I  was  wbcn  llii'j 
first  forccil  tliemsch'cs  iipou  aty  attention.  But  let  us  bt 
careful  in  our  euqiiiricB.  The  experimental  result  whii^ti 
we  have  just  obtained  will,  if  true,  have  so  impoitoDt  a 
influence  vn  the  science  of  meteorology,  that,  before  it  a 
admitted,  it  ought  to  bo  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 
First  of  all,  look  at  this  piece  of  rocksalt  brought  in  from 
the  Dcxt  room,  where  it  has  stood  for  some  time  near  a 
tank,  but  not  in  contact  with  vbibto  moisture.  The  salt  it 
wet ;  it  ih  a  hygroscopic  substance,  and  freely  condenea 
moisture  upon  its  surface.  Uerc,  also,  is  a  polished  plate 
of  the  substance,  which  is  now  quite  dry  ;  I  breatho  upm 
it,  and  instantly  its  affinity  for  moisture  causes  the  vaiwoT 
of  luy  bruatli  to  overspread  the  surface  in  a  film  which  W- 
hibits  beautifully  the  colours  of  tliin  plates.*  Kow  wc 
know  from  the  table  at  pace  313,  how  opaque  a  solution 
of  rocksalt  is  to  thu  cilorific  rays,  and  hence  arises  the 
question  whether  in  the  above  experiment  with  undried 
air,  we  mtiy  not  ui  rcihty  ho  measuring  the  action  of  a  thin 
stratum  of  such  a  solution  deposited  on  our  plates  of  salti 
instead  of  the  pure  aclisn  of  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  w. 
If  you  opinte  mcautiously,  and,  more  particularly,  if  it 
be  your  actual  mtenti  jn  to  wet  your  plates  of  salt,  you  may 
readily  obtain  the  deposition  of  moisture.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  nnv  comj  ttent  experimenter  will  soon  instmct 
himself;  but  the  csLnco  of  £;ood  experimenting  consists  in 
the  exclusion  of  circumstances  which  would  render  the  pore 
and  simple  questions  which  we  intend  to  put  to  Nature, 
impure  and  composite  one  Tlie  first  way  of  replying  to 
the  doubt  here  laised  11  to  examine  our  plates  of  salt;  if 
the  experiments  have  been  jiroperly  conducted,  no  trace  of 
moisture  is  found  upon  the  surfucc.  To  render  tho  sucoW 
*  Si;G  Kotc  (8)  It  llic  cri]  or  th\a  Lecture 
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of  this  experiment  more  certaiD,  I  will  slightly  alter  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  apparatus.  Hitherto  we  have  had  the 
thermo-electric  pile  and  its  two  reflectors  entirely  outside 
the  experimental  cylinder.  I  now  take  this  reflector  from 
the  pile,  and  removing  this  terminal  plate  of  rocksalt,  I 
push  the  reflector  into  the  cylinder.  The  hollow  reflecting 
cone  is  '  sprung  *  at  its  base  a  b  (fig.  05),  (our  former  ar- 
rangement, with  the  single  exception  that  one  of  the  re- 
flectors of  the  pile  p  is  now  within  the  tube)  so  that  it  is 

Fig.  95. 


held  tightly  by  its  own  pressure  against  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cylinder.  The  space  between  the  outer  surface  of 
the  reflector  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  I  fill  with 
fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  which  are  prevent- 
ed from  falling  out  by  a  little  screen  of  wire  gauze.  I  now 
reattach  my  plate  of  salt,  against  the  inner  surface  of  which 
abuts  the  narrow  end  of  the  reflector ;  bring  the  face  of 
the  pile  close  up  to  the  plate,  though  not  into  actual  con- 
tact with  it,  and  now  our  arrangement  is  complete. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  plate  of 
salt  nearest  to  the  source  of  heat  c  is  never  moistened,  un- 
less the  experiments  are  of  the  grossest  character.  Its 
proximity  to  the  source  makes  it  the  track  of  a  flux  of  heat, 
powerful  enough  to  chase  away  every  trace  of  humidity 
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from  ita  enrfaco.  Tlie  distant  pinte  Is  the  one  in  dangef. 
and  now  \VQ  Iiavo  the  circumferential  portions  of  this{diU 
kept  perfoclly  dry  by  the  cbloride  of  cAlcium  ;  no  moist  ur 
can  at  all  loaih  the  rim  of  the  plate ;  while  upon  its  cenlnl 
portion,  incasuriii;;  about  a  square  inch  in  arcs,  tw  /uiv 
convergecf.  mir  entire  radiation.  On  a  priori  ground.*  w» 
should  conclude  that  it  ia  quite  imposstbte  that  a  film  of 
moiBtnre  oould  collect  there ;  and  Ibis  conolneion  i«  justified 
by  fact.  I  test,  as  before,  the  dried  air  and  the  undtitd 
ur  of  this  room,  and  find,  as  in  the  former  inetance,  lint 
the  tatter  produccn  Gcvcnty  timoi  the  eOeet  of  the  fonner. 
The  needle  is  now  deflected  by  the  absorption  of  the  i* 
dried  air ;  allovring  this  air  to  remain  in  the  tube,  I  unserve 
my  plate  of  salt,  and  examine  ita  surface.  I  even  tiw  a 
lens  for  tLis  purpose,  taking  care,  however,  that  my  hrtsili 
does  not  strike  Iho  plate.  It  was  carefully  poHsbcd  whic 
attached  to  Iho  tube  ;  it  ia  perfectly  polished  now.  GIi-s, 
or  rockcrystal,  could  not  show  a  surface  more  exempt  from 
any  appearance  of  moisture.  1  place  a  di^  handkerchief 
over  luy  finger,  and  draw  it  along  the  surface :  it  leaves  m 
trace  behind.  There  is  not  the  slightest  deposition  of  hmm* 
tnrc ;  stiJI  we  sco  that  absorption  has  fuken  place.  TUs 
experiment  is  conclusive  against  the  hj-pothesis  that  tbf 
effects  ohsened  are  duo  to  a  film  of  brine  instead  of  tc 
aqueous  vapour. 

The  doubt  may,  however,  linger,  tliat  ahhongh  we  sre 
unable  to  detect  the  film  of  moisture,  it  may  still  be  tbeff- 
This  doTibt  is  answered  in  the  following  way : — I  dotwi 
the  cxperimcntTl  tubo  from  the  front  chamber,  and  rcmoiT 
the  two  plates  of  rocksalt ;  the  tube  is  now  open  at  boih 
ends,  and  my  aim  wilt  be  to  introduce  dry  and  moist  air 
into  this,  open  tubo,  and  to  compare  their  effects  upon  llit 
radiation  from  our  source.  And  here,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  practical  tact  of  tlie  experimenter  must  come  into  pl»J- 
T)ic  source,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pile  on  the  other,  an 
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now  freely  Exposed  to  the  air ;  and  a  very  slight  agitation 
acting  upon  either  would  disturb,  and  might,  indeed,  alto- 
gether mask  the  effect  we  seek.  Tlie  air,  then,  must  be  in- 
troduced into  the  open  tube,  without  producing  any  com- 
motion either  near  the  source  or  near  the  pile.  The  length 
of  the  experimental  tube  is  now  4  feet  3  inches ;  at  c  (fig. 
96)  is  a  cock  connected  with  an  India-rubber  bag  contauiing 
common  air,  and  subjected  by  a  weight  to  gentle  pressure ; 

Fig.  96. 


at  D  is  a  second  cock  connected  by  a  flexible  tube,  ty  with 
an  air-pump ;  between  the  cock  c  and  the  India-rubber  bag 
our  drying  tubes  are  introduced ;  when  a  cock  near  the  bag 
is  opened,  the  air  is  forced  gently  through  the  drying  tubes 
into  the  experimental  cylinder.  The  air-pump  is  slowly 
worked  at  the  same  time,  and  the  dry  air  thereby  drawn 
towards  d.  The  distance  of  c  from  the  source  s  is  18 
inches,  and  the  distance  of  d  from  the  pile  p  is  12  inches, 
the  compensating  cube  c,  and  the  screen  n,  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  before.  By  thus  isolating  the  central  portion 
of  the  tube,  we  can  displace  dry  air  by  moist,  or  moist  air 
by  dry,  without  -permitting  any  agitation  to  reach  either 
the  source  or  the  pile. 

At  present  the  tube  is  filled  with  the  common  air  of  the 
laboratory,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  points 
steadily  to  zero.  I  now  allow  air  to  pass  through  the  dry- 
ing  apparatus  and  to  enter  the  open  tube  at  c,  the  pump 
being  worked  at  the  same  time.  Aiark  the  effect.  When 
the  dry  air  enters  the  needle  conunences  to  move,  and  the 
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dtreolioQ  of  its  motion  rfiowa  that  moro  hoafis  now  jw.* 
iDg  than  biforo.  Tlic  Bubntitiition  of  dry  air  for  the  lur  uf 
the  laboraiory  hns  rcndi-n-d  the  tube  more  transparvtit  to 
the  raya  of  heat.  The  final  deflection  thus  obtained  is  45 
degrees,  llcrc  the  needle  steadily  remains,  and  bej'bnil 
this  point  it  cannot  be  moved  by  any  further  pumping  in 
of  the  dry  air. 

I  now  slml  oft'  the  supply  dry  air  and  cease  working 
the  pump  ;  the  needle  sinks,  t  ;  n*itb  groat  slowne.ss,  indi- 
cating a  coiTcspondingly  slow  didusion  of  the  aqut-oiu 
vi4>our  of  tlie  adjacent  air  into  the  dry  :ur  of  the  tube.  If 
I  work  the  ]>ump  I  hasten  the  removal  of  the  dry  air,  and 
the  needli.'  sinks  more  speedily, — it  now  points  to  aro. 
Tlie  cxperirneut  may  bo  made  a  hundred  times  in  eiicces- 
sion  ivilhuiiL  any  deviation  from  tliis  result;  on  the  en-  ^ 
trance  of  the  diy  air  the  needle  invarnbly  goes  vp  to  4E",  \ 
showing  tlie  augmeiiled  transparency;  on  the  cninmce  of 
the  undricd  air  tlic  needle  sinks  to  0'^,  showing  augmented 
absoi-ption. 

But  the  atmosphere  to-day  is  not  saturated  i\'ith  m<n»-  i 
tnre ;  lience,  if  I  saturate  the  air,  I  may  expect  to  get  a 
greater  actiou.  I  remove  the  dr}'ing  apparatus  and  put  in 
its  place  a  U  tube,  whieh  is  filled  with  fragments  of  glass 
moistened  by  diBtiltcd  water.  Through  this  tube  I  force 
the  air  from  the  India-rubber  bag,  and  work  the  pamp  as 
before.  We  are  now  displacing  the  humid  air  of  the  Iaho^ 
atory  by  still  more  humid  air,  and  see  the  conaequencc 
Tlie  needle  moves  in  a  direction  which  indicates  augmented 
opacity,  the  final  deflection  being  15°. 

Here  then  we  have  substantially  the  same  result  as  that 
obtained  when  we  stopped  our  tube  with  plates  of  rock- 
salt  ;  hence  the  action  cannot  be  referred  to  a  hypothetical 
film  of  moisture  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  plates. 
And  be  it  remarked  that  there  is  not  the  sliglit«8t  caprice 
or  uncertainty  in  tlicso  experiments  when  properly  oon- 
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ducted.  They  have  been  executed  at  different  times  and 
seasons;  the  tube  has  been  dismounted  and  remounted; 
the  suggestions  of  eminent  men  who  have  seen  the  experi- 
ments, and  whose  object  it  was  to  test  the  results,  have 
been  complied  with ;  but  no  deviation  from  the  effects  just 
recorded  has  been  observed.  The  entrance  of  each  kind 
of  Bxr  is  invariably  accompanied  by  its  characteristic  action ; 
the  needle  is  under  the  most  complete  control :  in  short,  no 
experiments  hitherto  made  with  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  are 
more  certain  in  their  execution,  than  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments on  dry  and  humid  air. 

We  can  easily  estimate  the  per  centago  of  the  entire 
radiation  absorbed  by  the  common  air  between  the  points 
c  and  D. 

Introducing  this  tin  screen  between  the  experimental 
cylinder  and  the  pile,  I  shut  off  one  of  the  sources  of  heat. 
The  deflection  produced  by  the  other  source  indicates  the 
total  radiation. 

This  deflection  corresponds  to  about  780  of  the  units 
which  have  been  hitherto  adopted;  one  unit  being  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  move  the  needle  from  0°  to 
1°.  The  deflection  of  46°  corresponds  to  62  units;  out  of 
780,  therefore,  62,  in  this  instance,  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  moist  air.  The  following  statement  gives  us  the  ab- 
sorption per  hundred : — 

780:100  =  62:7-9. 

An  absorption  of  nearly  8  per  cent,  was,  therefore,  ef- 
fected by  the  atmospheric  vapour  which  occupied  the  tube 
between  c  and  d.  Air  pcrfecUy  saturated  gives  a  still 
greater  absorption. 

This  absorption  took  place,  notwithstanding  the  partial 
sifting  of  the  heat,  in  its  passage  from  the  source  to  c,  and 
from  D  to  the  pile.  The  moist  air,  moreover,  was,  prob- 
ably, only  in  part  displaced  by  the  dry.    In  other  experi- 
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mpsts  I  found,  with  a  ta\xs  4  fwt  lonf^,  iind  polidicd  vittn, 
tbat  Dk^  alino8])ht<riG  vnpotir,  on  n  ilaj:  of  nvoragQ  diyiMH, 
ahsorhoil  over  «  ]»er  oenl.  of  th«  mdiutiuti  from  onr  eovra. 
Itegardin^  liio  earth  as  a  source  of  heat,  □»  doubt,  at  ktd 
10  jMT  cent  ff/its  heat  w  interefpted  vrithin  ten  ftet  «f^ 
turfaee.*  TtiU  sin^to  fact  suggests  the  enorraoiu  ioflnensi 
which  ihU  newly  devclo]  roperty  of  itqueoua  \vfim 

must  have  in  the  phenomeiui  ot  metcorolog)'. 

But  we  have  not  yet  disposed  of  ail  objoctions.  It  ba 
been  intimated  to  me  that  the  lir  of  onr  laboratory  might 
be  impure ;  and  the  suspended  carbon  partidos  of  the  Los- 
don  ^r  have  also  been  referred  to,  as  a  ]>os8ibl<.>  oaUB«  ofihr 
absorption,  ascribed  to  aqueous  vapour. 

I  reply  :  Ist.  The  results  were  obtained  when  the  ap- 
paratus was  removed  from  the  laboratory — they  are  oli- 
tainable  in  this  room.  Sudly.  Air  was  brought  from  tbi' 
following  localities  in  hnpervioua  bags : — Hyde  Park,  Prim- 
rose Hill,  Ilampstoad  Heath,  Epsom  Downs  (near  the 
Grand  Stand) ;  a  field  near  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight ;  St 
Calliarlne's  DoK'n,  lale  of  Wight;  the  eea  beach  vkm 
Black-gang  Chine,  llie  agueotts  vapour  of  the  air  from 
all  these  localitits,  examined  in  the  tuiiat  tray,  exerted  <»ji 
absorption  seventy  times  tlmtofihe  air  in  which  the  vajxyar 
ieas  diffused. 

Again,  I  experimented  thus,  Tlic  air  of  tho  hibonitoi? 
was  dried  and  purified  until  its  absorption  fell  below  uniiy; 
this  purified  air  was  then  led  through  a  \J  tube,  filled  with 
fragments  of  perfectly  clean  glass  moistened  witJi  distilled 
water.  Its  neutrality,  when  dry,  showed  that  all  prejnJi- 
cial  substances  had  been  removed  from  it,  and  in  passing 
through  the  U  tube,  it  could  take  up  nothing  bnt  the  pare 
vapour  of  water.    The  vapour  thus  carried  into  tho  eiperi- 
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mental  tube  produced  an  action  ninety  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  air  which  carried  it. 

But  fair  and  philosophic  criticism  does  not  end  even 
here.  The  tube  with  which  these  experiments  were  made 
is  polished  within,  and  it  was  surmised  that  the  vapour  of 
the  humid  air  might,  on  entering,  have  deposited  itself 
upon  the  interior  surface  of  the  tube,  thus  diminishing  its 
reflective  power,  and  producing  an  effect  apparently  the 
same  as  absorption.  But  why,  I  would  ask,  should  such  a 
deposition  of  moisture  take  place  ?  On  many  of  the  days 
when  these  experiments  were  made  the  air  was  at  least  25 
per  cent,  under  its  point  of  saturation.  It  can  hardly  be 
assumed  that  such  air  would  deposit  its  moisture  on  a  me- 
tallic surface,  against  whichy  moreover^  the  rays  from  out 
9ouree  of  heat  were  at  the  time  impinging.  The  mere  con- 
dderation  of  the  objection  must  deprive  it  of  weight. 
Further,  the  absorption  is  exerted  when  only  a  small,  frac- 
tion of  an  atmosphere  is  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  it  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  air  present.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  absorption,  by  hu- 
mid air,  at  tensions  varying  from  6  to  30  inches  of  mercury. 

Humid  Air. 

Absorption 

TeiMion  / • • 

in  inches  Obacrved  Calculated 

6 16  ...  16 

10' 82  ...  32 

16 49  ...  48 

20 64  .    .    •  64 

25 82  ...  80 

30 98  ...  96 

The  third  column  of  this  table  is  calculated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  absorption  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  vapour  in  the  tube,  and  the  agreement  of  the  calcu- 
lated and  observed  results  show  this  to  be  the  case,  within 
the  limits  of  the  experiment.    It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
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effects  BO  regular  an  tJiese,  mid  agreeing  so  completely  witt 
those  obtainoil  ^itli  Hinatl  i|uantiliea  of  other  vapours,  ami 
even  wiili  siiiuU  qiiantitioH  of  tho  pcmuiQcnt  gases,  can  be 
dne  to  the  condcnsatioD  of  tlic  vapour  on  (he  interior  nir- 
&ce.  When,  moreover,  five  inches  of  air  were  in  the  tube, 
less  titan  jth  of  thn  vapour  necessary  to  saturate  the  space 
-WM  present,  llic  dryest  day  would  make  no  approach  to 
this  dryness,  Condeueation  under  these  circtunstancn  ia 
impoBRibk-,  and  more  especially  a  condensation  nliidi 
should  deiilroy,  by  its  action  upon  the  inner  reflector,  qoan- 
titles  of  heat  so  accurately  proportional  to  the  qaantilice  of 
lUAtter  present. 

My  deeit'e,  however,  VAa  to  take  this  important  ignc^ 
tion  quite  out  of  the  domain  of  mere  reasoning',  bowevcF 
strong  this  might  apiwar.  I  therefore  resolved  to  ahandcm 
not  only  the  plates  of  rocksolt  but  also  the  expcnnieDtJil 
lube  itself,  and  to  displace  one  jiortiou  of  the  free  atmns- 

Fig.  (PI. 


a 


plicrc  hy  another.  Willi  this  view  the  following  arrangu- 
ment  was  made : — c  (fig.  91),  a  cube  of  boiling  water,  is 
our  source  of  lieat.  t  is  a  hollow  brass  cylinder  set  up- 
right, 3-5  inches  wide,  and  7"5  inches  high,     p  is  the  ther- 
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mo-clectrio  pile,  and  c'  a  compensating  cube,  between  which 
and  p  is  an  adjusting  screen,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  ra- 
diation falling  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pile.  The 
whole  arrangement  was  surrounded  by  a  hoarding,  the 
space  within  which  was  divided  into  compartments  by 
sheets  of  tin,  and  these  s])aces  were  stuffed  loosely  with 
paper  or  horsehair.  These  precautions,  which  required 
time  to  be  learned,  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  local  air-currents,  and  also  to  intercept  the  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  external  air.  The  effect  to  be  mieasured  here  is 
very  small,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  removing  all  causes 
of  disturbance  which  could  possibly  interfere  with  its  clear- 
ness and  purity. 

A  rose-burner  r  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der T,  and  from  it  a  tube  passed  to  an  India-rubber  bag 
containing  air.  The  cylinder  y  was  first  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  rockcrystal,  moistened  with  distilled  water.  On 
subjecting  the  India-rubber  bag  to  pressure,  the  air  from  it 
was  gently  forced  up  among  the  fragments  of  quartz,  and 
having  there  charged  itself  with  vapour  it  was  discharged 
in  the  space  between  the  cube  c  and  the  pile.  Previous  to 
tliis  the  needle  stood  at  zero ;  but  on  the  emergence  of  the 
saturated  air  from  the  cylinder,  the  needle  moved  and  took 
up  a  final  deflection  of  five  degrees.  The  direction  of  the 
deflection  showed  that  the  opacity  of  the  space  between 
the  source  c  and  the  pile  was  augmented  by  the  presence 
of 'the  saturated  air. 

The  quartz  fragments  were  now  removed,  and  the  cyl- 
inder was  filled  with  fragments  of  fresh  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, through  which  the  air  was  gently  forced,  exactly  as 
in  the  last  experiment.  Now,  however,  in  passing  through 
the  chloride  of  calcium,  it  was  in  great  part  robbed  of  its 
aqueous  vapour,  and  the  air,  thus  dried,  displaced  the  com- 
mon air  between  the  source  and  pile.  The  needle  moved, 
declaring  a  permanent  deflection  of  10  degrees ;  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  defieetioD  ehowetl  Uint  the  transparency  of  Uia 
space  was  augmeoted  by  the  [ireAcuce  of  tiic  dry  air.  Jij 
proiicrly  timing  the  discliargtM  of  llie  air,  the  swing  of  the 
iiei-jU'  cotild  bt!  migmcnted  to  15  or  20  degre«a  Repcti- 
tioii  showed  do  devialion  from  this  rosuU ;  tlio  saturatnl 
ail'  always  augmented  the  opacity,  the  dry  air  always  ang- 
mentod  the  transparency  of  tlio  space  between  the  sourvu 
and  the  pile.  Not  ouly,  tljorefore,  have  llie  plates  of  rock- 
salt  been  abandoned,  but  also  the  oxpcTimeiitul  tube  ilatlf; 
and  tbo  results  are  all  perfectly  coaeurrent  as  regards  tlu: 
action  of  atiueous  vapour  upon  radiant  heat. 

Were  this  subject  less  important  I  ebould  not  have 
dwelt  upon  it  bo  long.  I  thbugbt  it  right  to  remove  eveij 
objection,  so  that  meteorologists  might  apply,  ■without  ihn 
faintest  miegiviug,  the  results  of  experiments.  The  appU- 
Gutions  of  these  results  to  their  sdene^)  must  be  innomer- 
able  ;  and  Iiero  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  incompleteness 
of  my  knowledge  prevents  mo  from  making  the  proper  ai>- 
plications  mytielf.  I  would,  however,  ask  your  permission  to 
refer  to  siich  jioints  as  I  can  now  call  to  mind,  witb  which 
tlic  facts  just  established  appear  to  be  more  or  lesa  inli- 
mati'ly  conneettd. 

And,  dr&t,  it  in  lu  be  reuiaikoJ  ilrni  tlio  tapour  nliidi 
absorbs  heat  thus  greedily,  radiates  it  copiously.  This 
fact  must,  I  imagine,  come  powerfully  into  play  in  the 
tropics.  We  know  that  tbe  sun  raises  from  the  eqnatoriil 
ocean  enormous  quantities  of  vapour,  and  tbat  immediately 
under  him,  in  the  region  of  calms,  tbe  rain,  duo  to  the  con- 
densation of  the  vapour,  descends  in  deluges.  Hitherto, 
tliis  has  been  ascribed  to  the  chilling  which  accompanies 
tlic  expansion  of  the  ascending  air,  and  no  doubt  this,  as  a 
true  cansc,  must  produce  its  proportional  effect.  But  i 
carmot  help  thinking  that  the  radiation  from  tbe  vapour  it- 
self is  also  influential.  Imagine  a  column  of  saturated  air 
ascending  from  the  equatorial  ocean  ;  for  a  lime  the' vapour 
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entangled  in  this  air,  is  surrounded  by  air  almost  fully 
saturated.  Its  vapour  radiates,  but  it  radiates  into  vapour, 
and  the  vapour  into  it.  To  tho  radiation  from  any  vapour, 
a  screen  of  the  same  vapour  is  particularly  opaque.  Hence, 
for  a  time,  the  radiation  from  our  ascending  column  is  in- 
tercepted, and  in  great  part  returned  by  the  surrounding 
vapour ;  condensation  under  such  circumstances  cannot  oc- 
cur. But  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  dimin- 
ishes speedily  as  we  ascend ;  the  decrement  of  tension,  as 
proved  by  the  observations  of  Hooker,  Strachy,  and  Welsh, 
is  much  more  speedy  than  that  of  the  air ;  and,  finally,  our 
vaporous  column  finds  itself  elevated  beyond  the  protecting 
screen  which,  during  the  first  portion  of  its  ascent,  was 
spread  out  above  it.  It  is  now  in  Ihe  presence  of  pure  space, 
and  into  space  it  pours  its  heat  without  stoppage  or  re- 
quital. To  the  loss  of  heat  thus  endured,  the  condensation 
of  the  vapour,  and  its*torrential  descent  to  the  earth,  must 
certainly  be  in  part  ascribed. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  formation  of  cumuli  in  our 
own  latitudes ;  they  are  the  heads  of  columnar  bodies  of 
vapour  which  rise  from  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  precipi- 
tated as  soon  as  they  reach  a  certain  elevation.  Thus  the 
visible  cloud  forms  the  capital  of  an  invisible  pillar  of  sat- 
urated air.  Certainly  tho  top  of  such  a  column,  raised 
above  the  vapour  screen  which  clasps  the  earth,  and  offer- 
ing itself  to  Bpace  must  be  chilled  by  radiation ;  in  this  ac- 
tion alone  we  have  a  physical  cause  for  the  generation  of 
clouds. 

Mountmns  act  as  condensers,  but  how?  Partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  coldness  of  their  own  masses ;  which  cold- 
ness they  owe  to  their  elevation.  Above  them  spreads  no 
vapour  screen  of  sufficient  density  to  intercept  their  heat, 
which  consequently  gushes  unrequited  into  space.  When 
the  sun  is  withdrawn,  this  loss  is  shown  by  the  quick  and 

large  descent  of  the  thermometer.    This  descent  is  not  due 
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fhfs9  generally,  were  the  aqueous  vapour  removed  from  the 
air  above  it,  for  the  body  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  practical 
vacuum  as  regards  the  transmission  of  radiant  heat.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  sun  from  any  region  over  which  the  at- 
mosphere is  dry  must  be  followed  by  quick  refrigeration. 
The  moon  would  be  rendered  entirely  uninhabitable  by  be- 
ings like  ourselves  through  the  operation  of  this  single 
cause ;  with  an  outward  radiation  uninterrupted  by  aqueous 
vapour,  the  difference  between  her  monthly  maxima  and 
minima  must  be  enormous.  The  winters  of  Thibet  are  al- 
most unendurable  from  the  same  cause.  Witness  how  the 
isothermal  lines  dip  from  the  north  into  Asia,  in  winter,  as 
a  proof  of  the  low  temperature  of  this  region.  Humboldt 
has  dwelt  upon  the  ^  frigorific  power '  of  the  central  por- 
tions of  this  continent,  and  controverted  the  idea  that  it 
was  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  its  elevation,  for  there 
were  vast  expanses  of  country,  not  much  above  the  sea 
level,  with  an  exceedingly  low  temperature.  But  not  know- 
ing the  influence  which  we  are  now  studying,  Humboldt,  I 
imagine,  omitted  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  the  observed  result.  Even  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  at  night  causes  powerful  refrigeration 
when  the  air  is  dry.  The  removal,  for  a  single  summer 
night,  of  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmosphere  which 
covers  England,  would  be  attended  by  the  destruction  of 
every  plant  which  a  freezing  temperature  could  kilL  In 
Sahara,  where  *  the  soil  is  fire  and  the  wind  is  flame,'  the 
refrigeration  at  night  is  often  painful  to  bear.  Ice  has  been 
formed  in  this-  region  at  night.  In  Australia,  also,  the  di- 
urnal range  of  temperature  is  very  great,  amounting,  com- 
inonlVy  ^^  between  40  and  60  degrees.  In  short,  it  may  be 
B&fely  predicted,  that  wherever  the  air  is  cfry,  the  daily 
thprmometrio  range  wiU  be  great.  This,  however,  is  quite 
"Z.  ^jit  from  saying  that  when  the  air  is  clear  the  ther- 
^^^^jic  range  win  be  great.    Great  clearness  to .  light  is 
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perfectly  compatible  nitti  great  o{>acity  to  beat ;  tbe  at- 
nunphere  biay  be  cbarg^!<l  with  aijueoua  Tspnur  wliile  s 
deep  blae  sky  is  overhead,  and  on  euch  occasions  the  ter- 
reetrial  radiation  wonJd,  nolwilhstanding  tlie  '  dearntst,' 
be  intercepted. 

And  here  wo  are  led  to  an  easy  explanation  of  a  fact 
which  evidently  perplexed  Sir  John  Les- 
lie. This  celebrated  experimenter  con- 
structed an  instrument  which  he  name^ 
an  celhriotKO}>e,  the  fonetion  of  whiA 
was  to  determine  the  radiation  a^funA 
the  sky.  It  conBisled  of  two  glass  bulbs 
united  by  a  vertical  glass  tube^  &o  nar- 
row Ihal  a  little  column  of  liquid  was 
supported  in  the  tube  by  its  own  adlK- 
sioD.  The  lower  bulb  D  (fig.  98)  was 
protected  by  a  metallic  envelope,  and 
gave  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  up- 
per bulb  B,  was  blackened,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  metallic  cnp  c,  which  pro- 
tected the  bulb  from  terrestrial  radia- 
tion. 

'  This  instrument,'  says  its  inventor, 
'  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  clear  weatli^ 
will  at  all  times,  both  during  the  day 
►  and  the  night,  indicate  an  impression  of 
cold  Bliot  downwards  from  the  higher 
regions.  .  .  .  The  sensibility  of  the  instrument  is  very 
striking,  for  the  liquor  incessantly  falls  and  rises  in  the 
stem,  with  every  passing  cloud.  But  the  cause  of  its  varia- 
tions does  not  always  appear  bo  obvious.  Under  a  fine 
blue  sky  the  cuthrioscope  will  sometimes  indicate  a  cold  of 
60  millesimal  degrees ;  yet  on  other  days,  when  the  air 
seems  equally  bright,  the  effect  is  hardly  30°,'  This  anom- 
aly is  Gimply  due  to  the  difference   in  the  quantity  of 
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aqaeons  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  Leslie 
himself  connects  the  effect  with  aqueous  vapour  in  these 
words,  *  The  pressure  of  hygrometrio  moisture  in  the  air 
probably  afieets  the  instrument.'    It  is  not,  however,  the 

*  pressure '  that  is  effective ;  the  presence  of  invisible  vapour 
intercepted  the  radiation  from  the  sethrioscope,  while  its 
absence  opened  a  door  for  the  escape  of  this  radiation  into 
space.  As  regards  experiments  on  terrestrial  radiation,  a 
Dew  definition  will  have  to  be  given  for  *  a  clear  day ; '  it 
is  manifest,  for  example,  that  in  experiments  with  the 
pyrheliometer,*  two  days  of  equal  visual  clearness  may 
give  totally  different  results.  We  are  also  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  radiation  from  this  instrument 
is  often  intercepted  when  no  cloud  is  seen.  Could  we, 
liowever,  make  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  its 
vapour  included,  objects  of  vision,  we  should  see  sufficient 
to  account  for  this  result. 

Another  interesting  point  on  which  this  subject  has  a 
bearing  is  Melloni's  theory  of  serein.  *Most  authors,' 
writes  this  eminent  philosopher,  *  attribute  to  the  cold,  re- 
sulting from  the  radiation  of  the  air,  the  excessively  fine 
rain  which  sometimes  falls  in  a  clear  sky,  during  the  fine 
season,  a  few  moments  after  sunset.'    *  But,'  he  continues, 

*  as  no  fact  is  yet  known  which  directly  proves  the  emissive 
power  of  pure  and  transparent  elastic  fluids,  it  appears  to 
me  more  conformable,'  Ac,  &c.  If  the  diflSculty  here 
urged  against  the  theory  of  serein  be  its  only  one,  the  the- 
ory will  stand,  for  transparent  elastic  fluids  are  now  proved 
to  possess  the  power  of  radiation  which  the  theory  assumes. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  radiation  from  the  air  that  the  chil- 
ling can  be  ascribed,  but  to  radiation  from  the  body  itself, 
whose  condensation  produces  the  sirein. 

Let  me  add  the  remark,  that  as  far  as  I  can  at  present 

*  The  instrument  is  described  in  Lecture  XII. 
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jndg-c,  aqueous  vapour  and  Uqaid  water  absorb  Uio  eame 
cUtas  of  rays  ;  ttiis  is  another  way  of  Rtating  that  the  colour 
of  pnrc  water  ia  sliarcd  by  its  vapour.  In  vlrtno  of  aqnoons 
Tflpour  the  atmosphtTO  is  therefore  a  blue  mediiim.  I  be- 
lieve it  iias  been  remarked  that  the  colour  of  the  timiaineal- 
si  blue,  aud  of  dlstaDl  hilbi,  deepens  with  the  ajnouut  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  air ;  but  the  substanco  which  pro- 
duces a  variation  of  depth  must  be  effective  as  au  origin 
of  color.  Wbethor  the  azure  of  the  sky — the  most  difficnit 
qaesiioQ  of  meteorology, — ia  to  be  thua  nccotmted  for,  I 
will  not  at  prescDt  venture  to  enquire,* 

*  Id  umnocUon  with  the  iavesUgaUoD  of  (he  ndiatiou  uid  abBarpliu 
of  heat  by  gHsca  sad  vnpaurB,  it  givve  me  pleasure  to  reier  to  Hxe  proaipl 
ind  iiilclligpiil  Bid  rtniicrfl  mo  bj  Mr.  ISockfr,  of  llie  finii  of  Elliottf',  llil 
WeH  Strand. 

From  Uie  more  energetic  guca  and  Tspoura,  a  Bctiea  of  Toy  striting 
c1nS9  cipcTimi^iita  tuny  be  doriviKl,  iotcreBting  alike  to  tbo  chcmiat  and  the 
natural  philosopher.  Mr.  Bcckcc  haa  cooBtnicled  a  cheap  fom  of  appa- 
ratus suitable  for  the  eiperimcnta.  Where  quanUtatire  rcsulta  ore  not 
roi]uired,  two  euboa  of  hot  water,  an  open  tin  tube,  a  ihcnao-electrie  jrilc, 
and  a  galvanometer,  magnetized,  as  described  in  the  Appendix  to  Lecture 
I.,  will  suffice  to  illui!trsto  the  action  of  the  stronger  gasea  and  TaponrtL 
A  current  of  Bir  from  a  commOD  bellows  will  cany  the  Taponr  into  the 
tube. 

The  fear  of  being  led  too  far  from  mj  subject  causea  me  to  withhold 
all  speculation  as  to  ibo  cause  of  atmospheric  polarisation.  I  may,  how 
ever,  rpmark,  tlmt  the  polarisation  of  heat  was  illustrated  by  tncans  of  the 
mioa  piles  with  whieh  Professor  (now  Frindpal)  J.  D.  Forbes  first  sue- 
cecded  In  establishing  the  fact  of  polarisation. 


(8)  Rocclring  the  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  upon  tho  polished  phte 
of  suit,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  on  to  a  sercen ;  and  placing  a  lens  in  front 
of  the  salt,  so  as  to  produce  on  image  of  its  polished  surface  on  the  Mnen ; 
on  breathing  against  the  salt  through  a  glass  tube,  bcautifid  iiidescencci 
instantly  flash  forth,  which  may  tie  seen  by  humlrcdj  at  onc«. 
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EXTKAOTS  FROM  A  DI8C0UBSE  •OK  BADIATIOK  THEOUGH  THB 

EABTirS  ATMOSPHEREL* 

*  Nobody  ever  obtained  the  idea  of  a  line  from  Eadid^s  definition 
of  it — "  length  without  breadth."  The  idea  is  obtained  from  a 
real  phyacal  line,  drawn  by  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  therefore  poR- 
sessing  width ;  this  idea  being  afterwards  bronght,  by  a  process  of 
abstraction,  more  nearly  into  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  definition.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  physical  phenomena ;  we 
must  help  ourselves  to  a  conception  of  tiie  invisible,  by  means  of 
proper  images  derived  from  the  visible,  afterwards  purifying  our 
conceptions  to  the  needful  extent.  Dofiniteness  of  conception, 
even  though  at  some  expense  to  delicacy,  is  of  the  greatest  utility 
in  dealing  with  physical  phenomena.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  mind  trained  in  physical  research  can  at  all  e^joy  peace, 
without  having  made  dear  to  itself  some  possible  way  of  conceiv- 
ing those  operations  which  lie  beyond  the  boundaries  of  sense,  and 
in  which  sensible  phenomena  originate. 

^  When  we  speak  of  radiation  through  the  atmosphere,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  affix  definite  physical  ideas,  both  to  the  term  atmos- 
phere and  the  term  radiation.  It  is  well  known  that  our  atmos- 
phere is  mdnly  composed  of  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen. These  elementary  atoms  may  be  figured  as  small  spheres, 
scattered  thickly  in  the  space  which  immediately  surrounds  the 
earth.  They  constitute  about  99}  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere. 
Mixed  with  these  atoms,  we  have  others  of  a  totally  different 
character;  we  have  the  molecules,  or  atomic  groups,  of  carbonic 
add,  of  ammonia,  and  of  aqueous  vai>our.  In  these  substances 
diverse  atoms  have  coalesced,  forming  little  systems  of  atoms. 
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Tho  molecule  of  oqaeoua  vqMur,  for  example,  coneisU  of  two  ad- 
orns cif  liydro^'en,  united  U>  one  of  oiygea;  and  Ihe/  miiigtc,  a 
little  triuds,  omoug  the  monails  of  OX;g«Ii  odiL  nltrogeD  wlilidt  oni- 
Btitute  tlio  groat  mass  of  the  atinospliere. 

'  Xliese  ntoms  and  molecnles  nra  sepnjivto,  bnt  they  ore  eahnc?e<l 
b;  a  commoii  mediniu.  Witbin  our  atmosphero  exists  n  tocsiil 
and  a  fiucr  atiuospiiere,  in  wliicli  tho  atoms  of  osjgen  oiid  nitru- 
gon  bang  lika  aiiapended  grains.  Tbia  finer  stmoBphcre  imitw  not 
onlj  atom  ivitli  atom,  but  star  witb  eUa;  and  the  light  of  aU  wu'- 
and  of  all  stare,  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  mnaic,  propogaUd  Lhicv^i 
tbia  iaterstellar  dr.  Thia  image  must  hi  cloorlj  seised,  nad  (Iks 
we  have  to  adrance  n  step.  We  most  not  only  figunt  our  ttnn* 
suspended  in  this  mediam,  but  vibrating  ia  it.  In  tLi4  notiua  <^ 
tbo  atoms  cousiata  wliAt  wo  cull  tiieir  beat.  "  Wliat  ia  tiuat  Id  ttC 
as  Lotko  Las  perfectly  eipresaed  it,  "is  in  tUo  I>ody  heated  airth- 
in^'  but  motion."  Well,  we  ruust  figaro  tliis  moUoa 
to  tbo  medium  in  wbieh  tlie  ntoma  awing,  oud  sent  to  rifipk* 
tluongh  it,  witL  iBconcoiyuLle  velocity,  to  the  buonds  of  sfw^- 
Kotiou  in  tbia  fonu,  nnconnueted  witli  ordinary  matter,  bat  i]>C•<^ 
log  tbrougb  tbo  int-eratellar  niediam,  receives  tbc  name  of  RaJiul 
lleiit;  uthI,  if  ooninetcnt  to  erdle  tlio  nerves  of  ri^ou. 


eiQiniiniDiiAlal 
snt  to  rifipk* 
inds  of  ^ac     I 
l«r,  bat  i]>c•<^    J 
LDc  of  Radiul  J 
dou.  ireenlllkB 
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a  riddy-coloured  halo,  due  to  diffraction  by  the  little  cloud  within 
tlio  receiver,  flashed  forth. 

'  The  waves  of  heat  speed  from  our  earth  through  the  atmos- 
phere towards  space.  These  waves  dash  in  their  passage  against 
the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  against  the  molecules  of 
aqueous  vapour.  Thinly  scattered  as  these  latter  are,  we  might 
naturally  think  meanly  of  them,  as  barriers  to  the  waves  of  heat. 
We  might  imagine  that  the  wide  spaces  between  the  vapour  mole- 
cules would  be  an  open  door  for  the  passage  of  the  undulations ; 
and  that  if  those  waves  were  at  all  intercepted,  it  would  be  by  the 
substances  which  form  99^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  atmosphere. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  however,  it  was  found  by  the  speaker  that 
this  small  modicum  of  aqueous  vapour  intercepted  fifteen  times 
the  quantity  of  heat  stopped  by  the  whole  of  the  air  in  which  it 
was  diffused.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  dry  air  then  ex- 
perimented with  was  not  perfectly  pure ;  and  that  the  purer  the 
air  became,  the  more  it  approached  the  character  of  a  vacuum,  and 
the  greater,  by  comparison,  became  the  action  of  the  aqueous  va- 
pour. The  vapour  was  found  to  act  with  80,  40,  50,  60,  70  times 
the  energy  of  the  air  in  which  it  was  difiVised ;  and  no  doubt  watf 
entertained  that  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air  which  filled  th« 
Boyal  Institution  theatre,  during  the  delivery  of  the  discourse,  ab- 
sorbed 90  or  100  times  the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  which  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  main  body  of  the  air  of  the  room.  Looking  at  thr 
single  atoms,  for  every  200  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  there  is  aboui 
1  of  aqueous  vapour.  This  1  is  80  times  more  powerful  than  the 
200 ;  and  hence,  comparing  a  single  atom  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen 
with  a  single  atom  of  aqueous  vapour,  we  may  infer  that  the  action 
of  the  latter  is  16,000  times  that  of  the  former. 

^  No  doubt  can  exist  of  the  extraordinary  opacity  of  this  sub- 
stance to  the  rays  of  obscure  heat ;  particularly  such  rays  as  are 
emitted  by  the  earth,  after  being  warmed  by  the  sun.  Aqueous 
vapour  is  a  blanket,  more  necessary  to  the  vegetable  life  of  Eng- 
land than  clothing  is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  ^gle  smnmer-night 
the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  air  which  overspreads  this  country, 
and  you  would  assuredly  destroy  every  plant  capable  of  being 
destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature.  The  warmth  of  our  fields 
and  gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited  into  space,  and  the  sun 
would  rise  upon  an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost.    The 

18* 
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aqseous  vapour  constitntea  a  local  dam,  b;  wliitli  llii>  t«iapcTattirfl 
at  the  esrtli'a  snrfnco  w  deepeorf :  the  dom,  however,  finollj  ov«r- 
flows,  itnd  wo  give  to  tipaco  all  that  vre  reccire  from  the  ean. 

'  The  Ban  raises  ILo  vapours  of  the  oqaatorial  ocoon ;  ther  ri«^ 

but  for  n  time  ■  vaponr  screen  spreads  aboTO  and  erounil  theni. 

Bnt  tlie  higher  thef  rise,  the  more  thej  como  into  tho  prracara 

of  pare  apace;  and  when,  by  their  levity,  they  have  {■omtratc^ 

■   iho  vapour  Ecreon,  which  Ilea  oioae  to  the  earth's  surface,  what 

'  It  lioa  been  said  that,  compared  atom  for  atom,  the  abaorptioD 
of  ail  atom  of  aqucou!)  vapour  is  16,000  times  that  of  sir.  Ho* 
the  power  to  absorb  and  the  power  to  radiat«  are  perfoctlj  rcdp- 
roe.il  and  proportioaaL  The  atom  of  aqueous  nq>oi]r  will  Uicr«- 
fore  radiate  with  16,000  times  tlia  cuergy  of  an  atom  of  oir.  Im- 
agine, then,  this  powerful  radiant  in  the  presem^  of  f^ce,  and 
witli  no  screen  al>ovo  it  to  tlieck  its  radiation.  Into  spaf*  it 
poara  its  heat,  chills  itself,  condenses,  and  the  tropical  torrents 
ore  tho  conscqnonco.  Tito  espondon  of  t1ie  air,  do  doubt,  alw 
refrigerates  it;  but  in  accounting  for  delugoa,  tho  chilling  of  tlo 
voponr  by  its  own  radiation  must  play  a  most  ioportaat  part 
The  rain  quits  the  ocean  as  vapour ;  returns  to  it  aa  water.  Doir 
are  the  vast  stores  of  beat,  set  irco  by  the  change  from  the  vapor- 
ous to  tho  liquid  condition,  disposed  off  DoubtieM,  in  great  part, 
they  arc  wasted  by  radiation  into  space.  Similar  remarfea  apply 
to  the  cumuli  of  our  latitudes.  The  warmed  air,  charged  wltli 
vapour,  rises  in  colnrans,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  vapour  acreea 
which  hugs  the  earth ;  in  the  presence  of  space,  tho  head  of  each 
pillar  wastes  its  beat  by  radiation,  coDdcusea  to  a  cumalus,  wlilch 
cunstitutca  the  visible  capital  of  an  invisible  column  of  saturated 
air.  Numberless  other  mcloorolo^enl  pheuomeua  receive  their 
Eolation  by  reference  to  the  radiant  and  absorbent  properties  of 
aqueous  vapour.' 

Tho  radiant  power  of  a  vapour  is  proportional  to  its  abaorbeat 
power.  Eiperimcnts  on  the  dynamic  radiation  of  driei]  and  un- 
dried  air  prove  tho  superiority  of  the  latter  as  a  radiator.  The 
following  experiment,  performed  by  Dr.  Fmnkland  in  the  theatre 
of  tho  Royal  Institution,  showed  the  ofli:ct  to  a  large  audie>nce. 
A  charcoal  chauffer,  14  inches  high  and  6  inches  iu  diameter,  wa? 
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placed  in  front  of  a  ihermo-eleotrio  pile,  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
of  two  feet.  The  radiation  from  the  chanffer  itself  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  metallic  screen.  The  deflection  dae  to  the  radiation 
from  the  ascending  column  of  hot  carbonic  acid  was  then  carefolly 
neutralised  by  a  constant  source  of  heat,  radiating  against  the  op- 
posite face  of  the  pile.  A  current  of  steam  was  then  forced  verti- 
cally through  the  chauffer.  The  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
was  prompt  and  powerfoL  When  the  current  of  steam  was  in- 
terrupted, the  needle  returned  to  zero.  When,  instead  of  a  cur- 
rent of  steam,  a  current  of  air  was  forced  through  the  chauffer,  the 
slight  effect  produced  showed  the  pile  to  be  chilled  instead  of 
warmed.  In  this  experiment  Dr.  Frankland  compared  aqueous 
vapour,  not  with  air,  but  with  the  more  powerful  carbonic  acid, 
and  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  vapour  as  a  radiator.* 

The  following  remarkable  passage  firom  Hooker's  ^  Himalayan 
Journals,'  1st  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  also  bears  upon  the  present  sub- 
ject: 'From  a  multitude  of  desultory  observations  I  conclude 
that,  at  7,400  feet,  125*7^  or  67**  above  the  temperature  of  the 
aiT,  is  the  average  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  black  bulb  ther- 
mometer. .  •  .  These  results,  though  greatly  above  those 
obtained  at  Oalcutta,  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  above  what  may  be 
observed  on  the  plains  of  India.  The  effectds  much  increased  by 
elevation.  At  10,000  feet,  in  December,  at  9  a.  m.,  I  saw  the  mer- 
cury mount  to  182°,  while  the  temperature  of  shaded  snow  hard 
by  was  22"*.  At  13,100  feet,  in  Januar^  at  9  a.  m.,  it  has  stood 
at  98%  with  a  diff'erenoe  of  68*2%  and  at  10  a.  m.  at  114%  with  a 
diflTerence  of  81*4°,  whilst  the  radiating  thermometer  on  the  enow 
had  fallen  at  sunrise  to  0*7°.' 

These  enormous  differences  between  the  shaded  and  the  un- 
shaded air,  and  between  the  air  and  the  snow,  are,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  comparative  absence  of  aqueous  vapour  at  these  elevations. 
The  air  is  incompetent  to  check  either  the  solar  or  the  terrestrial 
radiation,  and  hence  the  maximum  heat  in  the  sun  and  the  maxi- 
mum cold  in  the  shade  must  stand  very  wide  i^art.  The  differ- 
ence between  Oalcutta  and  the  plains  of  India  is  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way. 

Dr.  livingstone,  in  his  *  Travels  in  South  AMca,'  has  given 
fomc  striking  examples  of  the  difference  in  nocturnal  chilling 

•  Phil.  Mag.  vol  xxvU.  p.  826. 
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wlien  tho  ail'  U  drj  hdiI  wlicn  todon  wiUi  moisture.  Tlim  Its 
flnda  in  Soath  Ccotrnl  Africa  during  the  montli  of  Jane,  'tb« 
tbermomtter  early  in  tbo  niormnga  at  from  42'  to  BS^ ;  nt  noon, 
W  to  OG",  or  a  mean  itilfcronco  of  48"  tietwMn  sunrise  oud  mid- 
dtj.  Tlio  range  woald  probably  haro  bc«n  foand  still  greata 
had  not  the  thcrmomcl^r  been  plaool  ia  the  shade  of  his  lent, 
wliid)  -vrat  iilti;he<I  uader  the  thickest  tree  he  could  6iid.  B< 
■dda,  moreover,  <  tJie  scnsatJOD  of  cold  after  the  hast  of  the  da; 
WM  vary  keen.  The  Baloada  at  tbl«  scaaon  norer  Imivc  their  firea 
till  nino  or  ten  in  the  momiDg.  Ab  the  cold  va»  so  great  here,  it 
was  pro1>ably  frosty  at  Linyaiiti ;  I  therefore  feared  to  expose  my 
jtmag  trees  thorp.'* 

Dr.  Livingatono  afterwords  crosses  the  continent  and  reachu 
tlie  riror  Zaml>cai  at  tlio  be^uing  of  the  year.  Here  tbo  tlter- 
mometrio  range  U  reJ need  from  49°  to  12'.  Tie  thus  describe 
the  chBDpe  he  felt  on  entering  tbo  volley  of  tlie  rivcr;  '  We  were 
Btmck  by  tlio  tact,  tbat  as  soon  as  we  came  between  the  range  itf 
hills  wliich  flank  the  Zambesi,  the  r^na  felt  wanD.  At  aimrise 
tbo  thermometer  stood  at  from  83°  to  80° ;  at  midday,  in  the  cool- 
est shade,  namely,  ift  my  littlo  .tenf,  hnder  a  shady  tree,  at  96'  to 
08' ;  and  at  sunset  at  80',  This  is  different  from  anything  we 
cspcrienced  in  the  interior,'  t 

Proceeding  towards  tbo  mouth  of  the  river,  on  January  IG  he 
makes  the  following  additional  ohscrvation :  '  The  Zambesi  is  very 
broad  hero  (at  Zumbo),'  but  conttuns  many  inhabited  islands. 
Wc  slept  oppo^to  one  on  the  IGth,  called  Shibanga.  The  nights 
aro  warm,  the  temperature  never  falling  below  80" ;  it  was  Br 
even  at  sunset.  One  cannot  cool  the  water  by  a  wet  towel  roncd 
tlic  vessel.    .    .    ,'X 

In  Central  Australia  the  daily  range  of  the  thermometw  a 
still  groatcr.  The  followuig  cstract  ia  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Jerons  '  On  some  Data  eonocroing  tho  Ciimato  of  Australia  and 
Now  Zealand ' :  ' .  .  .  In  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia the  fluctnations  of  temperatore  are  immensely  increased. 
Tho  heat  of  the  air,  as  described  by  Captwn  Sturt,  ia  fearful 
during  summer;  thus,  in  aliout  lat  30°  50'  S,,  and  Ion.  Ul"  18' 
E.,  he  writes:  "The  thermometer  every  day  rose  to  113°  or 
IIG'  in  the  shade,  whilst  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  IW 

•  Livingslone's  Travels,  p.  4aj.     f  IbiJ.  p.  B75.     J  Ibid.  p.  689. 
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to  150'."  Again,  "  at  a  quarter  past  three  p.  m.  on  January  21 
(1845),  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  181°  in  the  shade,  and  to 
154°  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun."  ...  In  the  winter  the 
thermometer  was  observed  as  low  as  24°,  giving  an  extreme  range 
of  107°. 

*  The  fluctuations  of  temperature  were  often  very  great  and 
sudden,  and  were  severely  felt.  On  one  occasion  (October  25), 
the  temperature  rose  to  110°  during  the  day,  but  a  squall  coming 
on,  it  fell  to  88°  at  the  following  sunrise ;  it  thus  varied  72°  in  leas 
than  twenty-four  hours.  .  .  .  Mitchell,  on  his  last  journey  to 
the  N.  W.  interior,  had  very  cold  fix)sty  nights.  On  May  22,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  12°  in  the  open  air.  .  .  .  Still,  in  th« 
day  time,  the  air  was  warm,  and  the  ddly  range  of  temperature 
was  enormous.  Thus,  on  Juno  2,  the  thermometer  rose  from  ll** 
at  sunrise  to  67°  at  four  p.  m. ;  or  through  a  range  of  56°.  Or 
June  12,  the  range  was  58°,  and  on  many  other  days  nearly  a 
great. 

Even  at  Sydney  the  average  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  h 
21°,  whilst  at  Greenwich  the  average  range  is  only  17°.  *  It  thw 
appears  that  even  close  to  the  ocean  the  mean  daily  range  of  the 
Australian  climate  is  very  considerable.  It  is  least  in  the  autumn 
and  greatest  during  the  cloudless  days  of  spring.^  After  giving  a 
table  of  the  seasonal  variation  of  the  rainfall  in  Australia,  Mr.  Jev- 
ons  remarks  that  4t  is  plainly  shown  that  the  most  rainy  season 
of  the  year  on  the  east  coast  is  the  autumn,  that  is,  the  three 
months,  March,  April,  May.  The  spring  season  appears  the  driest; 
summer  and  winter  being  intermediate.' 

Without  quitting  Europe,  we  find  places  where,  while  the  day 
temperature  is  very  high,  the  hour  before  sunrise  is  intensely  cold. 
I  have  often  experienced  this  in  the  post-wagens  of  Germany ;  and 
I  am  informed  that  the  Hungarian  peasants,  if  exposed  at  night, 
take  care,  even  in  hot  weather,  to  protect  themselves  by  heavy 
cloaks  against  the  nocturnal  chill.  The  observations  of  MM.  Bra- 
vms  and  Martins  on  the  Grand  Plateau  of  Mont  Blanc  have  been 
already  referred  to.  M.  Martins  has  recently  added  to  our  knowl- 
edge by  making  observations  on  the  heating  of  the  soil  at  great 
elevations,  and  finds  on  the  summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  the  heat  of 
the  soil  exposed  to  the  sun,  above  that  of  the  air,  to  be  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.     *  The  immense 
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heating  of  Ibo  i^oil,'  writes  If.  Hartiiu,  '  compnred  with  Uiut  of  Uie 
air  on  hi;^li  mounlAiiis,  is  tbo  more  romArkabta,  atnco,  during  tliu 
nighta,  tho  cooling  li;  rmliatioQ  is  tliere  miicb  greater  tkuu  in  (liv 
plahi.*  Tlio  observationa  of  ttio  Ucasrs.  SolUogeutwcit  famish,  id 
misttkft  not,  man;  iUustratiotui  at  tbo  at'tion  of  aqncons  n^ur; 
and  I  do  Dot  iloaUt,  tbat  tbe  more  this  qiiostion  is  testad,  the  man 
dMrifirill  it  appear  that  tho  radiant  &nd  al>8ortfent  powers  oftbs 
■nbatwigo  enable  it  to  plaj  a  most  iiuportaot  part  in  the  phonuin- 
OM  ftf  tiuituorologj. 


LECTURE- XII. 

ABSOBPnON  or  heat  BT  YOLATILE  liquids — ^ABSOKPTION  or  H£AT  DT  THE  VA- 
POURS or  THOSE  UQUIDS  AT  A  COMMON  rBESSURE — ^ABSORPTION  Or  HEAT 
BT  THE  SAME  TAPOUBS  WHEN  THE  QUANTITIES  T>r  TAPOUR  ARE  PROPORr 
TIONAL  TO  THE  QUANTITIES  OP  LIQUID— COMPABATITX  TIEW  OP  THE  AC- 
TION OP  LIQUIDS  AND  THEIR  TAPOUBS  UPON  RADIANT  BEAT — PHTSIOAL 
CAUSE  OP  OPACITT  AND  TRANSPARENCY — ^INPLUENGE  OP  TEMPERATURE  ON 
THE  TRANSMISSION  OP  BADL^^  HEAIV— CHANGES  OP  POSITION  THROUGH 
CHANGES  or  TEMPERATURE — ^RADIATION  PROM  PLAMES — INTLUENCE  OP  OS- 
CILLATING PERIOD  ON  THE  TRANSMISSION  OP  RADIANT  HEAT— EXPLANATION 
OP  RESULTS  OP  MELLONI  AND  KNOBLAUCH. 

THE  natural  philosophy  of  the  future  must,  I  imagine, 
mainly  consist  in  the  investigation  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  ordinary  matter  of  the  universe 
and  the  ether  in  which  this  matter  is  immersed.  Regard- 
ing the  motions  of  the  ether  itself,  the  optical  investiga- 
tions of  the  last  half  century  have  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired; but  regarding  the  atoms  and  molecules,  whence 
issue  the  undulations  of  light  and  heat,  and  their  relations 
to  the  medium  in  which  they  move,  and  by  which  they 
are  set  in  motion,  these  investigations  teach  us  little.  To 
come  closer  to  the  origin  of  the  ethereal  waves — ^to  obtain, 
if  possible,  some  experimental  hold  of  the  oscillating  at- 
oms themselves — ^has  been  the  main  object  of  those  re- 
searches on  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  by  gases 
and  vapours,  which,  in  brief  outline,  I  have  sketched  be- 
fore you. 

These  enquiries  have  made  known  the  differences 
which  exist  between  different  gaseous  molecules,  as  re- 
gards their  power  of  emitting  and  absorbing  radiant  heat. 
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the  same  area  as  d  £  f,  and,  like  it,  having  its  centre 
and  its  comers  perforated.    The  plate  g  h  i  is  intended  to 

Fio.  A. 
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separate  the  two  plates  of  rocksalt  which  arc  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  cell,  and  its  thickness  determines  that  of  the 
liqnid  layer.  The  separating  plate  o  n  i  was  groand  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  salt 
were  polished  with  extreme  care,  with  a  view  to  render- 
ing the  contact  between  the  salt  and  the  brass  water-tight. 
In  practice,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce 
washers  of  thin  letter-paper  between  the  plates  of  salt  and 
the  separating  plate. 

In  arranging  the  cell  for  experiment,  the  nuts  qr  st 
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arc  unscrewed,  sind  a  waslicr  of  india-nibbcr  U  first  placed 
on  A  B  c.  On  this  wasliiT  is  placed  ono  of  the  plates  of 
roc'ksalt.  On  the  plate  of  rocksall  «  laid  tbe  washer  of 
lctti.T-|>u]ier,  nud  on  tliU  again  tho  soparatiug  plate  c  hl 

F10.B. 


A  second  washer  of  paper  Is  placed  on  this  plate,  then 
cornea  tlic  sct:ond  plato  of  salt,  on  which  another  india- 
rublicr  washer  is  laid.  The  plate  d  e  f  is  finally  slipped 
over  the  columns,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  tightly 
screwed  together  by  the  nats  q  r  s  t.  Thus,  when  the 
plates  of  rocksalt  are  in  position,  a  cylinder,  as  long  as  the 
plate  G  H  I  is  thick,  is  enclosed  between  them,  and  thb 
space  can  be  filled  with  any  li^nid  through  the  orifice  i. 
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The  use  of  the  india-rubber  washers  is  to  relieve  the  crush, 
ing  pressure  which  would  be  applied  to  the  plates  of  salt, 
if  they  were  iu  actual  contact  with  the  brass ;  and  the  use 
of  the  paper  washers  is,  as  already  explained,  to  render 
the  cell  liquid-tight.  After  each  experiment,  the  appa- 
ratus is  unscrewed,  the  plates  of  salt  are  removed  and 
thoroughly  cleansed ;  the  cell  is  then  remounted,  and  in 
two  or  three  minutes  all  is  ready  for  a  new  experiment. 

My  next  necessity  was  a  perfectly  steady  source  of 
heat,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  penetrate  the  most  absorb- 
ent of  the  liquids  to  be  subjected  to  examination.  This 
Avas  found  in  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  rendered  incandes- 
cent by  an  electric  current.  The  frequent  use  of  this 
source  led  to  the  construction  of  the  lamp  shown  in  fig.  B. 
A  is  a  globe  of  glass  three  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  upon 
a  stand,  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered.  At  the  top  of 
the  globe  is  an  opening,  into  which  a  cork  is  fitted,  and 
through  the  cork  pass  two  wires,  the  ends  of  which  are 
united  by  the  platinum  spiral  8.  The  wires  are  carried 
down  to  the  binding  screws  a  5,  which  are  fixed  in  tfie 
foot  of  the  stand,  so  that  when  the  instrument  is  attached 
to  the  battery,  no  strain  is  ever  exerted  on  the  wires  which 
carry  the  spiral  The  ends  of  the  thick  wire  to  which  the 
spiral  is  attached  are  also  of  stout  platinum,  for  when  it 
was  attached  to  copper  wires  unsteadiness  was  introduced 
through  oxidation.  The  heat  issues  firom  the  incandescent 
spiral  by  the  opening  dj  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Behind  the  spiral,  finally,  is  a  metallic  reflector, 
r,  which  augments  the  flux  of  heat  without  sensibly  chang- 
ing it43  quality.  In  the  open  air  the  red-hot  spiral  is  a 
capricious  source  of  heat,  but  surrounded  by  its  glass 
globe  its  steadiness  is  admirable. 

The  whole  experimental  arrangement  will  be  imme- 
diately understood  from  the  sketch  given  in  fig.  C.  a  is 
the  platinum  lamp  just  described,  heated  by  a  current 
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from  a  Grove's  battery  of  five  cells.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  lamp  should  remain  perfectly  constant  throughout  the 
day ;  and  to  keep  it  so,  a  tangent  galvanometer  and  a 
rheocord  are  introduced  into  the  circuit. 

In  front  of  the  spiral,  and  with  an  interior  reflecting 
eurface,  is  the  tube  b,  through  which  the  heat  passes  to 
the  rocksalt  cell  c.  This  cell  is  placed  on  a  little  stage, 
fioldered  to  the  back  of  the  perforated  screen  s  s',  so  that 
the  heat,  after  having  crossed  the  cell,  passes  through  the 
hole  in  the  screen,  and  afterwards  impinges  on  the  thermo- 
electric pile  p.  The  pile  is  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  screen  s  s',  so  as  to  render  the  temperature  of  the  cell 
c  itself  of  no  account,  c'  is  the  compensating  cube,  con- 
taining water  kept  boiling  by  steam  from  the  pipe  p.  Be- 
tween the  cube  c'  and  the  pile  p  is  the  screen  q,  which 
regulates  the  amount  of  heat  falling  on  the  posterior  face 
of  the  pile.  The  whole  arrangement  is  hero  exposed,  but, 
in  practice,  the  pile  p  and  the  cube  c'  are  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  capricious  action  of  the  surrounding  air. 

The  experiments  are  thus  performed.  The  empty 
rocksalt  ceU  c  being  placed  on  its  stage,  a  double  silvered 
screen  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  is  first  introduced  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  tube  b  and  the  cell  c ;  the  spiral 
being  thus  totally  cut  off,  and  the  pile  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  cube  c'  alone.  By  means  of  the  screen  q, 
the  heat  received  by  the  pile  from  c,  is  reduced  until  the 
total  heat  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  series  of  experi- 
ments is  obtained :  say,  that  it  is  sufiicient  to  produce  a 
galvanometric  deflection  of  60  degrees.  The  double  screen 
used  to  intercept  the  radiation  from  the  spiral  is  then 
gradually  withdrawn,  until  this  radiation  completely  neu- 
tralises that  from  the  cube  c',  and  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  points  steadily  to  zero.  The  position  of 
the  double  screens,  once  fixed,  remains  subsequently  un- 
changed, the  slight  and  slow  alteration  of  the  source  being 
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neatnlJfiGil  by  Ibu  rht.>ocord.  Tbna,  the  rays  in  the  fint 
installed  pass  from  the  spiral  through  the  empty  rocksall 
oelL  A  small  funnel,  supported  by  a  Buitablo  stand,  dipt 
into  the  aportnie  which  leads  into  the  cell,  and  Ihrongh 
this  the  liquid  is  poured.  The  introduction  of  tbe  liquid 
destroyE  the  previous  cquilibriutn,  the  galTanometer  ne«dle 
movei,  and  liDally  assumes  a  steady  deflection.  From 
this  deflection  -wa  can  immediately  calculate  the  qnantil; 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  and  express  it  in  hun- 
dredths of  the  entire  radiation. 

The  cxperinieuts  were  executed  with  eleven  dLfferenl 
liqaids,  Gmployin^;  each  liquid  in  five  different  tliioknegSM. 
The  resttlts  are  collected  together  in  the  following  table:— 

r  Heat  ar  LiQcna.    Sofbcb  or  IlEir:  Pi^-nstm  Sraa. 


Ri,lS!!l.  TO  n 

[oin 

■"^"^ 

13 

roLTAi 

i::  Ci-BR 

-NT. 

Uqold 

ThlakiiMsofIlqRtdlst>*rtaofui1»L  1 

0-02 

0-04 

0-07 

0-14 

0-27 

nisulpliiJc  of  cflrl)on 
Chloroform    . 
Iodide  of  mothjl 
Iodide  of  ethjl      . 
Benzul  . 
Amljriiie 

Siilpliurie  clliec      . 
Acetic  ellier  . 
Fonnio  ether 
Alcohol 
Wtitor  . 

05 

is-s 
ae-j 
38-2 
43-4 
68-3 
C3-3 

6B-2 

84 

20-0 
4B-5 
007 
D5-7 
86-2 
^3'B 
74-0 
76-3 
78-6 
8fl-l 

12-a 

SS-0 
B3-3 

sati 

62-S 
73-6 

70-1 

78-0 
79-0 
83'B 

eg-s 

IS'2 
40-0 

esa 

68-0 
718 

77-7 
78-a 

84  0 
86-3 
fll-O 

n-s 

44-8 

B8'6 
71-5 

n-i 

83-3 

8s-a 

86-1 
8T0 
831 
91-0 

Here,  for  a  thickness  of  0'02  of  an  inch  we  find  the 
absor]ition  varying  from  a  minimum  of  5-5  per  ci^nt.  in  the 
case  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  to  a  maximum  of  80'7  p*r 
cent,  in  the  case  of  water.  Tbe  bisulphide  therefore  trans- 
mits 04'5  per  cent.,  while  the  water — a  liquid  equally 
transparent  to  light — transmits  only  10'3  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  radiation.     At  all  thicknesses,  water,  it  will  bo  oh 
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served,  asserts  its  predominance.  Next  to  it,  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, stands  alcohol ;  a  body  which  also  resembles  it 
chemically. 

As  liquids,  then,  those  bodies  are  shown  to  possess 
very  different  capacities  of  intercepting  the  heat  emitted 
by  our  radiating  source ;  and  we  have  next  to  enquire 
whether  these  differences  continue,  after  the  molecules 
have  been  released  from  the  bond  of  cohesion.  We  must, 
of  course,  test  the  vapours  by  waves  of  the  same  period 
as  those  applied  to  the  liquids,  and  this  our  mode  of  ex- 
periment renders  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  heat  gen-* 
erated  in  a  wire  by  a  current  of  a  given  strength  being 
invariable,  it  was  only  necessary,  by  means  of  the  tangent 
compass  and  rheocord,  to  keep  the  current  constant  from 
day  to  day,  in  order  to  obtain,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  an  invariable  source  of  heat. 

The  liquids  from  which  the  vapours  were  derived  were 
placed  in  small  long  flasks,  a  separate  flask  being  devoted 
to  each.  The  air  above  the  liquid,  and  within  it,  being 
first  carefully  removed  by  an  air-pump,  the  flask  was  at- 
tached to  the  experimental  tube,  in  which  the  vapours 
were  to  be  examined.  This  tube  was  of  brass,  49*6  inches 
long,  and  2*4  inches  in  diameter,  its  two  ends  being 
stopped  by  plates  of  rocksalt.  Its  interior  surface  was 
polished.  With  the  single  exception  that  the  source  of 
heat  was  a  red-hot  platinum  spii'al,  instead  of  a  plate  of 
copper^  the  arrangement  was  that  figured  in  Plate  L  At 
the  commencement  of  each  experiment,  the  brass  tube 
being  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  the  radiation  from  the 
spiral  being  neutralised  by  that  from  the  compensating 
cube,  the  needle  stood  at  zero.  The  cock  of  the  flask  con- 
taining the  volatile  liquid  was  then  carefully  turned  on, 
and  the  vapour  allowed  slowly  to  enter  the  experimental 
tube.  When  a  pressure  of  0*5  of  an  inch  was  obtained, 
the  vapour  was  cut  off,  and  the  permanent  deflection  of 
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Here,  as  far  as  amylene,  the  order  of  absorption  is  the 
same  for  both  liquids  and  vapours.  But  from  amylene 
downwards,  though  strong  liquid  absorption  is,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  paralleled  by  strong  vapour  absorption,  the 
order  of  both  is  not  the  same.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  next  to  water,  alcohol  is  the  most  powerful 
absorber  in  the  list  of  liquids ;  but  there  is  just  as  little 
doubt  that  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  list  of 
vapours  is  the  correct  one.  This  has  been  established  by 
reiterated  experiments.  Acetic  ether,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  certainly  the  most  energetic  absorber  in  the  state 
of  vapour,  falls  behind  both  formic  ether  and  alcohol  in 
the  liquid  state.  Still,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  contemplate  these  results,  without  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  act  of  absorption  is,  in  the  main,  molec- 
ulary  and  that  the  molecules  maintain  their  power  as 
absorbers  and  radiators  when  they  change  their  state  of 
aggregation.  Should  any  doubt,  however,  linger  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  it  afIII  speedily  disap- 
pear. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  comparison 
here  instituted  is  not  a  strict  one.  We  have  taken  the 
liquids  at  a  common  thickness,  and  the  vapours  at  a  com- 
mon volume  and  pressure.  But  if  the  layers  of  liquid 
employed  were  turned,  bodily,  into  vapour,  the  volumes 
obtained  would  not  be  the  same.  Hence,  the  quantities 
of  matter  traversed  by  the  radiant  heat  are  neither  equal 
nor  proportional  to  each  other  in  the  two  cases,  and  to 
render  the  comparison  strict,  they  ought  to  be  propor- 
lionaL  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  make  them  so ;  for  the 
liquids  being  examined  at  a  constant  volume,  their  spe- 
cific gravities  give  us  the  relative  quantities  of  matter 
traversed  by  the  radiant  heat,  and  from  these,  and  the 
vapour-densities,  we  can  immediately  deduce  the  corre- 
sponding volumes  of  the  vapour.     Dividing,  in  fact,  tlie 
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■pecnfic  gravities  of  our  liquids  by  the  densities  of  tl^ir 
T&poars,  we  obtain  tbe  following  scrica  of  rapoar  Td- 
nmes,  wfaosc  wciglite  aro  proportion^  to  the  nutracs  of 
liqud  ctDployed: — 


Tasu  or  Fsotobhobu.  Vomass.     ' 

BiEulpbideofcirtwn    . 

.    <h«8 

.  0-sc 

Iodide  of  mellifl 

.    0-U 

Iodide  of  elhjl 

.    0-M 

Baud. 

.    0-tt 

AmjUsu, 

.    MS 

Alcohol 

.    (hM 

Sulphorio  etW 

.    028 

Jonnic  eUiet     , 

.    tTK 

Acetic  ether      . 

.  tna 

Watur   . 

.     1-60 

Introducing  tho  vapours,  in  tbe  Tolnmes  heiv  IftihcatcJ, 
into  the  experimental  tube,  the  following  resntts  were  ob- 
tained : — 

RUIUTION  or  IlEiT  TBTIOCOH  ViTOCM.      Qo*NTITr  0»  Ti«W«  HOIW 


Hamo  or  Tiposr 

Biaulpliidc  of  carbon 
Chlorororm  . 
Iodide  or  tnethfl 
Iodide  of  clhjl 
Benzol 
Amjlene 
Sulphuric  ether 
Acetic  ether 
Formic  ether 
Alcohol 


Arranging  both  liquids  and  vapours  in  tlio  order  of 
their  absorption,  we  now  obtain  the  following  result: — 
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^5 


liquids 
Bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Chloroform. 
Iodide  of  methyl. 
Iodide  of  ethyl 
Benzol. 
Amylene. 
Sulphuric  ether. 
Acetic  ether. 
Formic  ether. 
AIcohoL 
Water. 


Tftponn 
Bisulphide  of  carbon 
Chloroform. 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Iodide  of  elhyl 
Benzol 
Amylene. 
Sulphuric  ether. 
Acetic  ether. 
Formic  ether. 
Alcohol 


Here  the  discrepancies  revealed  by  our  former  series 
of  experiments  entirely  disappear,  and  it  is  proved  that 
for  heat  of  the  same  qaality,  the  order  of  absorption  for 
liquids  and  their  vapours  is  the  same.  We  may,  there- 
fore, safely  infer  that  the  position  of  a  vapour,  as  an  ab- 
sorber or  radiator,  is  determined  by  that  of  the  liquid 
irom  which  it  is  derived.  Granting  the  validity  of  this 
inference,  the  position  of  tocUer  fixes  that  of  a^fueous  va- 
pour. But  we  have  found  that,  for  all  thicknesses,  water 
exceeds  the  other  liquids  in  the  energy  of  its  absorption. 
Hence,  if  no  single  experiment  on  the  vapour  of  water 
existed,  we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude,  from  the  de- 
portment of  its  liquid,  that,  weight  for  weight,  aqueous 
vapour  transcends  all  others  in  absorptive  power.  Add 
to  this  the  direct  and  multiplied  experiments,  by  which 
the  action  of  this  substance  on  radiant  heat  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  we  have  before  us  a  body  of  evidence  suffi- 
cient, I  trust,  to  set  this  question  for  ever  at  rest,  and  to 
induce  the  meteorologist  to  apply  the  result,  without  mis- 
giving, to  the  phenomena  of  his  science. 

We  must  now  prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration 
of  an  important  question.    A  pendulum  swings  at  a  cer- 


*  Aqueous  yapour,  unmixed  with  air,  condenses  so  readily  that  it  can< 
not  be  directly  eiamined  in  our  experimental  tube. 
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tain  dcfi[iitc  rate,  which  ddpcnda  upon  tlio  IcngUioftho 
ppiidiilum.  A  spring  will  oscillati;  at  a  rate  which  do- 
pcoda  upon  the  weight  and  clastic  force  of  the  spring.  If 
we  coil  wire  into  a  long  spiral,  and  attach  a  bullet  to  ibe 
end,  the  biillet  will  oacillatc  up  aud  ilown,  at  s  rate  wliidi 
depends  upon  its  weight,  and  upon  tlje  elasticity  of  the 
spiral.  A  musical  string,  in  like  manner,  liax  its  dctx-rmi- 
natc  rate  of  vibration,  which  depends  upon  its  Imglli, 
weight,  and  tension.  A  beam  wliich  bridges  n  gorge  tuis 
also  its  own  rate  of  oscillation;  and  wc  can  ol\cn,  by 
timing  our  movements  on  such  a  beam,  ho  aoeumulatt!  the 
impulses  as  to  endanger  its  eafoty.  Soldiers,  bi  cronlng 
pontoon  bridges,  tread  irregularly,  lest  tbe  motion  im- 
parted to  the  pontoons  should  accumulate  to  a  dangCTons 
extent.  The  step  of  pereons  who  carry  water  on  their 
heads  in  open  patls  soDietimes  coincides  with  tbe  oseilU- 
tion  of  the  water  from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel,  nntil,  im- 
pulse being  added  to  impulse,  the  liquid  finally  splashM 
over  tbe  rim.     The  water  carrier  instinctively  alters  step, 
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It  responded  to  tbfe  voice,  only  when  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
corresponded  to  its  own.  A  higher  and  a  lower  note  were 
equally  ineffective  to  put  the  flame  in  motion. 

I  have  shown  you  the  transparency  of  lampblack,  and 
the  far  more  wonderftd  transparency  of  iodine,  to  the 
purely  thermal  rays ;  and  we  have  now  to  enquire  why 
iodine  stops  light  and  allows  heat  to  pass.  The  sole  dif- 
ference between  light  and  radiant  heat  is  one  of  period. 
The  waves  of  the  one  are  short  and  of  rapid  recurrence, 
while  those  of  the  other  are  long,  and  of  slow  recurrence. 
The  former  are  intercepted  by  the  iodine,  and  the  latter 
are  allowed  to  pass.  Why?  There  can,  I  think,  be  only 
one  answer  to  this  question — ^that  the  intercepted  waves 
are  those  whose  periods  coincide  with  the  periods  of  os- 
cillation possible  to  the  atoms  of  the  dissolved  iodine. 
The  waves  transfer  their  motion  to  the  molecules  which 
synchronise  with  them.  Supposing  waves  of  any  period 
to  impinge  upon  an  assemblage  of  molecules  of  any  other 
period,  it  is,  I  think,  physically  certain  that  a  tremor  of 
greater  or  less  intensity  will  be  set  up  among  the  mole- 
cules ;  but  for  the  motion  to  accumulatey  so  as  to  produce 
sensible  absorption,  coincidence  of  period  is  necessary. 
Briefly  defined,  therefore,  transparency  is  synonymous 
with  discord^  while  opacity  is  synonymous  with  accord^ 
between  the  periods  of  the  waves  of  ether  and  those  of 
the  molecules  of  the  body  on  which  they  impinge.  The 
opacity,  then,  of  our  solution  of  iodine  to  light  shows  that 
its  atoms  are  competent  to  vibrate  in  all  periods  which  lie 
within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum;  while  its  trans- 
parency to  the  extra-red  undulations  demonstrates  the  in- 
competency of  its  atoms  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the 
longer  waves. 

The  term  *  quality,'  as  applied  to  radiant  heat,  has 
been  already  defined ;  the  ordhiary  test  of  quality  being 
the  power  of  radiant  heat  to  pass  through  diathermic 
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bodU-s.  If  the  heat  of  two  beams  be  tmnsmilted  by  the 
Belibame  siibstanc-e  in  different  proportions,  tlie  two  beams 
sre  S.iid  to  be  of  different  qualilJCB.  Strictly  epeakiog, 
this  question  of  quality  is  one  of  period ;  and  if  tbc  heat 
of  <mc  eonrce  be  more  or  lens  copiously  transmitted  than 
the  heat  of  another  soureo,  it  is  because  the  wares  of  ether 
excited  by  the  one  are  different  in  length  and  period  from 
those  excited  by  the  other.  When  we  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  platinum  spiral,  we  alter  the  quality  of  its 
heat.  As  the  temperature  is  raised,  shorter  nod  over 
diorbcr  waves  mingle  in  the  radiatiou.  Dr.  Draper,  in  ■ 
very  beautiful  investigation,  has  shown  that  when  platV- 
nnm  fir^t  appears  laminous,  it  emits  only  red  rays ;  bat 
as  its  temperature  augments,  orange,  yellow,  and  green 
arc  BucceBsively  added  to  the  radiation;  and  when  the 
platinum  is  so  intensely  heated  as  to  emit  white  light,  the 
decomposition  of  that  light  gives  all  the  colours  of  the 
solar  spectrum. 

Almost  all  the  vapours  which  we  have  hitherto  exam- 
ined are  transparent  to  light,  while  all  of  them  are,  in 
some  degree,  opaque  to  obscure  rays.  This  proves  the 
incompetence  of  the  molc^cules  of  these  vapoura  to  vibrato 
in  visual  periods,  and  their  competence  to  vibrate  in  the 
slower  periods  of  the  waves  which  fall  beyond  the  red  of 
the  spectrum.  Conceive,  then,  our  platinum  spiral  to  he 
gradually  raised  from  a  state  of  obscure  to  a  state  of  lu- 
minous heat;  the  change  would  manifestly  tend  to  pro- 
duce discord  between  the  radiating  platinum  and  the 
molecules  of  our  vapours.  And  the  higher  we  raise  the  . 
temperature  of  our  platinum,  the  more  decided  will  be  the 
discord.  On  d  priori  grounds,  then,  wo  should  infer,  that 
the  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  platinum  spiral 
ought  to  augment  the  power  of  its  rays  to  pass  through 
our  list  of  vapours.  This  conclusion  is  entirely  verified 
by  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  following  tables ; 
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Baoiatiox  thbough  YAFOUifl.    SocBCi  or  Hiat:  Dlauvtm 


BASELT  TISnU  Efim 


Bisulphide  of  cubon    . 

• 

«-5 

Chloroform 

• 

.      9-1 

Iodide  of  meCfajl 

• 

.   l^5 

lodfideofethTl 

t 

.    21-0 

Benxol  . 

•                      • 

.    SS-4 

Am^ene 

.  u-t 

Sulphuric  ether 

• 

.    4S-4 

Fonnic  ether 

K                                    • 

.    45-2 

Acetic  ether  . 

• 

.  4rf 

With  the  same  platiDum  spinl  nuaed  to  a  widte 
the  following  results  were  obtained:^ 


RiDIATI05  TDBOUGH  TATOCia.      SOCKB  OT  IlrAT  :  Wi 


Kame  of  Tapovr 
Bisulphide  of  cuhon 
CSiloroform 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Iodide  of  ethjl 
Benzol  • 
Am^ene 
Formic  ether 
Sulpharie 
Acetic  ether 


2-» 

£•< 

12-* 
251 


With  the  same  spiral,  brought  still  nearer  to  its  point 
of  fusion,  the  following  results  were  obtained  with  four  of 
the  vapours : — 


BADiAnoN  THEocoH  Yafoubs.    Socbcb:  PtATIim 

WmnHsAT. 


AT  AX 


Bisulphide  of  cacboB 
Chlorofimi 
Forade  ether    . 
Bulphvic  ether 


2-5 
S-9 

21-S 

23-7 
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Plaeinrr  tlie  rORnIts  obtained  with  tbo  respoctiTe  eonicw 
Bide  bj-  Bide,  the  inflnonco  of  lomperaturo  on  the  trac»- 
1  comes  out  in  a  very  decided  n 


ABBOSFTTgH  0» 

Her  BY  V*w 

BS. 

Kninu  „t  Vlipoof 

&™nw;  PI. 

tlaam  C>|.l»l 

i™^^. 

bli    Bright  nd 

WktU-hiA 

BmcMI 

BiEulpI.iJcDf<«b0Il 

C'fi 

4-7 

se 

114 

CMorofono 

9-1 

6-3 

c-« 

S-9 

IodiJeorn.EU.jl 

IS-B 

e-s 

1-8 

Iodide  of  Utlljl     . 

SI'S 

IT-? 

la-S 

BCMOI 

26-1 

20-0 

lS-6 

Amjlcna     . 

SS'8 

sT-a 

sa-T 

SiJpliiirio  ElLor    . 

«-i 

ai-* 

MB-9 

tif-i 

Fonnic  clher      . 

iti-2 

Kl-9 

28-1 

3I-) 

Acetic  other 

49-0 

3i-8 

27-3 

The  gradaal  augmentation  of  penctriitive  powcr,ud 
temperature  ie  augmented,  is  hei^e  very  luaiiiffsU    By 
ruiaing  tlie  spiral  from  a  tarcly  viathle  to  an  intcnsu  wliil* 
heat,  ^vc  reduco  tlie  absorption,  in  the  case  of  bisulphiile 
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slips  in  adyance,  and  at  the  heat  near  fusion  its  predomi- 
nance is  decided.  I  have  tested  this  result  in  various 
ways,  and  by  multiplied  experiments,  and  placed  it  be- 
yond doubt.  We  may  at  once  infer  from  it  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  molecule  of  formic  ether  to  enter  into  rapid 
vibration  is  less  than  that  of  sulphuric,  and  thus  we  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  the  inner  character  of  these  bodies.  By 
augmenting  the  temperature  of  the  spiral,  we  produce 
vibrations  of  quicker  periods,  and  the  more  of  these  that 
are  introduced,  the  more  opaque,  in  comparison  with 
formic  ether,  does  sulphuric  ether  become.  The  atom  of 
oxygen  which  formic  ether  possesses,  in  excess  of  sul- 
phuric, renders  it  more  sluggish  as  a  vibrator.  Experi- 
ments made  with  a  source  of  100°  C,  establish  more  de- 
cidedly the  pr^onderance  of  the  formic  ether  for  vibra- 
tions of  slow  period. 

Radiation  throuoh  Yafoubs.    Soubce  :  Lulik^s  Citbs,  coated  wnu 
Lamfblace.    Temperature,  212''  Fabr. 
Kame  of  Vftpoor  Absovptfon  per  cont 


J^10U1|/1J«U0   Mi.  VCU.MV1A 

Iodide  of  methyl 

18-8 

Chloroform    . 

21-6 

Iodide  of  ethyl 

29-0 

Benzol 

84-5 

Amylene 

471 

Solphoric  ether 

64*1 

Formic  ether 

60-4 

Acetic  ether . 

69-9 

For  heat  issuing  &om  this  source,  the  absorption  by  formic 

ether  is  6*3  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  by  sulphuric. 

But  in  this  table  we  notice  another  case  of  reversal 

In  all  the  experiments  with  the  platinum  spiral  thus  &r 

recorded,  chloroform  showed  itself  less  energetic,  as  an 

absorber,  than  iodide  of  methyl;  but  here  chloroform 

shows  itself  to  bo  decidedly  the  more  powerful  of  the  two. 

This  result  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  repeated 

19* 


ezp(>  i.     To  tbc   radiation   emitted    by  ]:iinp!j];i 

hM  12",  chloroibrm  is  certainly  more  ojmque  ihar 

methyl. 
1  bare  liithcrto  occupied  ourselves  with  tlie  isfl* 
From  heated  solids :  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  exum- 
1  of  the  radiation  from  flames.    The   first   expen- 
ds were  made  with  a  steady  jet  of  gas,  issiiing  from  i 
I  circular  buraer,  the  flame  being  long  and  tapering, 
le  lop  and  bottom  of  the  flame  were  excluded,  and  it) 
08t  brilliant  portion  was  chosen  ns  the  source.     The  fol- 
wing  results  were  obtained  : 

SinunoN  OF  DiiT  Tiiaoccn  ViroORS.    Bopiu'e  :  i  nic 


Jtrow 

QlB. 

KamaoTTipoor 

Ab»rptUiii 

WWla-boteplnl 

Bisulptudc  Of  carbon 

fl-8 

29 

Chlorororm 

12-0 

6-6 

Iodide  or  mt^thjl       . 

16-S 

7-8 

Iodide  of  ethjl 

19-6 

12-8 

Benrol     . 

220 

16B 

Amyleno 

302 

22-7 

FoniJc  etlicr     . 

340 

26-9 

Sulpharic  etber 

36-7 

2.11 

AccUc  ether      . 

38'7 

27-2 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  heat  emitted  by  the 
wliite-hot  carbon  with  that  emitted  by  the  white-hot  plati- 
num ;  and  to  facilitate  the  conipariaon,  I  have  placed  be- 
side the  results  given  in  the  last  table  those  recorded  in  a 
former  one.  The  emission  from  the  flame  is  thus  proved 
to  be  far  more  powerftiUy  absorbed  than  the  emifiaion  from 
the  spiral.  Doubtless,  however,  the  carbon,  in  reachinf; 
incandescence,  passes  through  lower  stages  of  temperature, 
and  in  those  stages  emits  heat  more  in  accord  with  onr 
vapours.  It  is  also  mixed  with  the  vapour  of  water  and 
oarbonic  acid,  both  of  which  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
total  radiation.    It  ia  therefore  probable  that  the  greater 
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.j^^^absorption  of  the  heat  emitted  by  the  flame  is  due  to  the 
^l,^j,dower  periods  of  the  substances,  which  are  unayoidably 
mixed  with  the  white-hot  carbon  to  which  the  flame  mainly 
owes  its  light. 

The  next  source  of  heat  employed  was  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen's  burner,*  the  temperature  of  which  is  known  to 
be  very  high.  The  flame  was  of  a  pale-blue  colour,  and 
emitted  a  very  feeble  light.  The  foUpwing  results  were 
obtained  :— 

Radiation  of  Heat  throvgh  Yafours.    Soubcx  :  Palb-blue  Flame  ov 

Bunskn's  Bubner. 

Name  of  Taponr  Absorption 

Chloroform 6*2 

Bisulphide  of  carbon    .        .        .        .11*1 

Iodide  of  ethyl U-O 

Benzol 17*9 

Amylene 24*2 

Sulphuric  ether 81*9 

Formic  ether        .        .        .        *        .    83*8 
Acetic  ether 86*3 

The  total  heat  radiated  from  the  flame  of  Bunsen's 
burner  is  much  less  than  that  radiated  when  the  incandes- 
cent carbon  is  present  in  the  flame.  The  moment  the  air 
is  permitted  to  mix  with  the  luminous  flame,  the  radiation 
falls  so  considerably,  that  the  diminution  is  at  once  de- 
tected, even  by  the  hand  or  face  brought  near  the  flame. 
Comparing  the  two  last  tables,  we  see  that  the  radiation 
from  the  Bunsen's  burner  is,  on  the  whole,  less  powerfully 
absorbed  than  that  from  the  luminous  gas  jet.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  formic  ether,  they  come  very  close  to 
each  other;  in  the  case  of  amylene,  and  a  few  other  sub- 
stances, they  differ  more  markedly.  But  an  extremely 
interesting  case  of  reversal  here  shows  itself.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon,  instead  of  being  first,  stands  decidedly  below 

*  Deiscribed  in  Lecture  IL 
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obloroform.  With  the  laminonfl  jet,  the  ahsorptian  of  Vi> 
nlphido  of  carbon  is  to  that  of  chloroform  aa  100:123, 
whGe  with  the  flame  of  Bunsen's  burner  Ibe  ratio  a 
100 :  56 ;  the  removal  of  the  lampblack  from  tbo  flanu 
more  than  doiiblcB  the  relative  transparency  of  the  chloro 
ibru.  We  have  here,  moreover,  another  instance  of  the 
rereraal  of  formic  and  eulphoric  ether.  For  the  luminous 
jet,  the  Bulphorio  ether  is  decidedly  the  more  opaqne ;  for 
the  flame  of  Bunsen's  burner,  it  is  excelled  in  opacity  by 
the  formic 

The  main  radiating  bodies  in  tlia  flame  of  a  Bunsen's 
burner,  arc,  no  donbt,  aqueous  vai>our^Dil  carbonic  acid. 
Highly  heated  nitrogen  is  also  present,  which  may  pro- 
duce a  sensible  effect.  But  the  main  sonrce  of  the  radia- 
tion is,  no  doubt,  tbo  aqueous  vapour  and  the  carbonic 
acid.  I  wished  to  separate  these  two  constituents,  and  to 
fitudy  them  separately.  The  radiation  of  aqaeous  vapour 
could  be  obtained  from  a  Same  of  pure  hydrogen,  while 
that  of  carbonic  acid  could  be  obtained  from  an  ignited  jeC 
of  carbonic  oiide.  To  me  the  radiation  from  the  hydro- 
gen flame  possessed  a  peculiar  interest ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  temperature  of  ench  a  flame,  I  thought  it 
likely  that  the  accord  between  its  periods  of  vibration  and 
those  of  the  cool  aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  would 
BtilL  be  such  as  to  cause  the  atmospheric  vapour  to  exert  a 
special  absorbent  power  upon  the  radiation.  The  follow- 
ing experiments  tost  this  surmise: — 

ItiDUTioN  mRoccn  ATHosPHBtic  AiE.    SocncE :  A  IlTinuMBt  Funs, 

Abamptko 


Thus,  in  a  polished  tube  4  feet  long,  the  aqueous  vapour 
of  our  laboratory  air  absorbed  1?  per  cent,  of  the  radiation 
from  the  hydrogen  flame.    A  platiuum  spiral,  raised  by 
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electricity  to  a  degree  of  incandescence  not  greater  than 
that  obtainable  by  plunging  a  wire  into  the  hydrogen 
flam^,  being  nsed  as  a  source  of  heat,  the  nndried  air  of 
the  laboratory  was  fonnd  to  absorb 

5*8  per  cent. 

of  its  radiation,  or  one-third  of  the  quantity  absorbed  in 
the  case  of  the  flame  of  hydrogen. 

The  plunging  of  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  into  the 
flame  reduces  its  temperature ;  but  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duces vibrations,  which  are  not  in  accord  with  those  of 
aqueous  vapour ;  the  absorption,  by  ordinary  undried  air, 
of  heat  emitted  by  this  composite  source  amounted  to 

8*6  per  cent. 

On  humid  days,  the  absorption  of  the  rays  emitted  by  a 
hydrogen  flame  exceeds  even  the  above  large  flgure.  Em* 
ploying  the  same  experimental  tube  and  a  new  burner,  the 
experiments  were  repeated  some  days  subsequently,  with 
the  following  result : — 

RADIATI05  THROUGH  AlR.      SoURCE :   HtDROOKN  FlAME. 

AbaorpUon 

Dryair 0 

Undried  air 20*3 

The  physical  causes  of  transparency  and  opacity  have 
been  already  pointed  out;  and  we  may  infer  from  the 
foregoing  powerful  action  of  atmospheric  vapour  on  the 
radiation  from  the  hydrogen  flame,  that  accord  reigns  be- 
tween the  oscillating  molecules  of  the  flame  at  a  temper- 
ature of  5898^  Fahr.,  and  the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapour 
at  a  temperature  of  60^  Fahr.  The  enormous  temperature 
of  the  hydrogen  flame  increases  the  amplitude  but  does 
not  change  the  rate  of  oscillation. 

Wo  must  devote  a  moment's  attention,  in  passing,  to 
the  word  *  amplitude '  here  employed.    The  pitch  of  a  note 
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depeadg  Bolcly  on  llie  number  of  aSrial  waves  wbict 
strike  tbc  ear  in  n  second.  Tlio  loadnoas,  or  intensity,  of 
K  note  does  not  nt  all  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with 
'which  the  waTcs  follow  each  other,  but  on  the  diHanee 
within  Khich  the  separate  atoms  of  air  vibrate.  This  dis- 
tance in  called  the  amplitvde  of  the  Yibration.  When  we 
poll  »  harp-string  very  '     iside,  and  let  it  go,  it  dis- 

tntbs  the  air  but  little j  i  mpUtudc  of  the  vibratmg 
air-fttotna  is  small,  and  the  !nsity  of  the  eoond  fcebk 
Bnt  if  we  pull  the  Btring  .  ironely  aside,  on  letting  it 
go,  we  have  a  note  of  the  sau  pitch  ns  before,  bnt,  as  the 
amplitndo  of  vibration  «r,  the  Bound  is  more  io- 

tense.     While,  then,  tin  ength,  or  period  of  ^eca^ 

rence,  ia  independent  n.  -mplitude,  it  is  this  Litter  I 

which  ik'Icrminea  the  louancss  of  llic  sound. 

The  same  holds  good  for  light  and  radiant  hejit.  Here 
the  individual  ether  partielcB  vibrate  to  and  fro  across  the 
line  of  ]propagation ;  and  the  esteot  of  their  excursion  is 
called  the  amplitude  of  the  vibratloa.  We  luay,  as  in  the 
case  of  Eonnd,  have  the  same  wave-length  w^ith  very  dif- 
ferent amplitudes,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  we  may 
have  high  waves  and  low  waves,  with  the  same  dietance 
between  crest  and  crest.  Now,  while  the  colour  of  Ught, 
and  the  quahty  of  radiant  heat,  depend  entirely  upon  the 
length  of  the  ethereal  waves,  the  intensity  of  the  light 
and  heat  is  determined  by  the  amplitude.  And,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  periods  of  vibration  of  » 
hydrogen  flame  coincide  with  those  of  cool  aqueous  va- 
pour, we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  enonnons 
temperature  of  the  flame  is  not  due  to  the  rapidity,  bat  to 
the  extraordinary  amplitude  of  its  molecular  vibration. 

The  other  component  of  the  flame  of  Bunsen's  burner 
is  carbonic  aeid,  and  the  radiation  of  this  substance  is  im- 
mediately obtained  from  a  flame  of  carbonic  oxide.  Of 
the  radiation  from  this  source,  the  small  amount  of  cti^ 
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bonic  acid  diffiised  in  the  air  of  our  laboratory  absorbed 
13-8  per  cent.  This  high  absorption  proves  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  molecules  of  carbonic  acid,  within  the  flame, 
are  synchronous  with  the  vibrations  of  those  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  atmosphere.  The  temperature  of  the 
flame,  however,  is  6608°  Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  only  60^  But  if  the  high  temperature  is  incom- 
petent to  change  the  rate  of  oscillation,  we  may  expect 
carbonic  acid,  when  used  in  large  quantities,  to  be  highly 
opaque  to  the  radiation  from  the  carbonic  oxide  flame. 
Here  follow  the  results  of  experiments  executed  to  test 
this  conclusion : — 


Radiation  through  dry  Carbonic  Acid. 

Source:  Carbonic 

Oxide  Flavb. 

, 

Tnasan  in  Inches 

Absorption 

1-0 

48-0 

20 

66-6 

8-0 

60-3 

4-0 

s 

661 

5-0 

68-6 

10-0 

74-3 

For  iffao  rays  emanating  from  the  heated  solids  employed 
in  our  former  researches,  carbonic  acid  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  feeble  absorbers ;  but  here,  when  the  waves 
sent  into  it  emanate  from  molecules  of  its  own  substance, 
its  absorbent  energy  is  enormous.  The  thirtieth  of  an 
atmosphere  of  the  gas  cuts  off  half  the  entire  radiation ; 
while  at  a  pressure  of  4  inches,  65  per  cent,  of  the  radia- 
tion is  intercepted. 

The  energy  of  olefiant  gas,  both  as  an  absorbent  and 
a  radiant,  is  now  well  known.  For  the  solid  sources  of 
heat  just  referred  to,  its  power  is  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  for  the  radiation  from  the 
carbonic  oxide  flame,  the  power  of  olefiant  gas  is  feeble, 
when  compared  with  that  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  proved 
by  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  following  table : — 


Ourun  Gas.    Sonfn:  Cabuosio 


flO-3 
«S-1 
B8-G 


Beside  the  absorption  bjr  olefiant  gas,  I  have  plmx 
thnt  by  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  lust  table.  Tl» 
Bn)r)trior  power  of  the  acid  is  most  decided  iii  the  eni^ 
pressures;  at  a  pressure  of  an  ioeh  it  is  twice  that  of  tii( 
olefiant  gas.  The  substances  approach  each  otbcr  taait  | 
closely,  as  the  qnautity  of  gas  augmeots.  Here,  in  fa^t, 
both  of  them  appi'oach  perfect  opacity,  and  as  they  dras 
near  to  this  common  limit,  their  absorptions,  as  a  niatt«r 
of  course,  approxiraato. 

These  experiments  prove  that  the  presence  of  an  ii 
itesimal  quantity  of  carlwnic  acid  gas  might  be  detected, 
by  its  action  on  llje  rays  emitted  by  a  carbonic  oiide 
Same,  The  action,  for  example,  of  the  carbonic  acid  ei 
plred  by  the  lungs  is  very  decided.  An  iodia-rubher  bag 
wa.s  filled  from  the  lungs ;  it  contained,  therefore,  botli  the 
aqueous  lapour  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath.  The 
air  from  the  bag  was  then  conducted  through  a  drying 
apparatus,  tlie  moisture  being  thus  removed,  and  the 
neutral  air  and  active  carbonic  acid  permitted  to  enter 
the  experimental  tube.  The  following  reaulu  were  ob- 
tained : — 


□  CO,.     Socrcb:  CiiiBoKicOaM 
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Thus,  the  tube  filled  with  the  dry  exhalation  from  the 
lungs  intercepted  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  radiation  from 
a  carbonic  oxide  flame.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  we  have 
here  a  means  of  testing,  with  surpassing  delicacy,  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  emitted  under  various  circum- 
stances from  the  lungs. 

The  application  of  radiant  heat  to  the  determination 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath  has  been  illustrated,  by 
a  series  of  experiments,  executed  under  my  direction  by 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Barrett.  The  deflection  produced  by 
the  breath,  freed  from  its  moisture,  but  retaining  its  car- 
Iconic  acid,  was  first  determined.  Carbonic  acid,  artifi- 
cially prepared,  was  then  mixed  with  perfectly  dry  air,  in 
such  proportions  that  its  action  upon  the  radiant  heat  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath.  The 
percentage  of  the  former  being  known,  immediately  gave 
that  of  the  latter.  I  here  give  the  results  of  three  chemi- 
cal analyses,  determined  by  Dr.  Frankland,  as  compared 
with  three  physical  analyses  performed  by  my  assistant : — 

PXROENTAGE  OF  CaROONIC  AciD  IN  HuilAN  BbXATII. 

By  chemical  anBljBit  By  chemical  analysia 

4-311  400 

4-66  4*66 

6-38  6*22 

The  agreement  between  the  results  is  very  fair.  Doubt- 
less, with  greater  practice  a  closer  agreement  will  be  at- 
tained. We  shall  thus  find,  in  the  quantity  of  ethereal 
motion  which  it  is  competent  to  destroy,  an  accurate  and 
practical  measure  for  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired 
from  the  human  lungs. 

Water  at  moderate  thickness  is  a  very  transparent  sub- 
stance; that  is  to  say,  the  periods  of  its  molecules  are  in 
discord  with  those  of  the  visible  spectrum.  It  is  also 
highly  transparent  to  the  extra-violet  rays ;  so  that  wo 
may  safely  infer  from  the  deportment  of  this  substance, 
its  incompetence  to  enter  into  rapid  molecular  vibration. 
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Wlien,  howcTpr,  wo  onco  quit  the  visible  spectnini  f.  i  ■ 
rays  beyonii  the  red,  t ho  opacity  of  the  subsl.'iiii?^'  b-  j 
to  show  itself;  for  such  rays,  indeed,  its  ahaorbcnt  jn.^i 
ia  TiDequalk'd.  The  Bynchronism  of  tho  periods  a*"UJf 
water  tnolecnles  with  those  of  the  extra-red  waves  ia  thm 
demonstrated.  We  have  already  seen  that  aodried  U- 
raoBpheric  air  manifests  an  extraordinary  opacity  for  lie 
radiation  from  a  hydrogen  flame,  and  from  this  deport- 
ment we  inferred  the  eynchroniani  of  the  eold  vaponr  of 
the  air,  and  the  hot  vapoar  of  tho  flame.  Bat  if  the  pp- 
riods  of  a  vapour  be  the  same  as  those  of  its  liquid,  we 
ought  to  find  water  highly  opaque  to  the  radiation  from  ■ 
hydrogen  flame.  Here  are  the  rcealta  obtained  with  fi*e 
dilTereut  tlijcknessea  of  tho  liqiud: — 

IIadiatioh  TEKocau  Wateu.    Soubce:  UrDnoaEX  Fluu. 
TbIclLDtw  el  liqald 
e-Oi  Inrb    n-Ut  InoU      Di)1  Inch      0-14  tbiJi      Ofl  !■« 
TrtuiEmifieian  per  ocnL     D-8  9-S  I'l  O'E  M 
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^rrestrial  radiation  that  particular  character  which  renders 
}gat  most  liable  to  be  intercepted  by  our  atmosphere,  and 
>wcbus  prevented  from  wasting  itself  in  space. 

This  is  a  point  which  deserves  a  moment's  further  con- 
sideration. I  find  that  olefiant  gas  contained  in  a  polished 
tube  4  feet  long,  absorbs  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  radia- 
tion from  an  obscure  source.  A  layer  of  the  same  gas  2 
inches  thick  absorbs  33  per  cent.,  a  layer  1  inch  thick  ab- 
sorbs 26  per  cent.,  while  a  layer  i^th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness absorbs  2  per  cent,  of  the  radiation.  Thus  the  ab- 
sorption increases,  and  the  quantity  transmitted  dimin- 
ishes, as  the  thickness  of  the  gaseous  layer  is  augmented. 
Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  upon  the 
earth's  temperature  of  a  shell  of  olefiant  gas,  surrounding 
oar  planet  at  a  little  distance  above  its  surface.  The  gas 
would  be  transparent  to  the  solar  rays,  allowing  them, 
without  sensible  hindrance,  to  reach  the  earth.  Here, 
however,  the  luminous  heat  of  the  sun  would  be  converted 
into  non-luminous  terrestrial  heat ;  at  least  20  per  cent,  of 
this  heat  would  be  intercepted  by  a  layer  of  gas  one  inch 
thick,  and  in  great  part  returned  to  the  earth.  Under 
such  a  canopy,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  and  perfectly 
transparent  to  the  eye,  the  earth's  surface  would  be  main- 
tidned  at  a  stifling  temperature. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  work  possessing  great  charms  of 
style  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  was  written  to  prove 
that  the  more  distant  planets  of  our  system  are  uninhab- 
itable. Applying  the  law  of  inverse  squares  to  their  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  the  diminution  of  temperature  was 
found  to  be  so  great,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
human  life  in  the  more  remote  members  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. But  in  those  calculations  the  influence  of  an  atmos- 
j^erio  envelope  was  overlooked,  and  this  omission  vitiated 
the  entire  argument.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  find  an 
atmosphere  which  would  act  the  part  of  a  barb  to  the 
solar  rays,  permitting  their  entrance  towards  the  planet, 
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bnt  preventing  their  ^itlidrawnl.  For  example,  a  lajtr 
of  air  two  incliea  in  thickness,  iind  snturated  nith  tbt 
vapour  of  sulphnric  ether,  wonld  oft'er  very  little  rosii* 
ancc  to  the  paaeagc  of  the  solur  ray?,  bat  I  find  thai  H 
vould  cut  off  fully  35  per  cent,  of  the  planetary  radiatim 
It  would  require  no  inordinate  thickening  of  the  layer  ot 
vapour  to  donble  this  absorption  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that,  ■with  a  protecting  envelope  of  this  kind,  per 
mitting  the  heat  to  enter,  hot  preventing  its  escape,! 
comfortable  temperattire  might  be  obtaine<l  on  the  sarfiui 
of  o«r  most  distant  jdanet. 

Dr.  Akin  was  the  first  to  i  lintatn  the  opinion,  whid 
I  bold  to  be  correct,  that  the  vibrating  periods  of  a  hy- 
drogen flame  must  be  extra  rod ;  and  that  consequent) r. 
ivhcu  a  platinum  wire  ia  plunged  into  a  hydrogen  flame 
and  rendered  wbite-hot,  its  oscillating  periods  must  be  di^ 
fercut  from  those  of  the  flame  to  which  it  owes  its  incaD- 
descencc.  We  have,  in  this  case,  a  conversion  of  nnvisul 
periods  into  visual  ones.  This  shortening  of  the  period! 
must  augment  the  discord  between  the  radiating  sonrce 
and  our  series  of  liquids,  whoso  periods  are  long,  ami 
hcnco  augment  their  transparency  to  the  radiation.  Tha 
conclusion  ia  verified  by  the  following  esperiments: — 

Kadiatio:)  THnorQEi  Lkicids.    Sourcis:  1.  Didrooes  Fluce;  S. 
IlYDnoOES  Flauk  and  FLATiNim  Sfikal. 
TVuunilMloD 

K  fti,..ij  Ttlckni.'ssof  IlluiaoWUicli:    ThlckdeM  of  llqnW  OflllnA: 

njunootmun  f  lanio  onlj-.  FlsiDf  nod  eplniL    Flwne  onl/.  Ilamt  »Bd  iptnL 

Bisalphido  of  csrbon  ll'l  ST'S  70-*  86fl 

Cblorororm    . 

lodido  of  melhyl 

Iodide  of  ethyl 

Amflcne 
Sulphiirio  «her 
Acelic  ellier  . 
Alcohol 
W»ter  . 
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The  transmission  is  here  shown  to  be  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  the  platinum  wire. 

And  here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  offer  solu- 
tions of  various  facts,  which  have  hitherto  stood  out  as 
enigmas  in  researches  upon  radiant  heat.  It  was  for  a 
time  generally  supposed  that  the  power  of  heat  to  pene- 
trate diathermic  substances  augmented  as  the  temperature 
of  the  source  became  more  elevated.  Knoblauch  con- 
tended against  this  notion,  showing  that  the  heat  emitted 
by  a  platinum  wire  plunged  in  an  alcohol  flame  was  less 
absorbed,  by  certain  diathermic  substances,  than  the  heat 
of  the  flame  itself,  and  justly  arguing  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  spiral  could  not  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
body  from  which  it  derived  its  heat.  A  plate  of  trans- 
parent glass  being  introduced  between  his  incandescent 
platinum  spiral  and  his  thermo-electric  pile,  the  deflection 
of  his  needle  fell  from  35°  to  19° ;  while,  when  the  source 
was  the  flame  of  alcohol,  without  the  spiral,  the  deflection 
fell  from  35°  to  16°.  This  proved  the  radiation  from  the 
flame  to  be  intercepted  more  powerfully  than  that  from 
the  spiral ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  heat  emanating 
from  the  body  of  highest  temperature  possessed  the  least 
penetrative  power,  Melloni  afterwards  corroborated  this 
experiment. 

Transparent  glass  allows  the  rays  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum to  pass  freely  through  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  be 
highly  opaque  to  the  radiation  from  obscure  sources ;  or  to 
waves  of  long  period.  A  plate  O'l  of  an  incTi  thick  inter- 
cepts all  the  rays  from  a  source  of  100°  C,  and  transmits 
only  6  per  cent,  of  the  heat  emitted  by  copper  raised  to 
400°  O.  Now  the  products  of  an  alcohol  flame  are  aqueous 
vapour  and  carbonic  acid,  whose  waves  have  been  proved 
to  be  of  slow  period ;  of  the  particular  character,  conse- 
quently, most  powerfully  intercepted  by  glass.  But  by 
plunging  a  platinum  wire  into  such  a  flame,  we  virtually 
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]  plunged  in  an  alcohol  flame  was  lesa 

aiu  diathermic  substances,  than  the  heat 

r,  and  Justly  arguing  that  the  terapora- 

l  could  not  be  higher  than  that  of  the 

I  it  derived  its  heat.     A  plate  of  tnin»< 

iiiig  introduced  between  hie  incandescent 

i  thermo-electric  pile,  the  deflection 

|1  from  36°  to  10°;  while,  when  the  source 

t  alcohol,  withoat  the  spiral,  the  deflection 

Rfi".     This  proved  the  radiation  from  the 

Mpted  more  powerfully  than  that  from   ■ 

1  other  words,  that  tlic  heat  emanating 

f  highest  temperature  jiosseesed  the  least 

Melloiii  ajfterwards  corroborated  this 

)  allows  the  rays  of  the  visible  spec- 

y  throngh  it ;  but  it  ia  well  known  to  be 

k  the  radiation  from  obscure  sources ;  or  to 

A  plate  O'l  of  nn  in<Sh  thick  iuter- 

■  from  a  source  of  100°  C,  and  transmits 

Pof  the  heat  emitted  by  copper  raised  to 

e  prodncts  of  an  alcohol  flame  are  aqueous 

QIC  acid,  whose  waves  have  been  proved 

;  of  the  particular  character,  oonso 

"ally  intercepted  by  glass.     But  by 

0  such  a  fiame,  we  virtually 


i 
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lussioii  iB  here  shown  to  lie  coDsiderably  aa^ 

introdaction  of  the  platinum  wire. 

B  we  find  ourselves  in  a.  position  to  offer  solu- 

8  facta,  which  have  hitherto  stood  out  as 

I  rcHenrches  upon  radiant  heat.     It  was  for  a 

lUj'  snppOBed  that  the  power  of  heat  to  pene- 

UG  substances  augmented  as  the  tcmperatnrc 

I  became  more  elevated.      Knoblauch  con- 
t  this  notion,  showing  that  the  heat  emitted 

n  wire  plunged  in  an  alcohol  flame  was  less 
y  certfliu  diathermic  eubstanccs,  than  the  heat 
B  itself,  and  justly  arguing  that  the  tempero- 
)  spiral  could  not  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
I  which  it  derived  its  heat.  A  plate  of  trana- 
)  being  introduced  between  his  incandescent 

II  and  his  thermoelectric  pile,  the  deflection 
a  fell  from  35°  to  19°;  while,  when  the  source 

e  of  alcohol,  without  the  spiral,  the  deflection 

"  to  18°.     This  proved  the  radiation  from  the 

I  be  intercepted  more  powerfully  than  that  from   ■ 

;  or,  iu  other  words,  that  the  heat  emanating 

Y  of  highest  temperature  possessed  the  least 

a  power.     Melloni  afterwarda  corroborated  this 

jnt  glass  allows  the  rays  of  the  visible  spec- 

s  freely  through  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  bo 

e  to  the  radiation  from  obscure  sources ;  or  to 

g  period.    A  plate  O'l  of  an  indi  thick  inters 

1  the  rays  from  a  source  of  100"  C,  and  transmits 

t.  of  the  beat  emitted  by  copper  raised  to 

Now  the  products  of  an  alcohol  flame  are  aqueous 

Imd  owbonio  acid,  whose  waves  have  been  proved 

filow  period;  of  the  particular  character,  conso- 

1  powerfiilly  intercepted  by  glass.    But  by 

K  wiie  into  -aaoh  a  flame,  wo  virtually 
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And  for  a  plate  of  black  mica  the  following  transmis- 
sions : — 

From  the  flame  From  the  pUttinmn 

62*8  62*5 

These  results  were  left  unexplained  by  Melloni,  but 
the  solution  is  now  easy.  The  black  glass  and  the  black 
mica  owe  their  blackness  to  the  carbon  incorporated  in 
them,  and  the  opacity  of  this  substance  to  light,  as  already 
remiarked,  proves  the  accord  of  its  vibrating  periods  with 
those  of  the  visible  spectrum.  But  it  has  been  shown  that 
carbon  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  pervious  to  the  waves 
of  long  period ;  that  is  to  say,  to  such  waves  as  are  emit- 
ted by  a  flame  of  alcohol.  The  case  of  the  carbon  is 
therefore  precisely  antithetical  to  that  of  the  transparent 
glass,  the  former  transmitting  the  heat  of  long  period,  and 
the  latter  that  of  short  period  most  freely.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  introduction  of  the  platinum  wire,  by  convert- 
ing the  long  periods  of  the  flame  into  short  ones,  augments 
the  transmission  through  the  transparent  glass  and  selenitc, 
and  diminishes  it  through  the  opaque  glass  and  mica. 

NOTE. 

The  foOowing  Appendix  contiunfl  the  kst  published  invostigation  en 
the  Tirfble  and  invisible  rays  eoiiUed  by  ▼ariom  bodies. 
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Sin  William  IIsbsciiei.  discovered  the  obscure  rajK  of  the  na, 
and  prQvod  the  poHition  of  maziinuiu  hoat  to  be  boyood  the  red  of 
the  boIat  spectrum.t  Forty  years  i  abaaqncatly  Sir  John  Eimelul 
eucceeded  in  obtsiuing  a  tttcrmogiAph  of  the  calorific  Epectmni, 
and  in  giving  striking  risiblo  evidence  of  its  extension  bevond  iht 
reil.[  ITelloui  proved  that  an  esceedingly  large  i>roportion  of  tlifl 
emission  from  a  HaiiKi  of  oil,  of  alooiiol,  mid  Ooin  iiu-audtAtnt 
platinum  lioatcd  bj  a  flame  of  alcohol,  U  obscare.g  Br.  AkJD  in- 
ferred from  the  pancitj  of  luminona  rays,  as  evident  to  the  ejt,  ' 
and  a  like  paucity  of  extra-violet  raya,  aa  proved  by  the  eiperi- 
mcnts  of  Dr.  Miller,  that  the  radiation  from  a  flamo  of  bydrogfl* 
must  be  mainly  extra-red ;  and  ho  conclnded  from  this  that  the 
glowing  of  a  platinum  wire  in  a  hydrogen  dame,  and  also  tlw 
brightness  of  the  Druinmond  light  in  the  oiyhydrogen  flame,  were 
produced  by  a  change  in  the  period  of  vibration.l  By  a  differmt 
iiiwlc  of  reasoning  I  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  myself  imd 
published  the  conclusion  subaequently.t 

A  direct  experimental  demonstration  of  the  character  of  tlo 
radiation  from  a  hydrogen  flame  was,  however,  wanting,  and  tbis 

*  From  Ibe  Pbiloaophlcal  Uagsiine  for  Kovember  1864. 
t  Pbil.  Trans,  1800. 

t  PhiL  TruDfl.  1810.     I  hope  very  soon  to  be  »ble  to  turn  mj  att* 
tion  to  the  remarkable  results  described  in  Note  III.  of  ^  J.  Ilcnchd^ 

).  804. 

I  ReporU  of  the  Dritisli  Associatiou,  1863. 
i  Pbil.  Trans,  vol.  cliv.  p.  237. 
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want  I  have  sought  to  supply.  I  hod  constructed  for  mo,  by  Mr. 
Becker,  lenses  and  prisms  of  rocksalt,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  permit 
of  their  being  substituted  for  the  ordinary  glass  train  of  a  Dn- 
boscq^s  electric  lamp.  A  double  rocksalt  lens  placed  in  the  cam- 
era rendered  the  rays  parallel;  the  parallel  rays  then  passed 
through  a  slit,  and  a  second  rocksalt  lens,  placed  without  the  cam- 
era, produced,  at  an  appropriate  distance,  an  image  of  the  slit. 
Behind  this  lens  was  placed  a  rocksalt  prism,  while  laterally  stood 
a  thermo-electric  pile  intended  to  examine  the  spectrum  produced 
by  the  prism.  Within  the  camera  of  the  electric  lamp  was  placed 
a  burner  with  a  single  aperture,  so  that  the  flame  issuing  from  it 
occupied  the  position  usually  taken  up  by  the  coal-points.  This 
burner  was  connected  with  a  T-piece,  from  which  two  'pieces  of 
india-rubber  tubing  were  carried,  the  one  to  a  large  hydrogen- 
holder,  the  other  to  the  gas-pipe  of  the  laboratory.  It  was  thus 
in  my  power  to  have,  at  will,  either  the  gas  flame  or  the  hydrogen 
flame.  When  the  former  was  employed,  I  had  a  visible  spectrum, 
which  enabled  me  to  fix  the  thermo-electric  pile  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion. To  obtain  the  hydrogen  flame,  it  was  only  necessary  to  turn 
on  the  hydrogen  nntil  it  reached  the  gas  flame  and  was  ignited ; 
then  to  turn  off  the  gas  and  leave  the  hydrogen  flame  behind.  In 
this  way,  indeed,  the  one  flame  could  be  substituted  for  the  other 
without  opening  the  door  of  the  camera,  or  producing  any  change 
in  the  positions  of  the  instruments.  ' 

The  thermo-electrio  pile  employed  is  a  beautiful  instrument 
oonstmoted  by  Buhmkorff.  It  belongs  to  my  friend  Mr.  Gassiot, 
and  consists  of  a  angle  row  of  elements  properly  mounted  and 
attached  to  a  double  brass  screen.  It  has  in  front  two  silvered 
edges,  which,  by  means  of  a  screw,  can  be  caused  to  close  upon 
the  pile^  so  as  to  render  its  face  as  narrow  as  desirable,  reducing  it 
to  the  width  of  the  finest  hair,  or,  indeed,  shutting  it  off  altogether. 
By  means  of  a  small  handle  and  long  screw,  the  plate  of  brass  and 
the  pile  attached  to  it  can  be  moved  gently  to  and  fro,  and  thus 
the  vertical  slit  oftthe  pile  can  be  caused  to  traverse  the  entire 
spectrum,  or  to  pass  beyond  it  in  both  directions.  The  width  of 
the  spectrum  was  in  each  case  equal  to  the  length  of  the  face  of 
the  pile,  which  was  connected  with  an  extremely  delicate  galvan- 
ometer. 

I  began  with  a  luminous  gas  flame,  the  spectrum  being  cast 
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■foa  dw  bns  MfMtt  (vliid^  to  ni»Ier  iko  coloors  more  ri-ablt, 
WW  «onnd  vith  ti&fiail),  Um  pa*  iru  grailaallj  movo<l  in  tbc  di- 
netfM  ftim  Um  to  nd,  audi  tlie  defltvtioQ  of  the  galviaomettr 
beaa*  ■  naziniiiiii.  To  mdi  (Ui  it  was  nceraRorT'  to  pis  ts- 
Adrlhraagb  the  tfiectrain  uid  bcTOitd  tli«  red;  tbe  dcfiedka 
tiMB  obMtfd  mtj 

30°. 

Wlicii  tbo  fdlc  wu  mored  in  dUier  direciion  fr^ym  this  portion,  lb> 

The  bjdnigvn  Onaae  was  now  Bnbatitat^  for  tbe  gaa  flame  ^thd 
rldiUe  tpMtnm  dfakppMKtl,  aoil  the  i]edec4icTn  fcfi  tu 

Heooe,  kj  r«f»nb  ravs  of  tiiis  peculiar  refrangilillitr.  tbe  emunoo 
from  the  Inminoiu  pia  Rtxtae  wis  tvo  &u<i  a  half  times  ttiat  from 
tho  hjJrop'n  fliinic. 

The  pile  wm  dow  moved  to  aod  fro,  the  inoTemeDt  id  both  ili- 
rMtioDS  beinjT  accompanied  by  a  diminiabed  deflectioo.  TwdM 
liefnec^  -therefore,  whs  the  maximDm  defiection  for  the  bjdrogen 
flame ;  an<I  the  position  of  the  pile,  determined  preriooslj  b; 
means  of  the  lominons  flune,  proves  that  this  deflectiwi  was  pro- 
dnced  bv  vitra-red  nodulatioDS.  I  moTed  the  pile  a  little  fai^ 
wards,  so  as  to  reduce  the  deflection  from  12°  to  4*,  and  then,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  rcfranpbilitj  of  tbo  rays  which  produced 
this  smidl  dcfl >.>ct Eon,  T  relighted  the  gas.  The  rectilinear  fkce  of 
the  pile  was  fonml  invading  the  red.  When  the  pile  was  caused  to 
pa^  sncce$sivelv  Ihrongh  postiona  corresponding  to  the  xarioiu 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  to  its  ertra-violot  rajs,  no  measnr»bla 
deflection  was  produced  bj  the  hjdrogen  flame. 

1  ncit  placed  the  pile  at  some  distance  from  tlio  invLiihle  spec- 
trum of  the  flame  of  bjdrogen,  and^It  for  the  spectnmi  bj  mov- 
iug  the  pile  to  and  Iro.  Having  found  it,  I  witlioot  difficult;  U- 
rertuined  the  place  of  maximom  heating.  Changing  nothing  dse. 
I  substituted  the  luminous  flame  for  tbe  non-lnminoos  one;  the  po- 
rtion of  tbo  pile,  when  thus  revealed,  was  beyond  the  red. 

It  is  thtis  proved  that  the  radiation  from  a  hydrogen  flame  is 
•ensibly  eitra-rrd.    The  other  constitncots  of  the  radiation  are  so 
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feeblo  as  to  be  thermally  insensible.  Hence,  when  a  body  is  raised 
to  incandescence  by  a  hydrogen  flame,  the  vibrating  periods  of  its 
atoms  mnst  be  more  rapid  than  those  to  which  the  radiation  of  the 
flame  itself  is  due. 

The  felling  of  the  deflection  from  30°  to  12°,  when  the  hydro- 
gen flame  was  substituted  for  the  gas  flame,  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
absence  of  all  solid  matter  in  the  former.  We  may,  however,  in- 
troduce such  matter,  and  thus  make  the  radiation  originating  in 
the  hydrogen  flame  much  greater  than  that  of  the  gas  flame.  A 
spiral  of  platinum  wire  plunged  in  the  former  gave  a  maximum 
deflection  of 

52°, 
at  a  time  when  the  maximum  deflection  of  the  gas  flame  was  only 

83^ 

It  is  mainly  by  convection  that  the  hydrogen  flame  disperses  ita 
heat :  though  its  temperature  is  higher,  its  sparsely  scattered  mole- 
cules are  not  able  to  cope,  in  radiant  energy,  with  the  solid  carbon 
of  the  luminous  flame.  The  same  is  true  for  the  flame  of  a  Bun- 
sen's  burner ;  the  moment  the  air  (which  destroys  the  solid  carbon 
particles)  mingles  with  the  gas  flame,  the  radiation  falls  considera- 
bly. Conversely,  a  gush  of  radiant  heat  accompanies  the  shutting 
out  of  the  air  which  deprives  the  gas  flame  of  its  luminosity. 
When,  therefore,  we  introduce  a  platinum  wire  into  a  hydrogen 
flame,  or  carbon  particles  into  a  Bunsen's  flame,  wo  obtain  not  only 
waves  of  a  new  i)eriod,  but  also  convert  a  large  portion  of  the  heat 
of  convection  into  the  heat  of  radiation. 

The  action  was  still  very  sensible  when  the  distance  of  the  pile 
from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  on  the  one  side,  was  as  great  as 
that  of  the  violet  rays  on  the  other,  the  heat  spectrum  thus  prov- 
ing itself  to  be  at  least  as  long  as  the  light  spectrum. 

Hansen  and  Eirchhoff  have  proved  that,  for  incandescent  me- 
tallio  Tapours,  the  period  of  vibration  is,  within  wide  limits,  inde- 
pendent of  temperature.  My  own  experiments  with  flames  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  oxide  as  sources,  and  with  cold  aqueous 
vapour  and  oold  carbonic  acid  as  absorbing  media,  point  to  the 
«ame  condumon.     But  in  $olid  metals  augmented  temperature 
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Introdorrs  wnrcs  of  shorter  porioda  into  Uie  radiation.  It  mit 
bo  nskiid,  '  What  becomes  of  the  long  obscure  periods  xhen  »e 
heigliU'T  tlie  temperature?  Aro  they  broken  np  or  changed  iniu 
aliorter  ones,  or  do  they  uiiiintaln  themsolroa  tado  by  Hdo  with  Ibc 
new  vibrations? '    The  qaestion  ia  worth  an  eipeiimentol  aosiro. 

A  spiral  of  plfttinnm  wire,  enitably  supported,  wm  piBt*d 
witliio  the  camera  of  the  electric  lamp  at  the  plac«  usually  ocru- 
piod  by  the  carbon  points.  This  spiral  was  connected  Vith  a  vol- 
tuic  battery ;  and  by  varying  the  reastance  to  the  current,  it  »»s 
possible  to  raise  the  spiral  gradnally  from  a  state  of  darkness  to  la 
intense  white  heat.  liaidng  it  to  a  vhito  heat  in  the  first  instance^ 
the  roclcsalt  train  vaa  placed  in  the  path  of  its  ravs,  aad  a  brilUaiit 
Bpeotmm  was  obtained.  The  pile  was  then  moiod  into  the  pen- 
ti(Hi  of  maximnm  heat  beyond  the  red  of  the  spectnun.  Alteriaf 
notMng  bnt  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  spiral  was  rcdnced  to 
darkness,  and  lowered  in  temperature  till  (he  deflection  of  the  pH- 
Vrtuometer  fill  to  1".  Oar  question  is,  'What  becomes  of  tin> 
waves  which  prodnco  this  deflection  when  new  ones  are  iotrodnMil 
by  augmenting  the  temperntnre  of  the  spiral ! ' 

Cftusing  the  spiral  to  pass  from  this  state  of  darkness,  thrpn);!: 
various  degrees  of  inoandescenoe,  the  fallowing  deflections  H^re 
rbtcined: — 


ppcnni»or>plnl 

SeSHtlon  hf  olneBTB 

Dark 1" 

Dark      . 

6 

Fuuit  red 

.     10-* 

DuUrcd 

.     120 

JIlhI 

.     lS-0 

Full  red  . 

.    270 

Bright  red 

.     41 '4 

Nearly  wbitc 

.     B4-3 

Full  white 

.     60-0 

The  deflection  of  60"  here  obtained  is  equivalent  to  12X  of  the 
flr:t  degrees  af  the  galvanometer.  Hence  the  intensity  of  the  ob- 
Bcoro  rays,  in  the  easo  of  the  full  white  heat,  is  123  times  that  of 
the  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  emitted  by  the  dark  spiral  need 
at  the  commencement  Or,  as  the  intensity  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  amplitndc,  the  height  of  the  ethereal  waves  which 
prodocod  the  last  deflection  was  eleven  times  that  of  the  wave* 
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which  prodaced  the  flrat.  The  toave-l&ngth,  of  course,  remained 
the  same  throughout 

The  experimental  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question  above  pro- 
posed is,  that  the  amplitude  of  the  old  waves  is  augmented  hy  the 
same  accession  of  temperature  that  ^vcs  birth  to  the  new  ones. 
The  case  of  the  obscure  rays  is,  in  &ct,  that  of  the  luminous  ones 
(of  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  for  example),  which  glow  with  aug- 
mented intensity,  as  the  temperature  of  the  radiant  source  is  height- 
ened. 

In  mj  last  memoir  *  I  demonstrated  the  wonderful  transparenoj 
of  the  element  iodine  to  the  extra-red  undulations.  A  perfectly 
opaque  solution  of  this  substance  was  obtmned  by  dissolving  it  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon ;  and  it  was  shown  in  the  memoir  referred  to, 
that  a  quantity  of  iodine,  sufficient  to  quench  the  light  of  our  most 
brilliant  flames,  transmitted  99  per  cent  of  the  radiation  from  a 
flaipe  of  hydrogen. 

Fifty  experiments  on  the  radiant  heat  of  a  hydrogen  flame,  re- 
cently executed,  make  the  transmission  of  its  rays,  through  a  quan- 
tity of  iodine  which  is  perfectly  opaque  to  light, 

100  per  cent 

To  the  radiation  from  a  hydrogen  flame  the  dissolved  iodine  is 
therefore,  according  to  these  experiments,  perfectly  transparent. 

It  is  also  sensibly  transparent  to  the  radiation  from  solid  bodies 
heated  under  incandescence. 

It  is  also  sensibly  transparent  to  the  obscure  rays  emitted  by 
luminous  bodies. 

To  the  mixed  radiation  which  issues  from  solid  bodies  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  the  pure  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  also  eminently 
transparent  Hence,  as  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  interferes  but 
slightly  with  the  obscure  rays  issuing  from  a  highly  luminous 
source,  and  as  the  dissolved  iodine  seems  not  at  all  to  interfere 
with  them,  we  have  in  a  combination  of  both  substances  a  means 
of  almost  entirely  detaching  the  purely  thermal  rays  from  the 
lominons  ones. 

If  Tibrations  of  a  long  period,  established  when  the  radiating 
body  18  at  a  low  temperature,  maintam  themselves,  as  before  indi* 

•  PhiL  Trans.  voL  cUv.  p.  827.    PhiL  Mag.,  Dec.  1864. 


qtuuUlj  Id  bHt 
ImiI)'<  mort  ioorMM  «       — < 
Tlila  iiimdiMkia  ii  imm  < 
luiriilM  ildiM  of  |ialMLa4  i 
liHllns,  and  ]>UMid  in  frei 
|iUll(ii(in  >iilral  liMled  bjr 

voi*  HI  liiiit  jjumhI  tLrnngh  Uw  m 
Uiv  <«uivrft  111  front,  tut  ■  waaM  Aaf  m4f  •f  <*•  jmJiI  bca^ 
tM^KUVlw)'  AvrHf  tfji)  Iniiip,  was  juiifcrrf.  Ci^^KacMP  •!  •  *■*' 
l»u  iliii  k  liiitl,  lliii  ti:Ni|i(;ratare  VM  fradstSr  sszateated  to  ftO 

iiii  .mil>iwi<iii<ii  wllli  lliu  MluwingresDllf : — 


t>iirk  but  liottcr  . 
l>«Tk  but  atlll  hotter 
lliii'k  but  Htill  hotter 
^Wbld  rvi] 

lt.nl 

K»I1  rtHi  . 
ll<l)tlil  n<a      . 
\'.'<y  b>'l)ihl  reJ 
N™vly  whit.'   , 
Wliitu     . 

llll.-I»Utttlllo 

To  the  hmi'moiis  ruya  fWiiii  llio  intoQsel;  white  spiral,  Um  (obh- 
tioQ  was  porfuotly  upniiiiu  i  but  Uiongh  bj  the  introdnctioii  of  net 
rafs,  the  tranainl^ioii,  a»  oi|in]09od  in  ports  of  iJie  total  ra£atioo, 
was  ilimiDiaboil,  tliu  qiiuiiUt/  Mbaolutdj  transmitted  was  eiot- 
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tnonsly  increased.  The  value  of  the  lasfc  deflection  is  440  times 
that  of  the  first;  by  raising  therefore  the  platinnm  spiral  from  dark- 
ness to  whiteness,  we  augment  the  intensity  of  the  obscure  rays 
-which  it  emits  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  440. 

A  rocksalt  cell,  filled  with  the  transparent  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  camera  which  contained  the  dazzling 
white-hot  platinum  spiral.  The  transparent  liquid  was  then  drawn 
off  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  solution  of  iodine.  The  deflec- 
tions observed  in  the  respective  cases  are  as  follows : — 


Radiation  from  ' 

(VmTX-HOT  PLATnnnc. 

Throagh  transparent  CSs 
73-8               • 

Throngh  opaqno  solution 
78-0' 
72-9 

Jill  the  luminous  rays  passed  through  the  transparent  bisulphide, 
none  of  them  passed  through  the  solution  of  iodine.  Still  we  see 
what  a  small  difference  is  produced  by  their  withdrawal  The 
actual  proportion  of  luminous  to  obscure  rays,  as  calculated  from 
the  above  observations,  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

Dividing  the  radiation  from  a  platinum  toire  raised  to  a  daz- 
zling tohiteness  hy  an  electric  current  into  twenty-four  equal  parts, 
one  of  those  parts  is  luminous,  and  twenty-tliree  obscure, 

A  bright  gas  flame  was  substituted  for  the  platinum  spiral,  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  flame  being  shut  ofl^  and  its  most  brilliant 
portion  chosen  as  the  source  of  rays.  The  result  of  forty  experi-. 
ments  with  this  source  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

Dividing  the  radiation  from  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  a 
fUxme  of  coal  gas  into  twenty -five  equal  parts,  one  of  those  parts  is 
luminous  and  Uoenty-four  obscure. 

I  next  examined  the  ratio  of  obscure  to  luminous  rays  in  the 
electric  light.  A  battery  of  fifty  cells  was  employed,  and  the  rock- 
salt  lens  was  used  to  render  the  rays  from  the  coal  points  parallel. 
To  prevent  the  deflection  from  reaching  an  inconvenient  magni- 
tude, the  parallel  rays  were  caused  to  pass  throngh  a  circular  aper- 
ture 0*1  of  an  inch  in,  diameter,  and  were  sent  alternately  through 
the  transparent  bisulphide  and  the  opaque  solution.  It  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  X)6rfect  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  electric  light;  but 
three  experiments  carefully  executed  gave  the  following  defloo- 
tions: — 
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Ciil'ulntiiif,'  from  tlieae  mcnsnrementfl  the  proportioi 
tu  obscure  Iicnt,  the  resnlt  maj  bo  thus  eipresBed; — 

IJicktiiij  the  radiation  from  the  electric  light  emilteA  Vy  earhn 
}'oiut»,  mill  eidtfd  by  a  Grone't  lattery  pf  forty  tdU,  info  Kft 
cijvnl  2'">'i»-,  ""c  tff  thote  parti  ii  lumlnoia  and  nine  ehssart. 

Tlic  ri'-^iilts  iwhy  bo  thus  presented  ia  a  tabular  fona : — 


Radiation  theui 

Durk  spiral 

L:iiiipbIackBt  212"  Fuhr.   . 
Rtii-liot  spiral    . 
IljJrogcn  ilniUE 
Uil  flama    . 


Whiio-bot  Epiral 
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still  transmitted.  Thin  plates  of  tin  and  zino  wore  placed  sncces- 
sivclj  in  the  dark  focns  and  speedily  fascd ;  matches  were  ignited, 
gun-cotton  exploded,  and  brown  paper  set  on  fire.  Employing  the 
iodine  solution  and  a  battery  of  sixty  of  Grovels  cells,  idl  these  re- 
sults were  readily  obtained  with  the  ordinary  glass  lenses  of  Du- 
boscq^s  electric  lamp.  They  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  give  pleasure  to 
those  who  repeat  the  experiments.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to 
observe  in  the  middle  of  the  fur  of  a  perfectly  dark  room  a  piece 
of  black  paper  suddenly  pierced  by  the  invisiblo  rays,  and  the  burn- 
ing ring  expanding  on  all  sides  from  the  centre  of  ignition. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month  (November,  1864)  I  made  a  few  ex- 
periments on  solar  light.  The  heavens  were  not  free  from  clouds, 
nor  the  London  atmosphere  from  smoke,  and  at  best  I  obtained 
only  a  portion  of  the  action  which  a  dear  day  would  have  given 
me.  I  happened  to  possess  a  hollow  lens,  which  I  iSlled  with  the 
concentrated  solution  of  iodine.  Placed  in  the  path  of  the  solar 
rays,  a  faint  red  ring  was  imprinted  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  held 
behind  the  lens,  the  ring  contracting  to  a  famt  red  spot  when  the 
focus  of  the  lens  was  reached.  It  was  immediately  found  that  this 
ring  was  produced  by  the  light  which  had  penetrated  the  thin  rim 
of  the  liquid  lens.  Pasting  a  zone  of  black  paper  round  the  rim, 
the  ring  was  entirely  cut  off  and  no  visible  trace  of  solar  light 
crossed  the  lens.  At  the  focus,  whatever  light  passed  would  be  in- 
tenfflfied  nine  hundred  fold ;  still  even  hero  no  light  was  visible. 

Not  so,  however  with  the  sun^s  obscure  rays ;  the  focus  was 
burning  hot.  A  piece  of  black  paper  placed  there  was  instantly 
pierced  and  set  on  fire;  and  by  shifting  the  paper,  aperture  after 
aperture  was  formed  in  quick  succession.  Gunpowder  was  also 
exploded.  In  fact  we  had  in  the  focus  of  the  sun's  dark  rays  a 
heat  decidedly  more  powerfiQ  than  that  of  the  electric  light,  simi- 
larly condensed,  and  all  the  effects  obtained  with  the  former  could 
be  obtained  in  an  increased  degree  with  the  latter. 

I  introduced  a  plano-convex  lens  of  glass,  larger  than  the 
opaque  lens  just  referred  to,  into  the  path  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
focus  on  white  paper  was  of  dazzling  brilliancy ;  and  in  this  focus 
the  results  already  described  were  obtained.  I  then  hitroduced  a 
oeU  containing  a  solution  of  alum  in  front  of  the  focus.  The  in- 
tenmty  of  the  light  at  the  focus  was  not  sensibly  changed ;  still 
these  almost  intolerable  visual  rays,  wded  as  they  were  by  a  oon- 

20* 
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BiiloraUo  i]uaDtity  of  iHTisiUe  rays  which  lind  also  pawcJ  throng 
tLo  alnm,  were  inooiupeteot  to  produce  cffocta,  wliUth  vterc  oti- 
tninwl  with  I'usc  in  Oic  pcrfoctlj  ilark  focus  of  the  opaij^uc  Iwis, 

Tliinkiiig  that  this  reduction  of  power  migbt  be  duo  in  pirtto 
tbo  withiJrawol  of  lieut,  bj  refloiion,  fivm  the  sidM  of  tlte  ^m 
ccU,  I  put  in  its  place  a  rockshlt  ceU  fliled  with  tlie  opnque  BolatiuO' 
Behind  this  cell  tbe  roya  manifestod  the  power  which  they  exbifc- 
itud  in  the  fucus  of  the  opaijoe  Icdb. 

Malloni'a  cxperimcnU  led  him  lo  conclude  tliat  rockfiult  inuu- 
mita  olffleure  and  luminous  rays  equally  wdl,  and  that  a  aolntion  of 
Blum  of  moderate  lliickucss  entirely  intercepts  the  invisiblo  rft>s 
wliilo  it  allows  all  the  ItuniDons  ones  to  pass.  UcncMj  tlie  dUTdr- 
cnco  between  the  transmissions  of  rtiebsalt  and  alani  ought  to  jpn 
the  ohscure  radiation.  In  tluswayMoUoni  foand  tJint  lOpcreeut 
only  of  the  rmliatioii  firom  an  oil  Same  confiita  of  Juminoua  np. 
The  nietliod  ahoTe  employed  proves  that  tlie  proportion  of  Imm- 
nous  heat  to  obscnre,  in  the  cnse  of  an  oil  flame,  is  probably  out 
more  than  ono-third  of  what  Melloui  made  it. 

hi  fin't  this  disthigoiBhed  man  clearly  saw  the  possible  ^smo- 
racy  of  the  conclusion,  tbat  none  bnt  Inminona  raya  are  trSwul- 

(mllivDliim-  anH  llm  fnllnwiTiK  cxcn^rlnifnlH  ituKfv  thp.  cn!3U  of 
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twccn  tho  two  phrases,  '  obscure  rays,'  and  '  rays  from  au 
source.'  Many  writers  seem  to  regard  these  phrases  as 
nt  to  each  other,  and  are  thus  led  into  grave  errors.  A 
of  alum  solution  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is,  according 
mi,  entirely  opaque  to  the  radiation  from  all  bodies  heated 
Qcandescence.  In  the  foregoing  experiments  the  layer  of 
lution  traversed  by  the  obscure  rays  of  our  luminous  source, 
rty  times  the  thickness  of  the  layer  which  Mellon!  found 
t  to  quench  all  rays  emanating  from  obscure  sources, 
'e  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  invisible  rays  which  have 
themselves  competent  to  traverse  enck  a  thickness  of  the 
werful  adiathermic  liquid  yet  discovered  are  also  able  to 
ough  tho  humours  of  the  eye.  The  very  careful  and  inter- 
xperiments  of  M.  Jansson,*  prove  that  the  humours  of  the 
orb  an  amount  of  radiant  heat  exactly  equal  to  that  ab- 
)y  a  layer  of  water  of  the  same  thickness,  and  in  our  soln- 
power  of  alum  is  added  to  that  of  water.  Direct  experi- 
n  the  vitreous  humour  of  an  ox  lead  me  to  conclude,  that 
I  of  the  obscure  rays  emitted  by  an  intense  electric  light 
le  retina ;  and,  inasmuch  as  in  every  ten  equal  parts  of  the 
n  from  an  electric  lamp  nine  consist  of  obscure  rays,  it  fol- 
at,  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
'adiant  energy  which  actually  reaches  the  retina  is  incom- 
to  excite  vision.  With  a  white-hot  platinum  spiral  as 
the  mean  of  four  good  experiments  gave  ^  transmission  of 
•  cent,  of  the  obscure  heat  of  the  spiral  through  a  layer  of 
water  1*2  inch  in  thickness.  A  larger  proportion  no  doubt 
the  retina.t 

verging  the  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  by  a  glass  lens,  I 
the  opaque  solution  of  iodine  before  my  open  eye,  and 
i  the  eye  into  the  focus  of  obscure  rays.  The  heat  was  im- 
ly  unbearable.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  unpleasant 
as  mainly  due  to  the  action  of  the  obscure  rays  upon  the 
and  other  opaque  parts  round  the  eye.  I  therefore  cut,  in 
an  aperture  somewhat  larger  than  the  pupil,  and  allowed 
centrated  calorific  beam  to  enter  my  eye  through  this  aper- 

males  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^  torn.  Ix.  p.  71. 
Franz  has  shown  that  a  portion  of  the  sun's  obscure  rays  reach 
a. 
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conditions  wero  favourable  to  the  detection  of  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  the  amonnt  of  heat  reaching  the  galvanometer ;  still  the 
qnantitj  of  heat  transmitted  hj  the  opaqne  solution  was  found  to 
be  the  same  as  that  transmitted  bj  the  transparent  one.  In  other 
words,  the  luminous  radiation  intercepted  hj  the  former,  though 
competent  to  excite  vividly  the  sense  of  vision,  was,  when  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  actual  energy,  absolutely  immeasurable. 

And  here  we  have  the  solution  of  various  difficulties  which 
from  time  to  time  have  perplexed  experimenters.  When  we  see  a 
▼ivid  light  incompetent  to  affect  our  most  delicate  thermoscopic 
apparatus,  the  idea  naturally  presents  itself  that  light  and  heat 
must  be  totally  different  things.  The  pure  light  emerging  from  a 
combination  of  water  and  green  glass,  even  when  rendered  intense 
by  concentration,  has,  according  to  MeUoni,  no  sensible  heating 
power.*  The  light  of  the  moon  is  also  a  case  in  point.  Ck>ncen- 
trated  by  a  polyzonal  lens  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter  upon  the 
face  of  his  pile,  it  required  all  Mellonrs  acuteness  to  nurse  the  cal- 
orific action  np  to  a  measurable  quantity.  Such  experiments,  how- 
ever, demonstrate,  not  that  the  two  agents  are  dissimilar,  but  that 
the  sense  of  vision  can  be  excited  by  an  amount  of  force  almost 
infinitely  smalL 

Here  also  we  are  able  to  offer  a  remark  as  to  the  applicability 
of  radiant  heat  to  fog-signalling.  The  proposition,  in  the  abstract, 
is  a  philosophical  one ;  for  were  our  fogs  of  a  physical  character 
similar  to  that  of  the  iodine  held  in  solution  by  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  or  to  that  of  iodine  or  bromine  vapour,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  transmit  through  them  powerful  fluxes  of  radiant  heat,  even 
after  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  light  fi'om  our  signal  lamps.  But 
our  fogs  are  not  of  this  character.  They  are  nnfortunately  so  con- 
stituted as  to  act  very  destructively  npon  the  purely  calorific  rays ; 
and  this  fact,  taken  in  coigunction  with  the  marvellous  sensitive- 
ness of  the  eye,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  long  before  the  light 
of  our  signals  ceases  to  bo  visible,  their  radiant  heat  has  lost  the 
power  of  affecting,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  most  delicate  ther- 
moscopic apparatus  that  we  could  apply  to  their  detection.! 

*  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  892. 

f  Since  the  publication  of  this  memoir,  I  have  greatly  intonsificd  the 
etteda  produced  by  invisible  rays. 


LECTUUE    XIII. 

[April  in,  I8C2.] 
nw, — A  CLCin  EST  ±\d  cum  hct  dauf  itvosfbcki  kecesurt  r 
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'TTT'E  liave  learacd  that  our  atmosphere  13  always  more 
VV     or  less  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  the  condensa- 
tion of  ivliich  foims  our  clouds,  li^l,  rain,  and  snow.    I 
have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  particular  ease  of 
condensation,  of  great  interest  and  beauty — one,  moreover, 
regarding  which  erroneous  notions  were  for  a  long  time  en- 
tertained.     I  refer  to  tlie  phenomenon  of  Dew.     The 
aqueous  vapour  of  our  atmosphere  is  a  powerful  radiant, 
but  it  is  difiused  through  air  which  usually  exceeds  its  own 
mass  more  than  one  hundred  times.    Not  only,  then,  its 
own  heat.,  but  the  heat  of  the  large  quantity  of  air  wliich 
surrounds  it,  must  be  discharged  by  the  vapour,  before  it 
ik  to  its  point  of  condensatioD.     The  retardation  of 
due  to  this  cause  enables  good  solid  radiators,  at 
li's  surface,  to  outstrip  the  vapour  in  their  speed  of 
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refrigeration ;  and  hence  upon  these  bodies  aqueous  vapour 
may  be  condensed  to  liquid,  or  even  congealed  to  hoar- 
frost, while  at  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  it  still  main- 
tains its  gaseous  state.  This  is  actually  the  case  in  the 
beautiful  phenomenon  which  we  have  now  to  examiae. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  London  physician  for  a  true 
theory  of  dew.  In  1818  Dr.  Wells  published  his  admirable 
Essay. upon  this  subject.  He  made  his  experiments  in  a 
garden  in  Surrey,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  Black- 
friars  Bridge.  To  collect  the  dew  he  used  little  bundles 
of  wool,  which,  when  dry,  weighed  10  grains  each ;  and 
having  exposed  them  during  a  clear  night,  the  amount  of 
dew  deposited  on  them  was  determined  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  weight.  He  soon  found  that  whatever  inter- 
fered with  the  view  of  the  sky  from  his  piece  of  wool,  in- 
terfered also  with  the  deposition  of  dew.  He  supported 
a  board  on  four  props ;  on  the  board  he  laid  one  of  his 
wool  parcels,  and  under  it  a  second  similar  one ;  during  a 
clear  calm  night,  the  former  gained  14  grains  in  weight, 
while  the  latter  gained  only  4.  He  bent  a  sheet  of  paste- 
board like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  placed  underneath  it  a 
bundle  of  wool  on  the  grass :  by  a  single  night's  exposure 
the  wool  gained  2  grains  in  weight,  while  a  similar  piece 
of  wool  exposed  on  the  grass,  but  quite  xmshaded  by  the 
roof,  collected  16  grains  of  moisture. 

la  it  steam  from  the  earth,  or  is  it  fine  rain  from  the 
heavens,  that  produces  this  deposition  of  dew  ?  Both  of 
these  notions  have  been  advocated.  That  it  does  not  arise 
from  the  earth  is,  however,  proved  by  the  observation,  that 
more  moisture  was  collected  on  the  propped  board  than  on 
the  earth's  surface  under  it.  That  it  is  not  a  fine  rain  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  copious  deposition  occur- 
red on  the  clearest  nights. 

Dr.  Wells  next  exposed  thennometers,  as  ho  had  done 
his  wool-bundles,  and  found  that  at  those  places  where  t/ie 
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dew  fell  most  eoptotuli/  Ifu  tumperature  sank  lottat.    >  1 
tbe  pri)i)})ed  board  already  referred  to,  he  found  the  «» 
jKTaturt'  0"  lower  tlmn  under  it ;  beneath  tite  pastcbusri 
roof  the  thermometer  was  10"  warmer  than  on  tbe  o]"-" 
grass.     He  also  fouud  that  when  he  laid  his  thertnomein 
tipon  a  grass  plot,  on  a  clear  night,  it  wmk  sometimes  1! 
lower  than  a  fiiniilar  iberraometer  suspended  in  free  air  it 
a  height  of  4  feet  above  the  grass.    A  bit  of  cotton,  pla«il 
beside  the  former,  gained  20  grains  ;  a  similar  bit,  beaiic 
the  latter,  only  1 1  grains  in  weight.     JSd  lowering  of  tk 
temjieralure  and  l!\e  depoailton  of  the  dew  Kent  hand  w 
hand.    Not  only  did  the  shade  of  artificial  screens  inter-   ' 
fere  with  the  lowering  of  tbe  temperature  and  the  fotD»J 
tion  of  tbe  dew,  but  a  cloud-screen  acted  in  the  same  nitt- 1 
ner.     lie  once  obf^L-rved  his  thermomclcr,  which,  as  it  laj 
upon  the  grass,  showed  -i  temperature  12''"  lower  than  the 
air  a  few  feet  above  the  grass,  rise,  on  the  passage  of  some 
clouds,  until  it  was  only  2°  colder  than  the  air.    In  fact,  as 
the  clouds  crossed  his  zenith,  or  disappeared  from  it,  tlie 
temperature  of  his  thermometer  rose  and  fell. 

A  scries  of  such  experiments,  conceived  and  executed 
with  singular  clearness  and  skill,  enabled  Dr.  Wells  to  pre 
pound  a  Theory  of  Dew,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  all 
Bubscqucnt  criticism,  and  is  now  universally  accepted. 

It  is  an  effect  of  chilling  by  radiation.  '  The  upper 
parts  of  the  grass  radiate  their  heat  into  regions  of  empty 
space,  which,  consequently,  send  no  heat  back  in  return ;  its 
lower  parts,  from  the  smallness  of  their  conducting  power, 
transmit  little  of  the  earth's  heat  to  the  upper  parts,  whieh, 
at  the  same  time,  receiving  only  a  small  quantity  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  none  from  any  other  lateral  body,  must 
remain  colder  than  the  air,  and  condense  into  dew  its  watery 
vapour,  if  this  be  sufficiently  abundant  in  respect  to  tbe 
decreased  temperature  of  the  grass.'  Why  the  vapour 
itself,  being  a  powerful  radiant,  is  not  as  quickly  chilled  as 
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the  grass,  I  have  already  explamed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
vapour  has  not  only  its  own  heat  to  discharge,  but  also  that 
of  the  large  mass  of  air  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Dew  being  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  atmo- 
spheric vapour,  on  substances  which  have  been  sufficiently 
cooled  by  radiation,  and  as  bodies  differ  widely  in  their 
radiative  powers,  we  may  expect  corresponding  differences 
in  the  deposition  of  dew.  This  Wells  proved  to  be  the 
case.  He  often  saw  dew  copiously  deposited  on  grass  and 
paintejd  wood,  when  none  could  be  observed  on  gravel 
walks  adjacent.  He  found  plates  of  metal,  which  he  had 
exposed,  quite  dry,  while  adjacent  bodies  were  covered 
with  dew :  in  aU  such  cases  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
teas  /aund  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  detoed  substances. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  that  metals 
are  the  worst  radiators.  On  one  occasion  he  placed  a  plate 
of  metal  upon  grass,  and  upon  the  plate  he  laid  a  glass 
thermometer ;  the  thermometer,  after  some  time,  exhibited 
dew,  while  the  plate  remained  dry.  This  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  the  instrument,  though  lying  on  the  plate,  did  not 
share  its  temperature.  He  placed  a  second  thermometer, 
with  a  gilt  bulbj  beside  the  first ;  the  naked  glass  ther- 
mometer — a  good  radiator — renudned  9°  colder  than  its 
companion.  To  determine  the  true  temperature  of  a  body 
is,  I  may  remark,  a  difficult  task :  a  glass  thermometer,  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  will  not  give  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 
its  own  power  as  a  radiant  or  an  absorbent  comes  into 
play.  On  a  clear  ^y,  when  the  sun  shines,  the  thermom- 
eter will  be  warmer  than  the  air ;  on  a  clear  night,  on  the 
contrary,  the  thermometer  will  be  colder  than  the  air. 
We  have  seen  that  the  passage  of  a  cloud  can  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  thermometer  10  degrees  in  a  few  mmutes. 
This  augmentation,  it  is  manifest,  does  not  indicate  a  cor- 
responding augmentation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but 
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incivly  tlie  interception  and  rcfleclion,  by  Ibo  cloud,  of  *la 
rays  of  l>cat  omittt'd  by  iho  thermometer 

Dr.  Wclla  applied  liis  principles  to  llm  osplanation  jf 
many  curious  cfi'ects,  and  to  tlie  con-cction  of  many  popolit 
errors.  SIoou  blindness  he  refera  to  tbe  obill  produced  bj' 
radiation  into  clear  space,  the  shining  of  the  moon  being 
merely  an  accompaniment  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  putrefying  influence  ascribed  to  tbc  moon- 
beams is  really  due  to  the  deposition  of  moisture,  as  a  kiu'l 
of  don-,  on  the  exposed  animal  substances.  The  nipping 
of  tender  plants  by  frost,  even  when  the  air  of  the  gafden 
is  some  degrees  above  the  fi'cczing  temperature,  is  also  to 
be  referred  to  chilling  by  radbtion.  A  cobm-eb  screes  J 
would  be  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  injury.*  ,  I 

Well;(  was  ihe  first  to  expliiin  the  formation,  nrtifici.'dly,  " 
of  ice  in  Bengai,  where  the  substance  is  never  formed  nat- 
urally. Shallow  pita  arc  dug,  which  are  partially  filled 
wilb  straw,  and  on  the  straw  flat  pans,  containing  water 
which  had  been  boiled,  is  exposed  to  tbc  clear  firmameat 
The  water  is  a  powcful  radiant,  and  sends  oS'  its  beat 
copiously  into  space.  The  heat  thus  lost  cannot  be  supplied 
from  the  earth — this  source  being  cut  off  by  the  non-con- 
ducting straw.  Before  sunrjse  a  cako  of  ice  is  formed  in 
each  vessel.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Wells,  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  the  true  one.  I  tiiink,  however,  it  needs  supple- 
menting.   It  appears,  from  the  description,  that  the  «»• 

*  With  rfffrcncc  to  Ihig  point  iro  have  the  rolloviDgbcautirn]  pung* 
in  the  Easaf  of  Wclla  ^-~' I  bad  often,  in  ihcpriile  of  hnlf  knowledge,  stnllcd 
at  tlie  means  frequcnllj  employed  by  gardeners  to  pnitecl  tender  pIlDU 
from  cold,  03  it  appeared  lo  mc  imposaiblc  that  a  ttilD  mat,  or  u;  mdi 
flimsj  fluljatance  could  prevent  thctn  from  attaining  tho  temperttnre  of  lit 
RtiDOSpberc,  by  which  alone  I  thought  them  liable  to  l>e  injured.  But 
wlicQ  I  bad  leonied  tbut  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  become,  during 
a  still  and  serene  night,  colder  lliantheatmosphere,  by  ndioting  their  beat 
to  the  hcnieua,  I  perceived  immediately  a  ju9t  reaaon  for  the  practice  «bi(k 
I  bad  before  dectucd  useless.' 
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dition  most  suitable  for  the  formation  of  ice,  is  not  only  a 
clear  air,  but  a  dry  air.  The  nights,  says  Sir  Robert 
Barker,  most  favourable  for  the  production  of  ice,  are  those 
which  are  clearest  and  most  serene,  and  in  which  very  little 
dew  appears  after  midnight,  I  have  italicised  a  very  sig- 
nificant phrase.  To  produce  the  ice  in  abundance,  tiie  at- 
mosphere must  not  only  be  dear,  but  it  must  be  compara- 
tively free  from  aqueous  vapour.  When  the  straw  in 
which  the  pans  were  laid  became  wet,  it  was  always  changed 
for  dry  straw,  and  the  reason  Wells  assigned  for  this  was, 
that  the  straw,  by  being  wetted,  was  rendered  more  com- 
pact, and  efficient  as  a  conductor.  This  may  have  been  the 
case,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  vapour  rising  from  the 
wet  straw,  and  overspreading  the  pans  like  a  screen,  would 
check  the  chill,  and  retard  the  congelation. 

With  broken  health  Wells  pursued  and  completed  this 
beautiful  investigation ;  and,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he 
composed  his  Essay.  It  is  a  model  of  wise  enquiry  and  of 
lucid  exposition.  He  made  no  haste,  but  he  took  no  rest 
till  he  had  mastered  his  subject,  lookmg  steadfastly  into  it 
mitil  it  became  transparent  to  his  gaze.  Thus  he  solved 
his  problem,  and  stated  its  solution  in  a  fashion  which  ren- 
ders his  work  imperishable.* 

Since  his  time  various  experimenters  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  question  of  nocturnal  radiation ;  but, 
though  valuable  facts  have  been  accumulated,  if  we  ex- 
cept a  supplement  contributed  by  Melloni,  nothing  of  im- 
portance has  been  added  to  the  theory  of  Wells.  Mr. 
Glaisher,  M.  Martins,  and  others,  have  occupied  themselves 
with  the  subject.  The  following  table  contains  some  re- 
sults obtained  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  by  exposing  thermometers 
at  difierent  heights  above  the  surface  of  a  grass  field.    The 

*  The  tract  of  Wells  is  preceded  by  a  personal  memoir  written  by  him- 
self.   It  has  the  solidity  of  an  essay  of  Montaigne. 
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obiUlng  observed,  when  the  thermometer  VBS  exposed  pj 
long  grass,  is  represented  by  the  number  1,000  ;  while  ibf 
eucceedlng  numbers  represent  the  relative  chilling  of  thf 
thermometers  placed  in  the  poeiUons  iudlcated :  ■ 

Radiation,  \ 

Long  grow        .  ,  ■  ,   1000  '' 

Oneincb  nboTo  tWpn'nijujr  thegnuB  .     671 

TvD  incbca  „  „  .     GTO 

Three  iuchcs 

Six  iaches 

One  foot 

T«o  feci 

Four  feet 

Six  feet  „  „  .       01 

It  mny  be  asked  why  tb  rmomcler,  niiich  is  s good 
radiatoi-,  is  not,  when  suspended  in  free  air,  jnst  as  ninth 
cbiJloil  as  at  the  earth's  surface.  Wells  lias  answered  the 
question.  It  is  because  ihc  thermometer,  when  chilled,  1 
cools  the  air  in  immediate  contact  with  it ;  this  sai  con-  I 
tracts,  becomes  heavy,  and  trickles  downwards,  thus  alloir- 
ing  its  place  to  be  tnken  by  warmer  lur.  In  this  way  the 
free  thermometer  is  prevented  from  falling  very  low  be- 
neath the  temperature  of  the  air.  Hence,  also,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  still  night  for  the  copious  formation  of  dew;  for, 
when  the  wind  blows,  fresh  air  continually  circnlal«s  amid 
the  blades  of  grass,  and  prevents  any  considerable  chilling 
by  radiation. 

When  a  radiator  is  exposed  to  a  clear  sky  it  tends  to 
keep  a  certain  thermometric  distance,  if  I  may  use  tliG 
term,  between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  surroonding 
air.  This  distance  will  depend  upon  the  energy  of  the 
body  as  a  radiator,  but  it  is  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Thus  M.  Pouillet  has  proved 
that  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  temperature  of  the  our 
waa  S'^'C  C,  swansdown  fell  by  radiation  to  — 3°'5:  the 
whole  chilling,  therefore,  was  7°'l.   In  the  month  of  June, 
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when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was,  1^**15  C,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  radiating  Bwansdown  was  10^*54 :  the  chilling  of 
the  swansdown  by  radiation  is  here  7^*21 ;  almost  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  occurred  in  April.  Thus,  while  the 
general  temperature  varies  within  wide  limits,  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  radiating  body  and  the 
surrounding  air,  remains  sensibly  constant. 

These  facts  enabled  Melloni  to  make  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  theory  of  dew.  He  found  that  a  glass  thermom- 
eter, placed  on  the  ground,  is  never  chilled  more  than  2° 
C.  below  an  adjacent  thermometer,  with  sUvered  bulby  which 
hardly  radiates  at  all.  These  2°  C,  or  thereabouts,  mai'k 
the  thermometrio  distance  above  referred  to,  which  the 
glass  tends  to  preserve  betweeen  it  and  the  surrounding 
air.  But  Six,  Wilson,  Wells,  Parry,  Scoresby,  Glaisher, 
and  others,  have  found  differences  of  more  than  10°  C, 
between  a  thermometer  on  grass,  and  a  second  thermom- 
eter hung  a  few  feet  above  the  grass.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Very  simply,  according  to  Melloni,  thus : 
— ^The  grass  blades  first  cldll  themselves  by  radiation,  2°  C. 
below  the  surrounding  air :  the  air  is  then  chilled  by  con- 
tact with  the  grass,  and  forms  around  it  a  cold  aerial  bath. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  grass  is  to  keep  the  above  constant 
difference  between  its  own  temperature  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  It  therefore  sioks  lower.  The  air 
sinks  in  its  turn,  being  still  further  chilled  by  contact  with 
the  grass ;  the  grass,  however,  agiun  seeks  to  re-establish 
the  former  difference ;  it  is  again  followed  by  the  air,  and 
thus,  by  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions,  the  entire  stratum 
of  air  in  contact  with  the  grass  beconies  lowered  far  below 
the  temperature  which  corresponds  to  the  actual  radiative 
energy  of  the  grass. 

So  much  for  terrestrial  radiation;  that  of  the  moon 
will  not  occupy  us  so  long.  Many  futile  attempts  have 
been  made  to  detect  the  warmth  of  the  moon's  beams.    No 
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doubt  is  vnterlained  that  every  liiiaiiions  ray  is  also  a  lint 
ray  J  but  tlie  light-giving  power  is  not  even  an  spproximitc 
measure  of  llio  ralorific  energy  of  a  beam.  With  a  Lirgo 
polyzonal  lens,  Melloiii  converged  an  image  of  tlic  moon 
upon  his  pile  ;  but  be  found  the  cold  of  his  lens  far  man 
than  sufficient  to  mask  the  heat,  if  siich  Ihero  were,  of  lh» 
moon.  He  screened  off  bia  "  >  from  the  heavens,  placed 
bis  pile  in  the  focus  of  the  b.  WMtcd  until  the  ueedl* 
came  to  zero,  and  then  sudd  y  removing  his  screen  ^ 
lowed  tlie  couoentrated  light  to  itriko  hia  pile.  The  sUgM 
air-<irafts  in  the  place  of  expep  Qpnt  were  sufficient  to  di»-  I 
guise  the  effect.  He  then  Bt  ad  the  tube  in  front  of  hi*  J 
pile  with  gla^s  screens,  tlr  ;h  which  the  light  mot  j 
freely  to  the  hkckened  face  or  the  pile,  where  it  was  mo-  ' 
verted  into  hcnt.  Tfiis  heat  could  ?iot  tjet  hack  through  thf 
fflnsn  screen,.  ian\  thus  Mi'lloni,  following  the  example  of 
Saussnre,  accumulated  his  effects,  and  obtained  a' deflection  ' 
of  3°  or  4°.  The  deflection  indicated  warmth,  and  this  is 
the  only  experiment  which  gives  ua  any  positive  e^-idence 
as  to  the  caloriJic  action  of  the  moon's  rays.  Incomparably 
less  powerful  than  the  solar  rays  in  the  first  instance,  their 
action  is  first  enfeebled  by  distance,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
fact  that  the  obscure  heat  of  the  moon  is  almost  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  our  atmospheric  vapour.  Even  such  obscure 
rays  as  might  happen  to  reach  the  earth  would  be  utterly 
cut  ofi'by  such  a  lens  as  Mellon!  made  use  of.  It  might  b« 
worth  while  to  make  the  experiment  with  a  metallic  reflec- 
tor, instead  of  with  a  lens,  I  have  myself  tried  a  conical 
reflector  of  very  large  dimensions,  but  have  hitherto  been 
defeated  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the  London  air. 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  source  from 
which  all  terrestrial  and  lunar  heat  is  derived.  This  source 
is  the  sun ;  for  if  the  earth  has  ever  been  a  molten  sphere, 
which  is  now  cooling,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  reaches 
its  surface  from  witbln,  has  long  ceased  to  bo  sensible. 
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Firsty  tben,  let  us  enquire  what  is  the  constitution  of  this 
wondrous  body,  to  which  we  owe  both  light  and  life. 

Let  us  approach  the  subject  gradually  and  prepare  our 
minds,  by  previous  disciplme,  for  the  treatment  of  this 
noble  problem.  You  already  know  how  the  spectrum  of 
the  electric  light  is  formed.  Here  you  have  one  upon  the 
screen,  two  feet  wide  and  eight  long,  with  all  its  magnifi- 
cent gradations  of  colour,  one  fading  into  the  other,  without 
solution  of  continuity.  The  light  from  which  this  spec- 
tram  is  derived,  isL  emitted  from  the  incandescent  carbon 
points  within  our  electric  lamp.  All  other  solids  give  a 
similar  spectrum.  When  I  raise  this  platinum  wire  to 
whiteness  by  an  electric  current,  and  examine  ita  light  by  a 
prism,  I  find  the  same  gradation  of  colours,  and  no  gap 
whatever  between  one  colour  and  the  other.  But  by  in- 
tense heat, — ^by  the  heat  of  the  electric  lamp,  for  example, 
— ^I  can  volatilise  that  platinum,  and  throw  upon  the  screen, 
not  the  spectrum  of  the  incandescent  solid,  but  of  its  in- 
caiideacent  vapour.  The  spectrum  is  now  changed ;  instead 
of  being  a  continuous  gradation  of  colours,  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  brilliant  lines,  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces 
of  darkness. 

I  have  arranged  my  pieces  of  carbon  thus : — ^the  lower 
one  is  now  a  cylinder,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in 
the  top  of  which  I  have  scooped  a  small  hollow ;  in  this 
hollow  I  place  the  metal  which  I  wish  to  examine — say  this 
piece  of  zinc, — and  bring  down  upon  it  the  upper  point. 
The  current  passes ;  I  draw  the  points  apart,  and  you  see 
the  magnificent  arc  that  now  unites  them ;  here  is  its 
magnified  image  upon  the  screen,  a  fine  stream  of  purple 
light  18  inches  long.  That  coloured  space  contains  the 
particles  of  the  zinc  discharged  across  from  carbon  to  car- 
bon ;  these  particles  are  now  oscillating  in  certain  definite 
period' and  the  colour  which  we  perceive  is  the  mixture 
of  impressions  due  to  these  oscillations.    Let  us  separate, 
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by  a  prism,  the  coloured  stream  into  its  componrata;  hen 
thvy  arc,  Rplendid  bands  of  red  and  blue.  Fny  rememhs 
tiic  cbsnict«r  and  positioQ  of  tbcso  bands,  as  I  shall  hsn 
lo  refer  to  tiiem  agajn  immediatclir. 

I  interru[>t  the  current ;  eject  the  zinc,  and  pot  in  it) 
place  a  bit  of  copper.  Here  you  see  a  stream  of  gtM 
light  between  the  carbons,  which  we  will  analrse  at  wt 
did  the  light  of  the  zinc.  Yon  can  Eee  that  the  spectram 
of  the  copper  is  different  from  that  of  the  zinc :  here  yod 
Iiave  bands  of  brilliant  green,  which  are  absent  from  the 
zinc.  We  may  tlierefore  infer,  with  certainty,  that  the  atom 
of  copper,  in  the  voltaic  arc,  swing  in  periods  dificrent  from 
those  of  zino.  Let  us  now  sec  whether  tliese  difieienl 
periods  create  any  confusion,  when  we  operate  upon  a  mb- 
Btance  composed  of  zinc  and  copper, — the  familiar  sub- 
stance brass.  Its  s|>ectrum  is  now  before  you,  and  if  yon 
have  retained  the  impression  made  by  our  two  last  esperi- 
tneuts,  you  will  recognise  lierc  a  spectrum  formed  by  lh<i 
EuperpositJon  of  the  two  Bej)arate  spectra  of  ziue  and  cop- 
per. The  alloy  emits,  without  confusion,  the  rays  jieeulisr 
lo  the  metals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Every  metal  emits  its  own  system  of  bands,  whicli  are 
as  characteristic  of  it  as  those  physic.il  and  chemical  quali- 
ties which  give  it  its  individuality.  By  a  method  of  ex- 
periment sufficiently  refined  we  can  measure,  accurately,  the 
position  of  the  bright  lines  of  every  Icnorni  nietaL  Ac- 
quainted with  such  lines  we  should,  by  the  mere  inspection 
of  the  spectrum  of  any  single  metal,  be  able  at  once  to 
declare  its  name.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
mixed  spectrum,  we  should  be  able  to  declare  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  mixture  from  which  it  emanated. 

This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  metals  themselves,  but  also 
of  their  compounds,  if  they  be  volatile.  I  place  a  bit  of 
sodium  on  my  lower  cylinder  and  cause  the  voltaic  dis- 
cbarge to  pass  from  it  to  the  upper  coal-point ;  here  is  the 
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gpectrom  of  the  sodium :  a  single  band  of  brilliant  yel- 
low. If  I  operated  with  sufficient  delicacy  I  should  divide 
that  band  into  two,  with  a  narrow  dark  interval  between 
them.  I  eject  the  sodium  from  the  lamp  and  put  in  its 
place  a  little  common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium.  At  this 
high  temperature  the  salt  is  volatile,  and  you  see  the  exact 
yellow  band  produced  by  the  salt  that  was  given  by  the 
metal.  Thus,  also,  by  means  of  the  chloride  of  strontium 
I  produce  the  bands  of  the  metal  strontium ;  by  the  chlo- 
rides of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  lithium,  I  produce  the 
spectra  of  these  respective  metals. 

Here,  finally,  I  have  a  carbon  cylinder  perforated  with 
holes,  into  which  I  have  stuffed  a  mixture  of  all  the  com- 
pounds just  mentioned ;  and  there  is  the  spectrum  of  the 
mixture  upon  the  screen.  Surely  nothing  more  magnifi- 
cent can  be  imagined.  Each  substance  gives  out  its  own 
peculiar  rays,  and  thus  they  cut  transversely,  the  whole 
eight  feet  of  the  spectrum  into  splendid  parallel  bars  of 
coloured  light.  Having  previously  made  yourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  lines  emitted  by  all  the  metals,  you 
would  be  able  to  unravel  this  spectrum,  and  to  tell  me  what 
substances  I  have  employed  in  its  production. 

I  make  use  of  the  voltaic  arc  simply  because  its  light 
is  so  intense  as  to  be  visible  to  a  largo  audience  like  the 
present,  but  I  might  make  the  same  experiments  with  a 
common  blow-pipe  flame,  which  is  nearly  deprived  of  light 
by  the  admixture  of  air  or  oxygen.  The  introduction  of 
sodium,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  turns  the  flame  yellow ; 
strontium  turns  it  red ;  copper  green,  <&c.  The  flames  thus 
coloured,  when  examined  by  a  prism,  show  the  exact  bands 
which  I  have  displayed  before  you  on  the  screen. 

We  have  already  learned  that  gases  and  vapours  absorb 
the  rays  of  heat,  the  heat  that  wo  employed  being  obscure. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  those  rays  could  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  eye — if  I  could  spread  them  out  before  you 
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like  the  eoloars  of  the  spectrum — ^on  woald  find  ceitaiD 
clMtl  of  nji  Reeled,  in  each  cose,  for  destractioa,  tb 
othen  being  allowed  free  passage  throngh  tbe  Taponm 
A  famoas  exp«;rimeDt  of  Sir  Dand  iIrew-ster'(^  vhidi  I 
will  throw  iatu  iv  fomi  Hiited  to  the  tectnrc  room,  will 
enable  me  to  illustrate  this  power  of  seteetion  in  tbe  can 
"flight.  Into  ihi"  "vlinaer,  ends  of  wfaidi  are  stopped 
J  pbtcs  of  glas  t^  B  quantity  of  nitrons  sod 

giu,  the  presence  ol        i  now  indicated  by  its  lich 

brown  colour.     I  pi       t  ■  tram  on  the  screen,  wgit 

feet  long  and  nearly  i         1th,  and  I  place  this  cjiio- 

dcr,  containing  the  b>  n  the  path  of  the  beam  ac 

it  issues  from  the  lamp.  tee  the  ofiect ;  the  contm- 

nous  Bpcctmm  is  now  fuirowca  by  numerous  dark  band!), 
the  rays  answering  to  wliich  are  stnick  down  bv  the  nitric 
gas,  while  it  pcrraita  the  intervening  bands  of  light  to  pass 
withont  bindrauce. 

We  must  now  Like  a  stop  in  advance  of  the  principle  of 
reciprotaty,  which  I  have  already  enimciated.     Hitherto    ■ 
we  have  found  in  gases,  liquids,  and  soUd^  that  the  good    I 
absorber  is  the  good  radiator ;  we  must  now  go  further  and    I 
state,  that  a  gas  or  vajtour,  absorbs  lAoseprecite  rayt  tthieh 
it  can  ilgeifemii  /  the  atoms  which  swing  at  a  cert^n  rate 
intercept  the  waves  excited  by  atoms  s\vinging  at  the  same 
rate.     Tbe  atoms  which  vibrate  red  light  will  stop  red    J 
light;  the  atoms  that  oscillate  yellow  will  slop  yellow;    I 
those  that  oscillate  green  will  stop  green,  and  so  of  the    I 
rt'^l.     Absorption,  yoii  know,  is  a  transference  of  motion    ■ 
from  the  ether  to  the  particles  immersed  in  it,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  any  atom  is  exerted  chiefly  upon  those  waves 
which  arrive  in  periods  that  correspond  with  the  atom's 
own  rate  of  oscillation. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  prove  this  expeiimtibtaOy.  We 
'ready  know  that  a  sodium  flame,  when  analysed,  gives  m 
brilliant  double  band  of  yellow.    Here  is  a  flat  veinel 
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containing  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water ;  I  warm  the 
mixture  and  ignite  it :  it  gives  a  flame  which  is  so  feebly 
Imninous  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  I  now  mix  salt  with 
the  liquid,  and  again  ignite  it ;  the  flame,  which  a  moment 
ago  was  scarcely  to  be  seen,  is  now  a  brilliant  yellow.  I 
project  a  continuous  spectrum  upon  the  screen,  and  in  the 
track  of  the  beam,  as  it  issues  from  the  electric  lamp,  I 
place  the  yellow  sodium  flame.  Observe  the  spectrum  nar- 
rowly :  you  see  a  flickering  gray  band  in  the  yellow  of  the 
spectrum ;  sometimes  it  is  shaded  deeply  enough  to  show 
yon  all  that  the  flame  has,  at  least  in  part,  intercepted  the 
yellow  band  of  the  spectrum :  it  has  partially  absorbed  the 
precise  light  which  it  can  itself  emit 

But  I  wish  to  make  the  cflect  plainer,  and  therefore 
abandon  the  alcohol  light,  and  proceed  thus:  here  is  a 
Bunsen's  burner,  the  flame  of  which  is  intensely  hot, 
though  it  hardly  emits  any  light.  I  place  the  burner  in 
front  of  the  lamp,  so  that  the  beam,  whose  decomposition 
is  to  form  our  spectrum,  shall  pass  through  the  flame.  I 
have  here  a  little  net  of  platinum  wire,  in  which  I  place  a 
bit  of  the  metal  sodium,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  I  also  set 
op  a  pasteboard  shade,  which  shall  cut  ofl'the  light  emitted 
by  the  sodium,  from  the  screen  on  which  the  spectrum 
falls.  And  now  I  am  ready  to  make  the  experiment. 
Here,  then,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  spectrum.  I  now  in- 
trodnoe  the  platinum  net  in  front  of  the  lamp ;  the  sodium 
instantly  colours  the  flame  intensely  yellow,  and  you  see  a 
shadow  coming  over  the  yellow  of  the  spcctnun.  But  the 
effect  is  not  yet  at  its  maximum.  The  sodium  now  sud- 
denly bursts  into  intensified  combustion,  and  there  you  sec 
the  yellow  dug  utterly  out  of  the  spectrum,  and  a  bar  of 
intense  darkness  in  its  place.  This  violent  combustion  will 
endure  for  a  litde  time.  I  withdraw  the  flame,  the  yellow 
reqypean  upon  the  screen;  I  reintroduce  it,  the  yellow 
band  is  cut  out.    This  I  can  do  ten  times  in  succession. 
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its  flame.  I  place  u  little  oitll 
coal  points  ;  you  now  nee  the  i 
yellow  band  of  tlie  Bodium  b: 
yellow.  It  i»  thus  clearly  di 
again  place  the  Bodium  flamo 
band  which  now  Btands  out  fro 
— a  apace  of  intense  gloom  occi 

YoH  iiavo  already  seen  a  bjm 
tuTC  of  various  substances,  and 
succcs^on  of  sharply  defined  a: 
from  each  other  by  intervals  c 
the  mixture  which  prodnccd  i 
raise  it,  by  means  of  Bunsen's 
Bufiiciently  intense  to  render  its 
placing  its  flume  in  the  jiath  of  i 
uous  spectrum,  I  should  cut  out 
rays  emiltedby  the  com{)onentB 
thus,  instead  of  furrowing  my  s 
band,  as  in  the  case  of  sodimn. 
dork  bands,  equal  in  number  to  t 
when  the  mixture  itself  was  the 

I  think  wo  now  possess  knon 
to  the  level  of  »•"■  -'•  " 
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foond  skill  hj  Fraunhofery  and  called,  after  him,  Fratin- 
hofer^s  lines.  It  has  long  been  supposed  that  these  dark 
spaces  were  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  rays  which 
correspond  to  them,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun ;  but  no- 
body knew  how.  Having  once  proved  that  an  incandescent 
vapour  absorbs  the  precise  rays  which  it  can  itself  emit, 
and  knowing  that  the  body  of  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an 
incandescent  photosphere,  the  supposition  at  once  flashes 
on  the  mind,  that  this  photosphere  may  cut  off  those  rays 
of  the  central  incandescent  orb,  which  the  photosphere 
itself  can  emit.  We  are  thus  led  to  a  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sun,  which  renders  a  complete  account  of 
the  lines  of  Fraunhofer. 

The  sun  consists  of  a  central  orb,  liquid  or  solid,  of  ex- 
ceeding brightness,  which,  of  itself,  would  give  a  contin- 
uous spectrum,  or  in  other  words,  which  emits  all  kinds  of 
rays.  These,  however,  have  to  pass  through  the  photo- 
sphere, which  wraps  the  sun  like  a  flame,  and  this  vaporous 
envelope  cuts  off  those  particular  rays  of  the  nucleus  which 
it  can  itself  emit — ^the  lines  of  Fraunhofer  marking  the 
position  of  these  failing  rays.  Could  we  abolish  the  cen- 
tral orb,  and  obtain  the  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  envelope, 
we  should  obtain  a  striped  spectrum,  each  bright  band  of 
which  would  coincide  with  one  of  Fraunhofer's  dark  Imes. 
These  lines,  therefore,  are  spaces  of  relative,  not  of  abso- 
lute darkness ;  upon  them  the  rays  of  the  absorbent  photo- 
sphere fall ;  but,  these  not  being  sufficiently  intense  to  make 
good  the  light  intercepted,  the  spaces  which  they  illuminate 
are  dark,  in  comparison  to  the  general  brilliancy  of  the 
spectrum. 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  sun  and  planets  have 
had  a  common  origin,  and  that  hence  the  same  substances 
are  more  or  less  common  to  them  all.  Can  we  detect  the 
presence  of  any  of  our  terrestrial  substances  in  the  sun  ?  I 
have  said  that  the  bright  bands  of  a  metal  are  character- 
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inlii        the  metal ;  th&t  we  can,  wUliont  Bering  tlic  metal, 
ilcclani  ila  name  from  tbo  iuBpeclion  of  the  baDda.    The 
s  are,  so  to  sjicak,  tbe  !")<<«  of  iho  mi?tal  doclarJug  it* 
leDce.     HeDO-e,  if  any  of  our  terrestrial  luctaU  be  imd- 
-wued  in  the  sun's  alinwphore,  the  dark  lines  which  they 
oduce  ought  to  coinoido  exactly  vsHth  the  bright  IbM 
■litted  by  tbe  vapour  "*"  •*—  "-^lai  itaelf.     In  the  ease  of 
B  single  metal  iron,  bright  lines  have  been  de- 

rmined  aa  bclonj"""  When  the  light  from  lie 

icandesccnt   vajioi  ibtained   by  passing  elcc- 

ic  epiirka  between  wires,  ia  allowed   to  paw 

wirongh  one4        of  !  and  the  light  of  the  sni 

tlirough  the  omcr        '  t™  fmm  both  Boaroesof  J 

light  may  be  plao  nd  when  this  is  done  it  fi  I 

fiHUiil  lli.it  for  uvery  bright  line  of  tlie  iron  ppcctnim  tliere  i 
ia  a  dark  line  of  the  eolar  Bpectram.  Reduced  to  actml 
calculation,  this  means  that  the  chances  are  more  than  1,000,> 
000,000,000,000,000  to  1  that  iron  ia  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  film.  Comparing  the  spectra  of  Other  metals  in  tltc 
same  manner,  Professor  Kirchhof,  to  whose  genius  we  owe 
this  splendid  generalisation,  fiuda  iron,  calcimn,  magneEium, 
Eodium,  chromium,  and  other  metals,  to  be  constituents  of 
the  solar  atmosphere,  but  aa  yet  he  has  been  unable  to  de- 
tect gold,  silver,  mercury,  aluminium,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  or 
antimony. 

I  can  imitate  in  a  way  more  precise  than  that  hitherto 
employed,  the  solar  constitution  here  supposed.  I  place  in 
the  electric  lamp  a  cylinder  of  carbon  about  half  an  inch 
thick ;  on  the  top,  and  round  about  the  edge  of  the  cylin- 
der, I  place  a  ring  of  sodium,  leaving  the  central  portion 
of  the  cylinder  clear.  I  bring  down  the  upper  coal  poiat 
upon  the  middle  of  the  cylinder's  upper  surface,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  ordinary  electric  light.  The  proximity  of  this 
light  to  the  sodium  is  sufficient  to  volatilise  the  latter,  and 
thus  I  surround  my  little  central  sun  with  an  atmosphere 
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Fig.  100. 


of  sodium  vApour,  as  the  real  sun  is'  surrounded  by  its 
photosphere.  In  the  spectrum  of  this  light  you  see  the  yel- 
low band  is  absent. 

The  energy  of  solar  emission 
has  been  measured  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  by  M.  Pouillet  in 
Paris.  The  agreement  between 
the  measurements  is  very  re- 
markable. Sir  John  Herschel 
finds  the  direct  heating  effect  of 
a  vertical  sun,  at  the  sea  level,  to 
be  competent  to  melt  0*00754  of 
an  inch  of  ice  per  minute ;  while 
according  to  M.  Pouillet,  the 
quantity  is  0*00703  of  an  inch. 
The  mean  of  the  determinations 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth; 
this  gives  0*00728  of  an  inch  of 
ice  per  minute,  or  nearly  half  an 
inch  per  hour.  Before  you  (fig. 
100)  I  have  placed  an  instrument 
similar  in  form  to  that  used  by 
M.  Pouillet,  and  called  by  him  a 
pyrheliometer.  The  particular  in- 
strument which  you  now  see  is  composed  of  a  shallow  cylin- 
der of  steel,  a  a,  which  is  filled  with  mercury.  Into  the  cylin- 
der this  thermometer  d^  is  introduced,  the  stem  of  which  is 
protected  by  a  piece  of  brass  tubing.  We  thus  obtain  the 
temperature  of  the  mercury.  The  flat  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  to  be  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  surface  thus  pre- 
sented is  coated  with  lampblack.  Here  is  a  collar  and 
screw,  €  c,  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  may  be  atr 
tached  to  the  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  or  into  the 
snow,  if  the  observations  are  made  at  considerable  heights. 
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It  is  neccRsary  that  the  Burfaeo  whicli  receives  the  mtn't 
rayB  Ehoiild  be  jierpendJcular  to  the  rays,  and  this  is  eeeureil 
hy  appending  to  the  brass  tube  which  Bhields  the  stem  of 
the  thermometer,  a  disk,  ee,  of  precisely  tlie  eanm  diameter 
as  the  Btcol  cylinder.  When  the  shadow  of  tlie  cjBnder 
accurately  covcra  the  disk,  we  are  sure  that  the  raj's  fall, 
as  jjerpendieiilarB,  on  the  upturned  gurface  of  the  cylinder. 
The  observations  are  made  in  the  following  manner  :— 
First,  the  instrument  is  permitted,  not  to  receive  the  snn'R 
raye,  but  to  radiate  its  own  heat  for  five  mlnntca  agninKt 
an  unclouded  part  of  the  firmament :  the  decrease  of  tlie 
temperature  of  the  mercury  conscfjuent  on  this  radiation  '» 
then  noted.  Next,  the  instrumeiit  is  turned  towardi  tin 
sun,  so  tliat  the  solar  rays  fail  perpendicularly  npon  it  ftff 
five  minutes, — the  augmentation  of  lemperatnre  is  aow 
noted.  Finally,  the  instrument  is  turned  again  tovanlt 
the  firmament,  away  from  the  sun,  and  allowed  to  radiuLe 
for  another  five  minutes,  the  sinking  of  the  thermometer 
being  noted  as  before.    You  might,  perhaps,  snppoae  tli;^^ 
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The  surface  on  which  the  sun's  rays  here  fall  is  known ; 
the  quantity  of  mercury  within  the  cylinder  is  also  known ; 
hence  we  can  express  the  effect  of  the  sun's  heat  upon  a 
^ven  area,  by  stating  that  it  is  competent,  in  five  minutes, 
to  raise  so  much  mercury,  or  so  much  water,  so  many  de- 
grees in  temperature.  Water  indeed,  instead  of  mercury, 
was  used  in  M.  Pouillet's  pyrheliometer. 

The  observations  were  made  at  different  hours  of  the 
day,  and,  hence,  through  different  thicknesses  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere ;  augmenting  from  the  minimum  thickness  at 
noon,  up  ot  the  maximum  at  6  p.  m.,  which  was  the  time  of 
the  latest  observation.    It  was  found  that  the  solar  ene^^cg^ 
diminished  according  to  a  certain  law,  as  the  thickness 
of  the  air  crossed  by  the  sunbeams  increased ;  and  from 
this  law  M.  Pouillet  was  enabled  to  infer  what  the  atmos- 
pheric absorption  of  a  beam  would  be,  if  directed  down- 
wards to  his  instrument  from  the  zenith.    This  he  found 
to  be  25  per  cent.    Doubtless,  this  absorption  would  bo 
chiefly  exerted  upon  the  longer  undulations  emitted  by  the 
sun,  the  aqueous  vapour  of  our  air,  and  not  the   air 
itself,  being  the  main  agent  of  absorption.    Taking  into 
account  the  whole  terrestrial  hemisphere  turned  towards 
the  sun,  the  amount  intercepted  by  the  atmc^pheric  en- 
velope is  four-tenths  of  the  entire  radiation  in  the  Erection 
of  the  earth.    Thus,  were  the  atmosphere  rem  '-ed,  the 
illuminated  hemisphere  of  the  earth  would  receive  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun  that  now^  .reaches 
it.    The  total  amount  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth 
in  a  year,  if  distributed  uniformly  over  the  earth's  surface, 
would  be  sufficient  to  liquefy  a  layer  of  ice  100  feet  thick, 
and  covering  th§  whole  earth. 

Knowing  thus  the  annual  receipt  of  the  earth,  we  can 
calculate  the  entire  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  in 
21* 
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a  jrear.  Conceive  a  hollow  Bpliero  to  Burronnd  the  aiiu,  iu 
centre  beinj;  tlie  sun's  ctntre,  and  its  surface  ut  Uie  ili* 
tiittoe  of  tliC  earth  from  the  Bim.  The  section  of  the  uanli 
cut  by  this  surfaco,  is  to  the  whole  anui  of  the  hollow 
pphere,  as  1  :  2,300,000,000 ;  hcuce,  the  ijuantjty  of  »iilar 
ho.it  intercepted  by  the  earth  is  only  j^st^'aistf  of  ^ 
total  radiation. 

The  beat  emitted  by  the  sun,  if  used  to  molt  a  Btratmn 
of  ice  applied  to  the  Eim'a  surface,  would  liquefy  the 
ico  at  the  rate  of  2,400  feet  an  hour.  It  would  boil,  per 
h  -r,  700,000  millions  of  cubic  milea  of  ice-oold  wHer. 
1  -.  -"id  in  another  foi-ra,  the  heat  given  out  by  tlie  mm, 
^-  liout.  it  equal  to  th.'it  which  would  be  gcnvrated  by  tba 
^•*.«ibu-<>tt<<i-  '  n  layer  of  solid  coal,  10  feet  thick,  cntirelj 
__fi.. ,  .riwliii-;  iJi.i  fun;  hence,  the  heat  emitted  inn  year  is 
-■ei(  i-ii  '•'  '  .1  *'.  Iiich  would  bo  produced  by  the  eombustiuD 
of  a  i  .¥^.~  il  "itiil  17  miles  in  thichnesa. 

Thest   iiiii  iba  results   of  direct  mcnsnretncnt ;   fnd 
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that  we  know  of  cosmical  phenomena  dechircs  our  brother^ 
hood  with  the  snn, — affirms  that  the  same  constituents 
enter  into  the  composition  of  his  mass  as  those  ahready 
known  to  chemistry.  But  no  earthly  substance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted — ^no  substance  which  the  fall  of  meteors 
has  landed  on  the  earth — would  be  at  all  competent  to 
maintain  the  sun's  combustion.  The  chemical  energy  of 
such  substances  would  bo  too  weak,  and  their  dissipation 
would  be  too  speedy.  Were  the  sun  a  solid  block  of  coal, 
and  were  it  allowed  a  sufficient  supply  of  oyygen,  to  enable 
it  to  bum  at  the  rate  necessary  to  produce  the  obser\'ed 
emission,  it  would  be  utterly  consumed  in  5,000  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  imagine  it  a  body .  originally  en* 
Sowed  with  a  store  of  heat — a  hot  globe  now  cooling — 
necessitates  the  ascription  to  it  of  qualities,  wholly  differ- 
ent from  those  possessed  by  terrestrial  matter.  i|J[f  we  knew 
the  specific  heat  of  the  sun,  we  could  calculai  ta  rate  of 
cooling.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  same  as  that  oi  ^ter — 
the  terrestrial  substance  which  possesses  the  highest  spe- 
cific heat — at  its  present  rate  of  emission,  the  entire  mass 
of  the  sun  would  cool  down  16,000**  Faht.  in  6,000  years. 
In  short,  if  the  sun  be  formed  of  matter  like  our  own, 
8ome  means  must  exist  of  restoring  to  him  his  wasted 
power. 

The  facts  are  so  extraordinary,  that  the  soberest  hy- 
pothesis regarding  them  must  appear  wild.  The  sun  we 
know  rotates  upon  his  axis ;  he  turns  like  a  wheel  once  in 
about  25  days :  can  it  be  the  friction  of  the  periphery 
of  this  wheel  against  something  in  surrounding  space 
which  produces  the  light  and  heat  ?  Such  a  notion  has 
been  entertained.  But  what  forms  the  brake,  and  by  what 
agency  is  it  held,  while  it  rubs  against  the  sun  ?  The  ac- 
tion is  inconceivable ;  but,  granting  the  existence  of  the 
brake,  we  can  calculate  the  total  amount  of  heat  which  the 
sun  could  generate  by  such  friction.    We  know  his  mass, 


we  know  hia  time  of  rotation ;  we  know  tlie  mochamcal 
oquivaleut  of  heat  ;  and  from  these  data  we  deduce,  with 
certainty,  it  1  at  tlie  entire  force  of  rotation,  if  convertcliiiio 
heat,  would  cover  more  than  one,  but  less  than  two  cair 
turies  of  emiaaion."  There  ia  no  hypotheas  involved  in 
this  calcuhition. 

There  is  another  theory,  which,  however  bold  It  msj,  m 
tirst  sight,  appear,  deserves  onr  earneat  attention.  I  ban; 
already  referred  to  it  as  the  Meteorio  Theory  of  the  aun's 
heat.  Solar  space  ia  peopled  with  ponderable  object*: 
Kepler's  celebrated  statement  that '  there  are  more  comets 
in  the  heavens  than  fish  in.  the  ocean,'  refers  to  the  fad 
tliat  a  small  portion  only  of  the  total  number  of  comots  be- 
longing to  onr  system,  are  seen  from  the  earth.  Bnt 
besides  comets,  and  planets,  and  moons,  a  numeroos  class 
of  bodies  belong  to  our  system, — asteroids,  which,  from 
their  smallncss,  might  be  regarded  as  cosmical  atoms.  Like 
the  planets  and  the  comets  these  smaller  bodies  obey  the 
law  of  gravity,  and  revolve  on  elliptic  orbita  round  the  scm ; 
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heat,  and  by  the  direct  observations  of  Encke  on  his  comet, 
we  learn  that  the  universe  is  filled  by  a  resisting  medium, 
through  the  friction,  of  wliich  all  the  masses  of  our  system 
are  drawn  gradually  towards  the  sun.  And  though  the 
larger  planets  show,  in  historic  times,  no  dipiinution  of 
their  periods  of  revolution,  this  may  not  hold  good  for  the 
gmaller  bodies.  In  the  time  required  for  the  mean  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun  to  alter  a  single  yard,  a  small 
asteroid  may  have  approached  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to 
our  central  luminary. 

Following  up  these  reflections  we  should  infer,  that 
while  this  immeasurable  stream  of  ponderable  matter  roUs 
unceasingly  towards  the  sun,  it  must  augment  in  density 
as  it  approaches  its  centre  of  convergence.  And  here  the 
conjecture  naturally  rises,  that  that  weak  nebulous  light, 
of  vast  dimensions,  which  embraces  the  sun — ^the  Zodiacal 
Light — ^may  owe  its  existence  to  these  crowded  meteoric 
masses.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  proved  that 
this  luminous  phenomenon  arises  from  matter  which  cir- 
culates in  obedience  to  planetary  laws ;  the  entire  mass 
constituting  the  zodiacal  light  must  be  constantly  ap- 
proaching, and  incessantly  raining  its  substance  down 
upon  the  sun. 

We  observe  the  fall  of  an  apple  and  investigate  the  law 
which  rules  its  motion.  In  the  place  of  the  earth  we  set 
the  sun,  and  in  the  place  of  the  apple  we  set  the  earth,  and 
thus  possess  ourselves  of  the  key  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
heavens.  We  now  know  the  connection  between  height 
of  fUl,  velocity,  and  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
the  place  of  the  earth  let  us  set  the  sun,  with  300,000  times 
the  earth's  mass,  and,  instead  of  a  fall  of  a  few  feet,  let  us 
take  cosmical  elevations ;  we  thus  obtain  a  means  of  gen- 
erating heat  which  transcends  all  terrestrial  power. 

It  is  easy  to  calculate  both  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum velocity,  imparted  by  the  sun's  attraction  to  an  as- 
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au.,,Jsting  round  him ;  Ibe  maximmn  is  gcaentti 
aen  ihc  body  approaches  the  son  from  an  infinite  ^ 
ace  ;  tli<!  en/iVi;  jfiu/l  of  the  sua  Ifting  then  expended  ap<n 
:  tilt!  muiimum  U  that  velocity  which  would  bareljciK 
u  tlu!  body  to  revolve  rouod  the  eon  close  to  his  eor&ce. 

Hual  velocity  of  the  former,  just  before  stiikiiig  the  | 
,  would  be  390  inilea  a  second,  that  of  the  latter  iTf  I 
lies  a  BGGOnd.  '  fusvo.  — .       etriidng  the  enn  with  the    I 

rtner  velocity,  w<j        lore         more  thin  O.ooo  limei  Du    * 
!at  gem-rated  by  tlic  com^         m  of  an  eqaal  asteroMl  of 
lilid  coal ;  while  the  shocli  le  latter  case,  would  gcn- 

,te  beat  equal  to  that  of  ombostion  of  upwards  of 

jOO  auob  a«toroids.    I  s  not,  therefore,  whetfar 

ttie  Hubstanoes  falling  iniu  un  tn  be  comboBtiUe  or  not ; 
their  being  combustible  would  not  add  sensibly  to  the  trc- 
mcnilous  lic^t  prniliiruil  by  their  niedLinicid  collision. 

Here  then  we  have  an  agency  competeDt  to  restore  his 
lost  energy  to  Ihc  bud,  and  to  maintain  a  tempendnre  it 
hifl  surface  which  transcende  all  terrestrial  oombnstioa 
The  very  quality  of  the  solar  raya — their  incomparable 
penetrative  power — cn:iblc9  us  to  infer  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  origin  must  be  enormouB ;  but  in  the  £^  of 
asteroids  we  find  the  means  of  producing  such  a  tempera- 
ture. It  may  be  contended  that  this  showering  down  of 
matter  must  be  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  the  bus  in 
size ;  it  is  so ;  but  the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the 
observed  calorific  emission,  even  if  accumulated  for  4,000 
years,  would  defeat  the  scmtiny  of  our  best  instruments. 
If  the  earth  struck  the  sun  it  would  utterly  vanish  from 
perception,  but  tlic  heat  developed  by  its  shock  would 
cover  the  expenditure  of  the  sun  for  a  century. 

To  the  earth  itself  apply  considerations  sunilar  to  those 
which  we  have  applied  to  the  sun.  Newton's  theory  of 
gravitation,  which  enables  us,  from  the  present  form  of 
the  earth,  to  deduce  its  original  state  of  aggregation,  re- 
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veals  to  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  aooroe  of  heat  powerful 
enough  to  bring  aboat  the  fluid  state — powerfhl  eooo^  to 
fuse  even  worids.  It  teaches  us  to  regard  the  OM^ten  con- 
dition of  a  planet  as  resulting  from  the  medianical  union 
of  cosmical  masses,  and  thus  reduces  to  the  same  homo- 
geneous process,  the  heat  stored  up  in  the  bodj  of  the 
earth,  and  the  heat  emitted  bj  the  sun. 

Without  doubt  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun  displays  an 
unbroken  ocean  of  fiery  fluid  matter.  On  this  ocean  rests 
an  atmosphere  of  glowing  gas — a  flame  atmosphere,  or 
photosphere.  But  gaseous  substances,  when  compared  with 
solid  ones,  emit,  even  when  their  temperature  is  very  high, 
only  a  feeble  and  transparent  light.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  dazzling  white  light  of  the  sun  comes  through  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  more  solid  portions  of  the  surface.* 

There  is  one  other  consideration  connected  with  the 
permanence  of  our  present  terrestrial  conditions,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  our  attention.    Standing  upon  one  of  the 
London  bridges,  we  obsene  the  current  of  the  Thames  re- 
yersed,  and  the  water  poured  upwards  twice  a-day.    Tlie 
water  thus  moved  rubs  against  the  river's  bed  and  hides, 
and  heat  is  the  consequence  of  this  friction.    The  heat  thus 
generated  is,  in  part,  radiated  into  space,  and  there  lost,  as 
far  as  the  earth  is  concerned.    What  is  it  that  supplies 
this  incessant  loss  ?    The  earth's  rotation.    Let  us  look  a 
little  more  closely  at  this  matter.    Lnagine  the  moon  fixe<1, 
and  the  earth  turning  like  a  wheel  from  west  to  east  in  its 
diurnal  rotation.    A  mountain  on  the  earth's  surface,  on 
approaching  the  moon's  meridian,  is,  as  it  were,  laid  hold 
of  by  the  moon ;   forms  a  kind  of  liandle  by  which  tlui 
earth  is  pulled  more  quickly  round.    But  when  the  meridiun 
is  passed  the  pull  of  the  moon  on  the  mountain  would  be 

*  I  am  qpoting  here  from  Kajer,  bat  this  u  the  exact  tIcw  now  enti*r- 
tained  by  Kirchhof.  Wc  see  the  solid  or  li(|ijid  maJBS  of  the  sun  throwjh 
bis  photosphere. 
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me  cq       ite  tUrection ;  it  now  lends  to  diminhh  Aa 
eKNXty  orrotsttoD  as  mocli  as  it  prerioaslyaugntcnteiit; 
td  thne  the  action  of  all  fixed  bodies  on  the  earth's  «^ 
X  is  nentrati»ed. 
But  mppose  Ous  mooDlain  to  tie  attea^  to  tbe  vaUttX 
noon's  meridian,  tbe  pull  then  wonld  be  alirsys  exeft- 
^gauut  tbe  eaitT '  velocitj  of  wludi  would 

iiiaiiudked  in  a  a  xtding  to  tbe  etrength  of 

!  poll.     The  tidai  ^  a  thit  position — it  liee  al- 

»-aTs  to  the  east  of  tbe  m  ridian  ;  the  waicrs  of  tbe 

cean  are,  in  port,  dr  rake  along  tbe  enrface  of 

e  earth,  and  as  a  I  nst  diminUh  the  Telocity 

'tbe  earth's  rotaliun.  nution,  tbong^h  inevitable^ 

^  bowcver,  too  small  U  ^  elf  fell  within  tlio  period 
over  which  oli^ervations  oii  the  subject  txtend.  Supjins- 
ing,  then,  that  we  tarn  a  nuD  by  the  actimi  of  tbe  tide,  and 
produce  heat  br  the  friction  of  the  millstones ;  that  heat 
has  an  origin  totally  difiercnt  from  the  heat  produced  by 
auoiher  pair  of  millstones  which  are  tamed  by  a  monniaiD 
stream.  The  former  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  ll»e 
earth's  rotation  ;  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  sun's  ra- 
diation, which  lined  the  millstream  to  its  source.* 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Meteoric  Theory  of  the  sun's 
heat,  as  extracted  from  Mayer's  Essay  on  Celestial  Dynam- 
ics. I  have  held  closely  to  his  Gtatcmcnts,  and  in  most 
cases  simply  translated  hLa  words.  But  the  sketch  conveys 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  firmness  and  consistency  with 
which  he  has  applied  his  principles.  He  deals  with  true 
causes  ;  and  the  only  question  that  can  aSect  his  theory  re- 
fers to  the  quantity  of  action  which  be  has  ascribed  to  the^ 
causes.  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  this  theory,  nor  do  I  ask 
you  to  accept  it  as  demonstrated ;  still  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  regard  it  as  chimerical.     It  is  a  noble  GpecnlS' 


•  Djoamik  dca  nimmeld  p.  38,  te. 
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tion  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  the  true  theory,  if  this,  or  some 
form  of  it,  be  not  the  true  one,  will  not  appear  less  wild  or 
less  astounding.* 

Mayer  published  his  Essay  in  1848 ;  five  years  after- 
wards Mr.  Waterston  sketched,  independently,  a  similar 
theory,  at  the  Hull  Meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for 
1854  contain  an  extremely  beautiful  memoir,  by  Professor 
William  Thomson,  in  which  Mr.  Waterston's  sketch  is  de- 
veloped. He  considers  that  the  meteors  which  are  to  fur- 
nish stores  of  energy  for  our  future  sunlight,  lie  principally 
within  the  earth's  orbit,  and  that  we  see  them  there,  as  the 
Zodiacal  Light, '  an  illuminated  shower,  or  rather  tornado, 
of  stones '  (Herschel,  §  897).  Thus  he  points  to  the  preciso 
source  of  power  previously  indicated  by  Mayer.  ^  In  con- 
clusion, then,'  writes  Professor  Thomson, '  the  source  of 
energy  from  which  solar  heat  is  derived  is  undoubtedly 
meteoric.  .  .  .  The  principal  source — ^perhaps  the  sole  ap- 
preciable efficient  source — is  in  bodies  circulatmg  round  the 

*  While  preparing  these  sheets  finally  for  press,  I  had  oecauon  to  look 
once  more  into  the  writings  of  Mayer,  and  the  effect  was  a  revival  of  the 
interest  with  which  I  first  read  them.  Dr.  Mayer  was  a  working  physician 
in  the  little  Gennan  town  of  Heilbronn,  who,  in  1840,  made  the  observation 
that  the  renous  blood  of  a  feverish  patient  in  the  tropics  was  redder  than 
in  more  northern  latitudes.  Starting  from  this  fact,  while  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  a  laborious  profession,  and  apparently  without  a  single  kindred 
spirit  to  support  and  animate  him,  Mayer  raised  his  mind  to  the  level 
indicated  by  the  references  made  to  his  works,  throughout  this  book.  In 
1842  he  published  his  first  memoir  *  On  the  Forces  of  Inorganic  Nature ; ' 
in  1845,  his  *  Oiganio  Motion'  was  published ;  and  in  1848,  his  *  Celestial 
Dynamics'  appeared.  After  this,  his  overtasked  brain  gave  way,  and  a 
doud  settled  on  the  intellect  which  had  accomplished  so  much.  The  shade 
howerer,  was  but  temporary,  and  Dr.  Mayer  is  now  restored.  I  have  never 
seen  him,  nor  has  a  line  of  correspondence  ever  passed  between  us. 
Modestly  and  noiselessly  he  has  done  his  work ;  and  having  spoken  of  his 
merits,  as  accident  made  it  my  duty  to  speak,  I  confidently  leave  to  history 
the  care  of  his  fame. 
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time,  very  suddenly,  it  gets  so  mi 
atmosphere  as-  to  begin  to  lose  ve 
more  it  is  at  rest  on  the  sun's  surf; 
up  is  vibrated  across  the  district 
during  so  many  ages,  ultimately  t( 
remotest  regions  of  space.' 

From  the  tables  published  by  1 
the  following  interesting  data;  fi: 
the  amount  of  heat  equivalent  to 
and  planets  round  their  axes ;  the 
would  be  generated,  supposing  a  1 
faces  of  the  sun  and  planets,  imtil 
was  entirely  stopped:    secondly, 
amount  of  heat  duo  to  the  sun's 
that  is,  which  would  be  developed 
in  falling  into  the  sun.  The  quantity 
terms  of  the  time  during  which  ii 
emission. 

Ilett  of  Gravitation,  cqnal  to  Solar 
emission  for  a  periud  of 

Bun         ..... 

Mercury 

Venus    . 

Earth     .  <^ 


6  3rcars  214  days 
83    „      227  .. 
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Thus,  if  the  planet  Mercury  were  to  strike  the  san,  the 
quantity  of  heat  generated  would  cover  the  solar  emission 
for  nearly  seven  years ;  while  the  shock  of  Japiter  would 
cover  the  loss  of  82,240  years.  Our  earth,  would  furnish 
a  supply  for  95  years.  The  heat  of  rotation  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  taken  together,  would  cover  the  solar  emis- 
sion  for  134  years;  while* the  total  heat  of  gravitation 
(that  produced  hy  the  planets  falling  into  the  sun)  would 
cover  the  emission  for  45,589  years. 

Whatever  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  theory  hero 
sketched,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  state  the  condi- 
tions which  certainly  would  produce  a  sun, — ^to  be  able  to 
discern^  the  force  of  gravity,  acting  upon  dark  matter, 
the  source  from  which  the  starry  heavens  may  have  been 
derived.    For,  whether  the  sun  be  produced  and  iiis  emis- 
sion maintained  by  the  collision  of  cosmical  masses, — 
whether  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  be  the  residue  of 
that  developed  by  the  impact  of  cold  dark  asteroids,  or 
not,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  competence  of  the 
cause  assigned  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it.     Solar 
light  and  solar  heat  lie  latent  in  the  force  which  pulls  an 
apple  to  the  ground.     ^  Created  simply  as  a  difference  of 
position  of  attracting  masses,  the  potential  energy  of  grav- 
itation was  the  original  form  of  all  the  energy  in  the  uni- 
verse.   As  surely  as  the  weights  of  a  clock  run  down  to 
their  lowest  position,  from  which  they  can  never  rise  again 
unless  fresh  energy  is  communicated  to  them  from  some 
source  not  yet  exhausted,  so  surely  must  planet  after 
planet  creep  in,  age  by  age,  towards  the  sun.    When  each 
comes  within  a  few  hundred  thousand  miles  of  his  surface, 
if  he  is  still  incandescent,  it  must  be  melted  and  driven 
into  vapour  by  radiant  heat.    Nor,  if  he  be  crusted  over 
and  become  dark  and  cool  externally,  can  the  doomed 
planet  escape  its  fiery  end.    If  it  docs  not  become  incan- 
descent, like  a  shooting  star,  by  friction  in  its  passage 


nnd  mntliGmitliciAD,  takes  a  e< 
oriirin  and  maititenancc  of  sol 
from  the  nebular  Iiypotbosis  ( 
nebulous  matter,  iu  the  first 
trcmc  tenuity,  bo  determinci 
atcd  by  its  condensation  to  tbi 
posing  the  specific  beat  of  tb 
same  as  that  of  water,  thcr 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  tl 
Centigrade.  By  far  the  gre 
wasted,  ages  ago,  in  space.  ' 
combustion  that  wc  can  com 
hydrogen,  and  the  tempcratui 
flame  is  6,001°  C,  The  terap< 
burning  in  air,  is  3,259°  C. ;  v 
which  shines  with  such  sunliti 
2,000°  C.  What  conception,  i 
perature  more  than  tliirtcen  ■ 
Dnimmond  light  ?  If  our  sys 
coal,  and  burnt  up,  the  bent  [ 
would  only  amount  to  -gfinsti 
condensation  of  the  nebulous 
STStcm.       HnlmlinU-   <■. 
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of  the  sun  towards  the  centre  still  takes  place,  a  continaal 
development  of  heat  being  the  result.  However  this  may- 
be, he  shows  by  calculation  that  the  shrinking  of  the  sun's 
diameter  by  K^l^^ih  of  its  present  length,  would  generate 
an  amount  of  heat  competent  to  cover  the  solar  emission 
for  2,000  years ;  while  the  shrinking  of  the  sun  from  its 
present  mean  density  to  that  of  the  earth,  would  have  its 
equivalent  in  an  amount  of  heat  competent  to  cover  the 
present  solar  emission  for  17,000,000  of  years. 

*  But,'  continues  Helmholtz,  *  though  the  store  of  our 
planetary  system  is  so  inmiense  that  it  has  not  been  sensi- 
bly diminished  by  the  incessant  emission  which  has  gone 
on  during  the  period  of  man's  history,  and  though  the 
time  which  must  elapse  before  a  sensible  change  in  the 
condition  of  our  planetary  system  can  occur,  is  totally  be- 
yond our  comprehension,  the  inexorable  laws  of  mechan- 
ics sliow  that  this  store,  which  can  only  suffer  loss,  and 
not  gain,  must  finally  be  exhausted.  Shall  we  terrify  our- 
Belirps  by  this  thought?  We  are  in  the  habit  of  measur- 
iDg  the  greatness  of  the  universe,  and  the  wisdom  dis- 
played in  it,  by  the  duration  and  the  profit  which  it  prom- 
ises to  our  own  race ;  but  the  past  history  of  the  earth 
shows  the  insignificance  of  the  interval  during  which  man 
has  had  his  dwelling  here.  What  the  museums  of  Europe 
show  us  of  the  remains  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  we  gaze 
upon  with  silent  wonder,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  caiTy 
back  our  thoughts  to  a  period  so  remote.  Still,  the  human 
race  must  have  existed  and  multiplied  for  ages  before  the 
Pyramids  could  have  been  erected.  We  estimate  the  du- 
ration of  human  history  at  6,000  years ;  but,  vast  as  this 
time  may  appear  to  us,  what  is  it  in  comparison  with  the 
period  during  which  the  earth  bore  successive  series  of 
rank  plants  and  mighty  animals,  but  no  men  ?  *    Periods 

•  The  absence  of  men  may  be  doubted.    See  Lubbock's  article  on  the 
» Antiquity  of  Man,'  in  the  *  Natural  Hbtory  Review/  July,  1862,  p.  26Y. 
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(iiirins  wfiiili,  in  our  own  ncighboiuliood  (KOnijisl: 
t!io  ;iiiil'i  r-lrcp  li loomed,  and  dropped  its  costly  i 
the  I'.'inli  :iriil  in  tlio  sea;  whon  iti  Europe 
Aiii(Ti<-a  L-'iovcs  of  tropical  palms  flourished,  i 
fjiuitic  lizurils,  and,  after  tbcm,  elephants,  n'liose  t 
loninins  iirc  still  buried  in  tho  earth,  found  a  1 
Diffcniit  jtiologists,  proceeding  from  different  | 
li:iv(!  poiiirht  to  estimate  tbc  length  of  the  above  pciio^ 
:iiiil  tlii'Y  si't  it  down  from  one  to  nine  millions  of  yeuL 
The  time  during  which  the  earth  hna  generated  organic 
Leitigs  is  tit^uin  small,  compared  with  tho  ages  daring 
^^-)lt(')l  tlio  world  was  a  mass  of  molten  roelts.  The  n- 
pci-iiiu'iils  of  Biscbof  upon  basalt  show  tbnt  our  globa 
would  require  350  millions  of  years  to  cool  down  fi«n 
S.ono""  to  ^00'  Centigrade.  And  with  regard  to  the  pniod 
during  which  the  first  nebalons  nioitsos  oondcnsed,  to  fann 
our  ])liiiiflary  system,  conjecture  must  entirely  cease.  Hk 
history  of  man,  therefore,  is  but  a  minute  ripple  in  thi 
iiifiuito  ocean  of  time.  For  a  much  longer  period  than 
that  during  wliicli  he  has  already  occupied  this  world,  the 
e\iKlcn('(>  of  a  state  of  inorganiB  nature,  favourable  to 
niairs  continnance  hero,  seems  to  be  secured,  bo  th.it  fin 
oiirsi'lvi's,  and  for  long  generations  afler  us,  we  have  noth- 
iiiil  to  fear.     But  tho  same  forces  of  air  and  water,  and  of 
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^ .  ^"^^b,  its  ocean  and  its  atmosphere,  the  following  remark- 
Y  ^ble  passage  was  written  by  Sir  John  Herschel  thirty-two 
y^ars  ago.*     *  The  sun's  rays  are  the  ultimate  source  of 
dmost  every  motion  which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.     By  its  heat  are  produced  all  winds,  and  those 
disturbances  in  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
^  ,which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  lightning,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  Aurora.     By 
their  vivifying  action  vegetables  are  enabled  to  draw  sup- 
port from  inorganic  matter,  and  become  in  their  turn  the 
rapport  of  animals  and  man,  and  the  source  of  those  great 
deposits  of  dynamical  efficiency  which  are  laid  up  for  hu- 
man use  in  our  coal  strata.     By  them  the  waters  of  the  sea 
are  vnade  to  circulate  in  vapour  through  the  air,  and  irri- 
gate the  land,  producing  springs  and  rivers.    By  them  are 
'  procDuced  all  disturbances  of  the  chemical  equilibrium  of 
the  €?lements  of  nature,  which  by  a  series  of  compositions 
and  /decompositions  give  rise  to  new  products  and  originate 
a  transfer  of  materials.    Even  the  slow  degradation  of  the 
soli*|l  constituents  of  the  surface,  in  which  its  chief  geo- 
logical change  consists,  is  almost  entirely  due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  abrasion  of  wind  or  rain  and  the  alternation 
of  heat  and  frost ;  on  the  other,  to  the  continual  beating 
of  sea  waves  agitated  by  winds,  the  results  of  solar  radia- 
tion.    Tidal  action  (itself  partly  due  to  the  sun's  agency) 
exercises  here  a  comparatively  slight  influence.    I'he  effect 
of  oceanic  currents  (mainly  originating  in  that  influence), 
though  slight  in  abrasion,  is 'powerful  in  difiusing  and 
transporting  the  matter  abraded ;  and  when  we  consider 
•  the  immense  tratisfer  of  matter  so  produced,  the  increase 
of  pressure  over  large  spaces  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and 
diminution  over  coiTCsponding  portions  of  the  land,  wo 
are  not  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  clastic  force  of  snb- 

*  OuiUiMs  of  AstroDomy,  1833. 
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that  winds  and  rivers  have  the 
and  that,  in  order  to  produce  tl 
amount  of  solar  heat  has  been 
exist  as  winds  and  rivers,  the  he; 
them  has  ceased  to  exist  as  hi 
mechanical  motion ;  but  when  th 
heat  which  produced  it  is  restored 
from  an  elevation  of  7,720  feet, 
heat  competent  to  augment  its  ow 
and  this  amount  of  heat  was  absi 
order  to  lift  the  matter  of  the  riv 
which  it  falls.    As  long  as  the 
heights,  whether  in  the  solid  forn 
liquid  form  as  a  lake,  the  heat  expc 
ing  it  has  disappeared  from  the 
consumed  in  the  act  of  lifting.    B 
the  river 'starts  upon  its  downward 
the  resistance  of  its  bed,  the  heat 
tion  begins  to  be  restored.    The  i 
follow  the  emission  from  its  sourc 
vibratory  motion,  to  the  ocean,  wl 
bration,  and  takes  the  potential  fnr 
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back  to  the  last  unit  by  the  friction  along  the  river's  bed; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cascades  where  the  plunge  of  the 
toiTcnt  is  suddenly  arrested ;  in  the  warmth  of  the  ma- 
chinery turned  by  the  river;  in  the  spark  from  the  mill- 
stone ;  beneath  the  crusher  of  the  miner ;  in  the  Alpine 
saw-mill ;  in  the  milk-churn  of  the  chdlet ;  in  the  supports 
of  the  cradle  in  which  the  mountaineer,  by  water  power, 
rocks  his  baby  to  sleep.  All  the  forms  of  mechanical  mo- 
tion here  indicated  are  simply  the  parcelling  out  of  an 
amount  of  calorific  motion  derived  originally  from  the 
son ;  and  at  each  point  at  which  the  mechanical  motion 
is  destroyed,  or  diminished,  it  is  the  sun's  heat  which  is 
restored. 

We  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  sensible  motions  and 
energies  which  the  sun  produces  and  confers ;  but  there 
are  other  motions  and  other  energies,  whose  relations  are 
not  so  obvious.  Trees  and  vegetables  grow  upon  the 
earth,  and  when  burned  they  give  rise  to  heat,  from  which 
immense  quantities  of  mechanical  energy  are  derived. 
What  is  the  source  of  this  energy  ?  Sir  John  Herschcl 
answered  this  question  in  a  general  way ;  while  Dr.  Mayer 
and  Professor  Helmholtz  fixed  its  exact  relation  to  the 
more  general  question  of  conservation.  Let  me  try  to  put 
their  answers  into  plain  words.  Tou  see  this  iron  rust, 
produced  by  the  falling  together  of  the  atoms  of  iron  and 
oxygen ;  but  though  you  cannot  see  this  transparent  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  These  atoms  thus  united  resemble  a  weight  rest- 
ing oh  the  earth ;  their  mutual  attraction  is  satisfied.  But 
as  I  can  wind  up  the  weight,  and  prepare  it  for  another 
fidl,  even  so  these  atoms  can  be  wound  up,  separated  from 
each  other,  and  thus  enabled  to  repeat  the  process  of  com- 
bination. 

In  the  building  of  plants,  carbonic  acid  is  the  material 
from  which  the  carbon  of  the  plant  is  derived,  while  water 
22 
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is  the  sabstancG  from  whicti  it  obtdns  its  hydroven.  TIm 
iMilar  bciiin  winds  ap  the  weight;  it  is  the  agent  vhid) 
scvi'M  the  atomfi,  netting  the  oxygen  free,  aud  ailowing 
the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  to  aggregate  in  woody  fibre. 
If  the  eun's  rays  fall  apoii  a  eurfiice  of  sand,  tlie  saoi 
IB  heated,  and  finally  raJiatee  away  as  much  Iieat  as  it  tt- 
c*ives;  hut  let  the  same  beams  fall  upon  a  forest;  tbcn 
the  quantity  of  heat  given  back  is  less  than  that  receiv*J, 
for  a  portion  of  the  sunbeams  is  invested  in  the  building 
of  the  trees.  We  have  already  seen  how  beat  is  consumed 
in  forcing  asunder  the  atoms  of  bodies;  and  bow  it  rv^ 
pears,  when  the  attraction  of  the  separated  atoms  ccwi 
again  into  play.*  The  precise  considerations  whicHi* 
then  applied  to  heat,  we  bave  now  to  apply  to  light,  ftirit 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  solar  light  that  the  chemical  fr 
composition  takes  place.  Without  the  sun,  tbc  rediietkffl 
of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  cannot  be  effected  ;  aiM,  in 
this  ayt,  an  amount  of  solar  energy  is  consumed,  eMftly 
equivalent  to  the  molecular  work  done.  \ 

Combustion  is  the  reversal  of  this  process  of  roduttiOB, 
and  all  the  energy  invested  in  a  plant  reappears  as.ieat, 
when  the  plant  is  burned.  I  ignite  this  bit  of  cotton,  it 
Imrsls  into  flame;  the  oxygen  again  nniles  wtlh  ila  car- 
bon, and  an  amount  of  heat  is  given  oat,  eqnal  to  that 
originally  sacrificed  by  the  snn  to  form  tho  bit  of  cotton- 
So  also  as  regards  the  '  deposits  of  dynamical  efficiency' 
laid  up  in  our  coal  strata ;  they  are  simply  the  sun's  rap 
in  a  potential  form.  We  dig  from  our  pits,  annually, 
eighty-four  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent of  which  is  of  almost  fabulous  vastness.  The  com- 
bustion of  a  single  pound  of  coal  in  one  minute  is  equal 
to  the  work  of  three  hundred  horses  for  the  same  time. 
It  would  require  oue  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  horsed, 
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TTorking  day  and  night  with  unimpaired  strength  for  a 
year,  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  the  en- 
ergy which  the  sun  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  invested  in 
one  year's  produce  of  our  coalpits. 

The  further  we  pursue  this  subject,  the  more  its  inteiv 
est  and  its  wonder  grow  upon  us.  I  have  shown  you  how 
a  sun  may  be  produced  by  the  mere  exercise  of  gravita- 
ting force ;  that  by  the  collision  of  cold  dark  planetary 
masses  the  light  and  heat  of  our  central  orb,  and  also  of 
the  fixed  stars,  may  be  obtained.  But  here  wo  find  the 
physical  powers,  derived  or  derivable  from  the  action  of 
gravity  upon  dead  matter,  introducing  themselves  at  the 
very  root  of  the  question  of  idtality.  We  find  in  solar 
light  and  heat  the  very  mainspring  of  vegetable  life. 

Nor  can  we  halt  at  the  vegetable  world,  for  it,  me 
diately  or  immediately,  is  the  source  of  all  animal  life. 
Some  animals  feed  directly  on  plants,  others  feed  upon 
their  herbivorous  fellow-creatures ;  but  all  in  the  long  run 
derive  life  and  energy  from  the  vegetable  world ;  all,  there- 
fore,  as  Helmholtz  has  remarked,  may  trace  their  lineage 
to  the  sua.  In  the  animal  body  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  vegetable  are  again  brought  into  contact  with  the 
oxygen  from  which  they  had  been  divorced,  and  which  is 
now  snppUed  by  the  lungs.  Reunion  takes  place,  and  ani- 
mal  heat  is  the  result.  Save  as  regards  intensity,  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  combustion  that  thus  goes  on 
within  us,  and  that  of  an  ordinary  fire.  The  products  of 
oombostion  are  in  both  cases  the  same,  namely,  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Looking  then  at  the  physics  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  see  that  the  formation  of  a  vegetable  is  a  process 
of  winding  up,  while  the  formation  of  an  animal  is  a  pro- 
ecs8  of  running  down.  This  is  the  rhythm  of  Nature  as 
applied  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

But  is  there  nothing  in  the  human  body  to  lil>erate  it 
from  that  chain  of  necessity  which  the  law  of  conservation 
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b  around  iaorganic  Ealure?    Look  at  two  tuca  apcni 

jtDitain  mde,  with  equal  health  and  physical  stren^h; 

I  one  will  «nk  and  fail,  wbiU;  Hk  otfa«r,  with  deieniuMd 

trgy,  scales  the  Bammit.     Has  not  rolition,  in  tfab  cast 

^native  pown-?     Phrsically  considered,  the  law  ihit 

■  the  operstioDS  of  a  eteain-eDgiD«  mlra  the  operatioM 

the  climber.     For  every         nd  raised  by  the  former.n 

alent  qnantitv  of  the  disappears ;  and  for  evoj 

|.  the  climhcf  asceoda,  lui     .moont  of  heat,  eqaivalent 

atl;  to  his  own  weight  the  height  to  whiofa  it  is 

•ed,  is  lost  to  hti  bo  lie  Etrong  will  can  dn« 

H^ly  apoQ  the  rgy  famiafaed  by  the  food; 

I  it  can  €nau  ■       i  fbnction  of  the  will  a  to 

-^tply  and  dinel,  not  t- 

I  ba^  e  jnst  said,  tUat  as  a  climber  usccnde  a  niouulaiD, 
heat  disappears  from  bis  body;  the  same  etatement  applk« 
to  animals  performing  work.  It  would  appear  to  follow 
from  this,  that  the  Iwdy  ought  to  grow  colder,  iu  the  act 
of  climbing  or  of  working,  whereas  nniversal  cxperifO<* 
proves  it  to  grow  warmer.  The  solution  of  this  seeming 
contradiction  is  fonnd  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  muscles 
are  exerted,  augmented  respiration  and  increased  chemical 
action  set  in.  The  bellows  which  urge  oxygen  into  the 
fire  within  are  more  briskly  blon-n,  and  thus,  though  beat 
actually  disappears  as  we  climb,  the  loss  is  moie  than  cov- 
ered by  the  increased  activity  of  the  chemical  processes. 

Heat  is  developed  in  a  muscle  when  it  contracts,  ss 
was  proved  by  3151.  Eecquerel  and  Breschet,  by  means  of 
a  modification  of  our  thermo-electric  pile.  MM.  Billroth 
and  Fick  have  found  that  in  the  case  of  persons  who  die 
from  tetanus,  the  temperature  of  the  muecles  is  sometimes 
nearly  eleven  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  excess  of  the  normal 
temperature.  M.  llclmholtz  has  fonnd  that  the  muscles 
of  dead  frogs  in  contracting  prodace  heat ;  and  an  ex- 
tremely important  result  as  regards  the  inflaence  of  con- 
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traction  has  been  obtained  by  Professor  Ludwig  of  Vienna 
and  bis  papils.  Arterial  blood,  you  know,  is  cliarged  with 
oxygen :  when  this  blood  passes  through  a  muscle  in  an 
ordinary  uncontracted  state,  it  is  changed  into  venous 
blood,  which  still  retains  about  7^  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
But  if  the  arterial  blood  pass  through  a  contracted  muscle, 
it  is  almost  wholly  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  the  quantity 
remaining  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  only  1-^  per  cent. 
As  a  result  of  the  augmented  combustion  within  the  mus- 
cles when  in  a  state  of  activity,  we  have  an  increased 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired  from  the  lungs.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Smith  has  shown  tliat  the  quantity  of  this  gas  ex- 
pired during  periods  of  great  exertion  may  be  five  times' 
that  expired  in  a  state  of  repose. 

Now  when  we  augment  the  temperature  of  the  body 
by  labour,  a  portion  only  of  the  excess  of  heat  generated 
is  applied  to  the  performance  of  the  work.  Suppose  a 
certain  amount  of  food  to  be  oxidized,  that  is  to  say,  burnt, 
in  the  body  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  quantity  of 
heat  produced  in  the  process  is  exactly  that  which  we 
should  obtain  from  the  direct  combustion  of  the  food  in 
an  ordinary  fire.  But  suppose  the  oxidation  of  the  food 
to  take  place  while  the  man  is  performing  work,  then  the 
heat  genemted  in  the  body  falls  short  of  that  which  could 
be  obtained  from  direct  combustion.  An  amount  of  heat 
is  missing,  equivalent  to  the  work  done.  Supposing  the 
work  to  consist  in  the  development  of  heat  by  fiiction, 
then  the  amount  of  heat  thus  generated  outside  of  the 
man^s  body  would  bo  exactly  that  which  was  wanting 
within  the  body,  to  make  the  heat  there  generated  equal 
to  that  produced  by  direct  combustion. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  determine  the  amount  of  heat 
consumed  by  a  mountaineer,  in  lifting  his  own  body  to 
any  elevation.  When  lightly  clad,  I  weigh  10  stone,  or 
140  lbs. ;  what  is  the  amount  of  heat  consumed,  in  my 
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temperature  of  140  lbs.  of  a 
other  hand,  I  could  seat  myse 
and  perform  a  glissade  to  the  s 
ill    •  Vj  generated  by  the  descent  wou 

U  '•  J  ■'  consumed  in  the  ascent.     I  ha'\ 

'  once  to  direct  your  attention  t 
forces,  and  I  would  do  so  here 
one's  feelings,  the  amount  of  e 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  is  ver 
which  performs  this  feat  would 
\  i^  ^  bustion  of  about  two  ounces  of  t 

excellent  steam-engine,  about  oi 
ployed  is  converted  into  work ;  t 
being  wasted  in  the  air,  the  con 
of  an  active  mountaineer,  as  muc 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  his  food 
work ;  hence,  as  a  working  mac 
much  more  perfect  than  the  stean 
We  see,  however,  that  the  er 
rive,  or  may  derive  these  powers 
"We  can  work  an  engine  by  the 
substances  which  we  employ  as  f* 
were  so  cons*^?*-'^ 
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can  make  no  movement  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  the 
contemporaneoas  extinction  of  some  other  movement. 
And  bow  complicated  soever  the  motions  of  animals  may 
be,  whatever  may  be  the  change  which  the  molecules  of 
our  food  undergo  within  our  bodies,  the  whole  energy  of 
animal  life  consists  in  the  falling  of  the  atoms  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  from  the  higb  level  which 
they  occupy  in  the  food,  to  the  low  level  which  they  oc- 
cupy when  they  quit  the  body.  But  what  has  enabled 
the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  to  fall  ?  What  first  raised 
them  to  the  level  which  rendered  the  fall  possible  ?  We 
have  already  learned  that  it  is  the  sun.  It  is  at  his  cost 
that  animal  heat  is  produced,  and  animal  motion  accom- 
plished. Not  only  then  is  the  sun  chilled,  that  we  may 
have  our  fires,  but  he  is  likewise  chilled  that  we  may  have 
our  powers  of  locomotion. 

The  subject  is  of  such  v&st  importance,  and  is  so  sure 
to  tinge  the  whole  future  course  of  philosophic  thought, 
that  I  will  dwell  upon  it  a  little  longer.  I  will  endeavour, 
by  reference  to  analogical  processes,  to  give  you  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  part  played  by  the  sun  in  vital  actions.  We 
can  raise  water  by  mechanical  action  to  a  high  level ;  and 
that  water,  in  descending  by  its  own  gravity,  may  be 
made  to  assume  a  variety  of  forms,  and  to  perform  various 
kinds  of  mechanical  work.  It  may  be  made  to  fall  in  cas- 
cades, rise  in  fountains,  twirl  in  the  most  complicated  ed- 
dies, or  flow  along  a  uniform  bed.  It  may,  moreover,  be 
employed  to  turn  wheels,  wield  hammers,  grind  com,  or 
diivlB  piles.  Now  there  is  no  power  created  by  the  watei 
during  its  descent.  All  the  energy  which  it  exhibits  is 
merely  the  parcelling  out  and  distribution  of  the  original 
energy  which  raised  it  up  on  high.  Thus  also  as  regards 
the  complex  motions  of  a  clock  or  a  watch ;  they  are  en- 
tirely derived  from  the  energy  of  the  hand  which  winds 
it  up.    Thus  also  the  singing  of  the  little  Swiss  bird  in 
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Ac  T«teT»»liwiil  EiUUtiga  of  IMS ;  th«  qnivcting  of  id  i 
ifCiSdil  oricaiMt  ibe  ribntioai  of  tbr  air  which  strike  tike  i 
Bcliidjr,  ttMi  flatter  or  iu  little  wtDgs,  aod  all  othff 
of  tbo  piTtly  flutoiDStoD,  were  eimply  d«riTtd 
Hm  forcu  by  whicb  it  was  wonnd-npL  It  gives  oBi 
tiitX  it  haa  uot  rcci-iviyl.  In  this  precise  wikp, 
ym  wUl  petvdvr,  w  the  enorgy  of  man  and  aoimab,  the 
IMwDlBf  vmX  wad  difitributiou  of  an  energy  originally 
mMtal  bf  the  boil  In  the  vegetable,  as  we  have  rc^ 
■■thd^  Ae  aM  af  elevation,  or  of  winding-np,  is  p^^ 
lkMM4;  mA  k  «  4aBfC  tbo  dcKcnt,  in  the  animal,  of  tk 
Mtrogen,  to  the  level  from  whith 
of  life  appear. 
■M  iA»  5fMidM  i>  BBC  yet  exhausted.  The  Tttt«f 
•Antok  -v*  ««<{  w  ««r  Cfvt  illastTaltou  produces  all  tbc 
^<»i«r  AcyAy^'t  te  m  •AfwvBt,  bat  lle/oivn  of  the  motion 
Jiffwwul-  v«  rtw  j4««»c*»r  of  Ihe  mschiiiery-  iuterposetl  in 
]^  *«4  «"  A*  water.  And  thus  the  primary  action  of 
;^  wtt"^  my?  k  qoaliSed  by  the  atoms  and  molecnles 
MMi^  w4iA  tfceir  power  b  distributed.  Molecular  forees 
A^frMwe  ifce  /orm  which  the  solar  energy  will  assume. 
)(  iW  vwe  ease  this  energy  is  so  conditioned  by  ilE 
MtfMK-  ajachinery  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  a  cab- 
k«^:  ia  another  case  ii  is  so  conditioned  as  to  result  in 
the  fcnnation  of  an  oak.  So  also  as  regards  the  reanion 
rf  tbe  carbon  and  the  oiygen— the  form  of  their  reunion 
b  deiemuned  by  the  molecular  machinery  through  which 
tbe  combining  force  acts.  In  one  case  the  action  may  re- 
salt  in  the  formation  of  a  man,  while  in  another  it  may 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  grasshopper. 

The  matter  of  our  bodies  is  that  of  inorganic  nature: 
There  is  no  enhBtance  in  the  animal  tissues  which  is  not 
primarily  derived  from  the  rocks,  the  water,  and  the  air. 
Are  the  forces  of  organic  matter,  then,  different  in  Knd 
from  those  of  inorganic  ?    All  the  philosophy  of  the  prefi- 
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cnt  day  tends  to  negative  the  qnestion ;  and  to  show  that 
it  is  the  directing  and  compounding,  in  the  inorganic  world, 
of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the  inorganic,  that  consti- 
tutes the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  vitality. 

In  discussing  the  material  combinations  which  result 
in  the  formation  of  the  body  and  the  brain  of  man,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  taking  side  glances  at  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  and  thought.  Science  has  asked  daring 
questions,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  ask  such.  Prob- 
lems will  assuredly  present  themselves  to  men  of  a  future 
age,  which,  if  enunciated  now,  would  appear  to  most 
people  as  the  direct  offspring  of  insanity.  Still,  though 
the  progress  and  development  of  science  may  seem  to  be 
unlimited,  there  is  a  region  apparently  beyond  her  reach 
— a  line,  with  which  she  does  not  even  tend  to  osculate. 
Given  the  masses  and  distances  of  the  planets,  we  can  in- 
fer the  perturbations  consequent  on  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions. Given  the  nature  of  a  disturbance  in  water,  air,  or 
ether,  we  can  infer  from  the  properties  of  the  medium  how 
its  particles  will  be  affected.  In  all  this  we  deal  with 
physical  laws,  and  the  mind  runs  along  the  line  which 
connects  the  phenomena  from  beginning  to  end.  But 
when  we  endeavour  to  pass,  by  a  similar  process,  from  the 
region  of  physics  to  that  of  thought,  we  meet  a  problem 
to  seize  on  which  transcends  any  conceivable  expansion 
of  the  powers  we  now  possess.  We  may  think  over  the 
subject  again  and  again,  but  it  eludes  all  intellectual  pre- 
sentation. Thus,  though  the  territory  of  science  is  wide, 
it  has  its  limits,  from  which  we  look  with  vacant  gaze 
into  the  region  beyond.  We  may  fairly  claim  matter  in 
all  its  forms,  not  only  as  it  appears  in  external  nature ; 
but  even  as  it  exists  in  the  muscles,  blood,  and  brain  of 
man  himself,  it  is  ours  to  experiment  and  speculate  upon. 
Rc^jecting  the  idea  of  a  '  vital  force,'  let  us  reduce,  if  we 

can.  the  physical  phenomena  of  life  to  attractions  and 
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...mUoni^  But  Invb^  time  «Awted  pbyaio^  and 
mebcd  it"  rwT  "^  **"  '^  "nretwy  ye*  looms  fcejori 
xuL  And  (hu*  it  will  rrer  loon — tt^  bvrood  tite  bomw 
of  maii'ii  intt-liect— giviog  Ow  po«U  of  soccewive  ag^ 
JuA  ocfiiuiou  to  dccUn  ibat 

Aa  ilr«n»  w  va*^  ot,  and  osr  Eaie  lift 
I*  mnnded  by  •  aloofi. 

Still,  pn-nciitfil  rightly  to  the  miod,  the  discoverirt 
Kuil  cv(i«ni1i»atinnB  of  modern  science  constitnte  a  poom 
ittoro  MthUniC  tlwin  has  over  yet  been  addressed  to  the 
iM^toBtfaMi.  Tb«  iwtHral  philosopher  of  to^lay  may  dwell 
^— tJ  tonemtioaa  whicb  beggar  thoao  of  Milton.  So  gml 
*uA  fmtid  an>  ther,  that  in  the  contemplation  of  item 
m  tvi-caiH  (■.^tw  of  cl):ira.'ter  is  requisite  to  jnTscr\-e  ns 
lh>m  bewiltienuciit.  Look  at  llie  iutegrsteil  ea^r^ies  of 
our  world, — the  stored  power  of  our  coalfields ;  our  winds 
and  rivers ;  our  fleets,  armies,  and  guns.  What  are  they? 
They  arc  all  generated  by  a  portion  of  the  sun's  energy, 
which  does  not  amount  to  lyim  oVjimr  "^  ^^^  whole.  This 
is  the  entire  fraction  of  the  sau'a  force  intercepted  by  the 
earth,  and  we  convert  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  fractioa 
into  mechanical  energy.  Multiplying  all  onr  powere  by 
millions  of  millions,  we  do  not  reach  the  sun's  espenditnre. 
And  still,  notwithstanding  this  enormons  drain,  in  the 
lapse  of  human  history  ivo  arc  unable  to  detect  a  diminu- 
tion of  his  store.  Measured  by  our  largest  terrestrial 
standards,  such  a  reservoir  of  power  is  infinite ;  but  it  is 
our  privilege  to  rise  above  these  standards,  and  to  regard 
the  sun  himself  as  a  speck  in  infinite  extension — a  mere 
drop  in  the  universal  sea.  We  analyse  the  space  in  which 
lie  is  immersed,  and  which  is  the  vehicle  of  his  power. 
We  pass  to  other  systems  and  other  snna,  each  pouring 
forth  energy  like  our  own,  but  still  without  infringement 
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of  the  law,  which  reveals  immutability  in  the  midst  of 
change,  wluch  recognizes  incessant  transference  or  conver- 
sion, but  neither  final  gain  nor  loss.  This  law  generalises 
the  aphorism  of  Solomon,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  by  teaching  us  to  detect  everywhere,  under  its 
infinite  variety  of  appearances  the  same  primeval  force. 
To  Nature  nothing  can  be  added ;  from  Nature  nothing 
can  be  taken  away ;  the  sum  of  her  energies  is  constant, 
and  the  utmost  man  can  do  in  the  pursuit  of  physical 
truth,  or  in  the  applications  of  physical  knowledge,  is  to 
shift  the  constituents  of  the  never-varying  total  The  law 
of  conservation  rigidly  excludes  both  creation  and  annihi- 
lation. Waves  may  change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to 
waves — magnitude  may  be  substituted  for  number,  and 
number  for  magnitude — asteroids  may  aggregate  to  suns, 
suns  may  resolve  themselves  into  florsB  and  faunse,  and 
flone  and  faunas  melt  in  air — the  flux  of  power  is  eternally 
the  same — ^it  roUs  in  music  through  the  ages,  and  all  ter- 
restiial  energy — ^the  manifestations  of  life  as  well  as  the 
display  of  phenomena — are  but  the  modulations  of  its 
rhythm. 
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gradation ;  there  would  be  no  gap  intervening  between  note  and 
note.  Here  we  have  the  analogue  to  the  continnons  spectrum, 
whose  colours  insensiblj  blend  together  without  gap  or  interrup- 
tion, from  the  red  of  the  lowest  pitch  to  the  violet  of  the  highest 
But  suppose  the  player,  instead  of  gradually  shortening  his  string, 
to  press  his  finger  on  a  certain  point,  and  to  sound  the  correspond- 
ing note ;  then  to  pass  on  to  another  point  more  or  less  distant, 
and  sound  its  note ;  then  to  another,  and  so  on,  thus  sounding  par- 
ticular notes  separated  from  each  other  by  gaps  which  correspond 
to  the  intervals  of  the  string  passed  over ;  we  should  then  have 
the  exact  analogue  of  a  spectrum  composed  of  separate  bright 
bands  with  intervals  of  darkness  between  them.  But  this,  though 
a  perfectly  true  and  intelligible  analogy,  is  not  suflScient  for  our 
purpose ;  we  must  look  with  the  mind^s  eye  at  the  very  oscillating 
atoms  of  the  volatilised  metal.  Figure  these  atoms  connected  by 
springs  of  a  certain  tension,  which,  when  the  atoms  are  squeezed 
together,  push  them  asunder,  and  when  the  atoms  are  drawn  apart, 
pull  them  together,  causing  them,  before  coming  to  rest,  to  quiver 
at  a  certain  definite  rate  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  spring. 
Kow  the  volatilised  metal  which  gives  us  one  bright  band  is  to  be 
figured  as  having  its  atoms  united  by  springs  all  of  the  same  ten- 
don, its  vibrations  are  all  of  one  kind.  The  metal  which  ^ves  us 
two  bands  may  be  figured  as  having  some  of  its  atoms  united  by 
springs  of  one  tension,  and  others  by  a  second  series  of  springs  of 
a  dififerent  tension.  Its  vibrations  are  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  so 
also  when  we  have  three  or  more  bands,  we  are  to  figure  as  many 
distinct  sets  of  springs,  each  set  capable  of  vibrating  in  its  own 
particular  time  and  at  a  different  rate  from  the  others.  If  we 
seize  this  idea  definitely,  wo  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  dropping 
the  metaphor  of  springs,  and  substituting  for  it  mentally  the  forces 
by  which  the  atoms  act  upon  each  other.  Having  thus  far  cleared 
onr  way,  let  ns  make  another  effort  to  advance. 

Here  is  a  pendulum — a  heavy  ivory  ball  suspended  from  a 
string.  I  blow  agamst  this  ball ;  a  single  puff  of  my  breath  moves 
it  a  little  way  from  its  position  of  rest ;  it  swings  back  towards 
me,  and  when  it  reaches  the  limit  of  its  swing  I  puff  again.  It 
now  swings  farther ;  and  thus  by  timing  my  puffs  I  can  so  accumu- 
late their  action  as  to  produce  oscillations  of  large  amplitude.  The 
ivory  ball  here  has  absorbed  the  motion  wliich  my  breath  commu- 
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would  bo  neutralized  by  another,  an< 
mulation  of  effect  which  we  have  w 
correspond  with  the  periods  of  the 
kind  of  impulses  absorbed  by  the  p< 
lum  set  oscillating  in  air  produces  t\ 
that  the  waves  which  it  produces  m\ 
those  whose  motions  it  would  take  u[ 
they  struck  against  it    Just  in  passi 
periods  of  the  waves  bo  double,  treble, 
of  the  pendulum,  the  shocks  imparted 
so  timed  as  to  produce  an  accimiulation 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  effect  of 
described,  was  that  observed  by  a  watc 
the  yoar  1741.    He  set  two  clocks  leani 
one  of  them,  which  we  may  call  A,  was 
not.    Some  time  afterwards  he  found, 
ticking  also.    The  pendulums  being  of  t 
imparted  by  the  ticking  of  A  to  the  rail 
rested,  were  propagated  to  B,  and  were 
Other  curious  effects  were  at  the  same  1 
pendulums  differed  from  each  other  a 
going.    But  the  reaction  of  B  stopped 
and  the  reaction  of  A  stopped  B.    K 
were  dose  to  each  other,  but  still  not  < 
trolled  each  other,  and  h\ 
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some  as  those  in  which  the  waves  succeed  each  other,  the  motion 
of  the  waves  will  he  ahsorhed  hj  the  atoms ;  suppose  we  send  our 
heam  of  white  light  through  a  sodium  flame,  the  particles  of  that 
flame  will  he  chiefly  affected  hj  those  undulations  which  are  syn- 
chronous with  their  own  periods  of  vihration.  There  will  he  on 
the  part  of  those  particular  rays  a  transference  of  motion  from  the 
agitated  ether  to  the  atoms  of  the  volatilised  sodium,  which,  as 
already  deflned,  is  absorption.  We  use  glass  screens  to  defend  us 
from  the  heat  of  our  fires:  how  do  they  act?  Thus: — Tlie  heat 
emanating  from  the  fire  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  rays  which  are 
incompetent  to  excite  the  sense  of  vision ;  we  call  these  rays  ob- 
scure. Glass,  though  pervious  to  the  luminous  rays,  is  opaque  in 
a  high  degree  to  those  obscure  rays,  and  cuts  them  off,  while  the 
cheerful  light  of  the  fire  is  allowed  to  pass.  I^ow  mark  me  clearly. 
The  heat  cut  off  from  your  person  is  to  be  found  in  the  glass,  tlie 
latter  becomes  heated  and  radiates  towards  your  person;  what 
then  is  the  use  of  the  glass  if  it  merely  thus  acts  as  a  temporary 
halting-place  for  the  rays,  and  sends  them  on  afterwards?  It  does 
this : — It  not  only  sends  the  heat  it  receives  towards  you,  but  scat- 
ters it  also  in  all  other  directions,  round  the  room.  Thus  the  rays 
which,  were  the  glass  not  interposed,  would  be  shot  directly  against 
your  i>erson,  are  for  the  most  part  diverted  from  their  original  di- 
rection, and  you  are  preserved  from  their  impact. 

Now  for  our  experiment.  I  pass  the  beam  from  the  electric 
lamp  through  the  two  prisms,  and  the  spectrum  spreads  its  colours 
upon  the  screen.  Between  the  lamp  and  the  prism  I  interpose 
this  snapdragon  light.  Alcohol  and  water  are  here  mixed  up  with 
a  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  the  metal  dish  that  contdns  them 
is  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp.  The  vapour  from  the  mixture  ignites, 
and  we  have  this  monochromatic  llame.  Through  this  flame  the 
beam  from  the  lamp  is  now  passing,  and  observe  the  result  upon 
the  spectrum.  You  see  a  dork  band  cut  out  of  the  yellow — not 
very  dark,  but  sufficiently  so  to  be  seen  by  everybody  present. 
Observe  how  the  band  quivers  and  varies  in  shade,  as  the  yellow 
light  out  off  by  the  unsteady  flame  varies  in  amount.  The  flame 
of  this  monochromatic  lamp  is  at  the  present  moment  costing  its 
proper  yellow  light  upon  that  shaded  Uno ;  and  more  than  this,  it 
casts,  in  part,  t]ie  light  which  it  absorbs  from  the  electric  lamp 
upon  it;  but  it  scatters  the  greater  portion  of  tliis  light  in  other 


yellow  1)1111(1  is  clearly  niul  sliarpl 
(►bscurity  ociriipios  its  i>l:i('0.     I  wi 
yc'llnw  o(  the  si>ectrum  takes  it.s 
s<Mliuin,  and  the  black  hand  ai)i)oai 
Let  me  he  more  precise : — The 
extends  over  a  sensible  space,  hlc 
i  and  on  the  other  into  preen.     The 

i  somewhat  indefinite.     I  want  to 

vellow  hand  emitted  hv  the  volal 
'  substance  absorbs.     IJy  dippinj:  the 

1  ele<'tro<lc  into  a  solution  of  commr 

■  Limp,  I  obtain  that  brifrht  yellow  b 

I  across  the  spectrum.     Observe  the 

i  pose  my  sodium  light.     It  is  lirst 

^  bhick  streak  occupies  its  place.     See 

J  vanishes  as  I  withdraw  and  introdnc 

,'  And  supposing  that,  instead  of 

j  introduce  into  the  path  of  the  bea 

strontium,  magnesium,  calcium,  etc., 
»  each  mctidlic  vapour  would  cut  out  i 

corresponding  exactly  in  position  wi 

metal  itself  would  cast  upon  the  scr< 

I  lamp  then  shining  through  such  a  co 

pjicctnim  cut  up  by  dark  lines,  exact 
np  by  the  lines  of  Frauidiofer. 
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to  pass  through  the  photosphere,  as  onr  heam  throngh  the  flame, 
those  rays  of  the  nndens  which  the  photosphere  can  itself  emit, 
are  ahsorhed,  and  shaded  spaces,  corrcspondin'g  to  the  particular 
rays  absorhed,  occar  in  the  spectrum.  Abolish  the  solar  nucleus, 
and  we  should  have  a  spectrum  showing  a  bright  band  in  tbe  place 
of  every  dark  line  of  Fraunhofer.  These  lines  are  therefore  not 
absolutely  dark,  but  dark  by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  light  of  the  nucleus  intercepted  by  the  photo- 
^here,  and  the  light  w^hich  issues  from  the  latter. 

The  man  to  whom  we  owe  this  beautiful  generalisation  is 
Eirchhoff,  Professor  of  N'atural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg;  but,  like  every  other  great  discovery,  it  is  compounded 
of  various  elements.  Mr.  Talbot  observed  the  bright  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  coloured  flames.  Sixteen  years  ago  Br.  Miller  gave 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  spectra  of  various  coloured 
flames.  Wlieatstone,  with  his  accustomed  ingenuity,  analysed  the 
light  of  the  electric  spark,  and  showed  that  the  metals  between 
which  the  spark  passed  determined  the  bright  bands  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  spark.  Masson  published  a  prize  essay  on  these  bands. 
Van  der  Willigen,  and  more  recently  Plticker,  have  given  us  beau- 
tiful drawings  of  the  spectra  obtained  from  the  discharge  of  Kuhm- 
korfiTs  coH.  But  none  of  these  distinguished  men  betrayed  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  the  bright  bands  of  the 
metals  and  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  man  who 
came  nearest  to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  was  Angstrom.  In 
a  paper  translated  from  PoggendorfiTs  '  Annalen '  by  myself,  and 
published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine '  for  1855,  he  indicates 
that  the  rays  which  a  body  absorbs  are  precisely  those  which  it  can 
emit  when  rendered  luminous.  In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  one 
of  his  spectra  giving  the  general  impression  of  reversal  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  Foucault,  Stokes,  Thomson,  and  Stewart,  have  all  been 
very  close  to  the  discovery ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  the  examination 
of  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  by  gases  and  vapours, 
some  of  the  results  of  which  I  placed  before  you  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  discourse,  would  have  led  me  in  1859  to  the  law  on 
which  ail  KirchholTs  speculations  are  founded,  had  not  an  acci- 
dent withdrawn  me  from  the  investigation.  But  Eirchhoff's 
claims  are  unaffected  by  these  circumstances.  True,  much  that  I 
have  referred  to  formed  the  necessary  basis  of  his  discovery ;  so 
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source  of  physical  energy.  This  is  the  continually  woond-np 
spring  which  is  the  sonrce  of  all  terrestrial  activity.  The  yast 
amoant  of  force  sent  by  the  earth  into  space  in  the  form  of  wave 
motion  would  soon  bring  its  surface  to  the  temperature  of  death. 
But  the  light  of  the  sun  is  on  incessant  compensation.  It  is  the 
sun^s  light,  converted  into  heat,  which  sets  our  atmosphere  in  mo- 
tion, which  riuses  the  water  into  douds,  and  thus  causes  the  rivers 
to  flow.  The  heat  developed  by  friction  in  the  wheels  of  our  wind 
and  water  mills  was  sent  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
vibratory  motion. 

'  Nature  has  proposed  to  herself  the  task  of  storing  up  the  light 
which  streams  earthward  from  the  sun — of  converting  the  most 
volatile  of  all  powers  into  a  rigid  form,  and  thus  preserving  it  for 
her  purposes.  To  this  end  she  has  overspread  the  earth  with  or- 
ganisms, which,  living,  take  into  them  the  solar  light,  and  by  the 
consumption  of  its  energy  generate  incessantly  chemical  forces. 

'  These  organisms  are  plants.  The  vegetable  world  constitutes 
the  reservoir  in  which  the  fugitive  solar  rays  are  fixed,  suitably 
deposited,  and  rendered  ready  for  useful  application.  With  this 
process  the  existence  of  the  human  race  is  inseparably  connected. 
The  reducing  action  of  the  sun^s  rays  on  inorganic  and  organic 
substances  is  well  known ;  this  reduction  takes  place  most  copiously 
in  full  sunlight,  less  copiously  in  the  shade,  and  is  entirely  absent 
in  darkness,  and  even  in  candle-light.  Tlie  reduction  is  a  conver- 
rion  of  one  form  of  force  into  another— of  mechanical  effect  into 
chomical  tension. 

'  The  time  does  not  lie  far  behind  us  when  it  was  a  subject  of 
contention  whether,  during  life,  plants  did  not  possess  the  power 
of  changing  the  chemical  elements,  and  indeed  of  creating  them. 
Facts  and  experiments  seemed  to  favour  the  notion,  but  a  more 
accurate  examination  has  proved  the  contrary.  We  now  know 
that  the  sum  of  the  materials  employed  and  excreted  is  equal  to 
the  total  quantity  of  matter  taken  up  by  the  plant.  The  tree,  for 
example,  which  weighs  several  thousand  pounds,  has  taken  every 
grain  of  its  substance  from  its  neighbourhood.  In  plants  a  conter- 
$ian  only,  and  not  a  generation  of  matter,  takes  place. 

^Phmts  consume  the  force  of  light,  and  produce  in  its  place 
chemical  tensions.  Since  tlie  time  of  Saussure,  the  action  of  light 
has  been  known  to  bo  necessary  to  the  reduction.    In  the  first 
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snriniro  whclhw  the  light  which  fiilla  npon^ 
8  flno*  a  lilfli'reut  application  rrcnn  that  which  taUs  iipfl(4| 
or;  thut  It  to  raj,  whether,  e<rUrU  paribus,  plants  ant 
led  by  Bolnr  light  than  otbiv  bodies  cqunllj-  dark-CulonreO. 
esulta  of  tlio  obBermtions  hitlitHo  innde  on  &  email  scule 
o  lie  within  the  limits  of  poesible  errgr.    On  the  other  hand, 
'•"  experience  teaches  ns  that  the  hcotiog  action  of  the 
on  lntp;e  nrcns  of  lann  !i    noderafed  by  nothing  mow 
iiiiij-  than  by  a  rich  Tege  jllhongh  plant*,  on  awonot 

■1  dnrVnesa  of  their  Ic-aves,  iii>      be  able  to  absorb  a  greater 
it7  of  hoat  thfin  Iho  bare  ci  If^  to  act^onnt  for  this  eool- 

.otion,  the  evaporation  t^'^tn  >]aa\s  ho  not  enSicicnt,  th«a 

ucalion  above  pmposo-i  nxwereil  in  the  affinnatiTe. 

Die  second  qQCHtlon  i  anso  of  the  chemical  t<mwoD 

ui'exl  in  tlie  plant,     lai  is  a  p]ij»cal  force.    It  it 

.ralfnt  to  tlio  hont  obtMncc  i.,-...  .ho  eombartion  of  the  plant. 
Does  this  force,  then,  coino  from  the  vitjil  procc-K'-',  and  williont 
the  cxpcnilitnre  of  some  other  form  of  force!  The  creation  of  a 
phy.sicnl  forro,  of  itself  liordly  tliinkable,  seems  all  the  more  para- 
doxical when  wo  consider  that  it  is  only  bj  the  help  of  the  son's 
rays  that  plants  can  perform  their  worlc.  By  tlie  assnmption  of 
Buch  a  hypothetical  action  of  the  "  vital  force  "  all  further  investi- 
gation ia  cut  off,  and  the  application  of  the  methods  of  exact  sci- 
ence to  the  plicnomena  of  vitality  ia  rendered  impossible.  Those 
who  hold  a  notion  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  acience  wonld  be 
thereby  carrieii  into  the  clinos  of  unbridled  phantasy,  I  therefore 
hope  that  I  may  reckon  on  the  reader's  assent  when  I  atato,  aa  ao 
Biioraatio  truth,  that  during;  tital  proteuet  a  eontertion  only  of 
Platter,  lU  well  a*  of  farce,  eeruri,  and  that  a  creation  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  neter  taiftpJaee. 

'  Tlie  physical  force  collected  by  plants  bccomea  the  property  of 
another  cla-sa  of  creatnres — of  animals-  The  living  animal  con- 
Biimos  combustible  Babstnnces  belonging  to  the  vegetable  world, 
and  causes  them  to  reunite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Parallel  to  this  process  mns  the  work  done  by  animals.  Thiawork 
is  the  end  and  aim  of  animal  exiateoce.  Plants  certainly  prodace 
mechanical  effects,  hot  it  is  evident  that  for  equal  masses  and  times 
the  sum  of  the  effects  prodocod  by  a  plant  is  Taniahiogly  smsll, 
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compared  with  those  prodaced  bj  an  onimaL  AVliile,  then,  in  the 
plant  the  production  of  mechanical  effects  plays  quite  a  subordinate 
part,  the  conyernon  of  chemical  tensions  into  useful  mechanical 
effect  is  the  characteristic  sign  of  animal  life. 

'  In  the  animal  bodj  chemical  forces  are  perpetually  expended. 
Ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  undergo  during  the  life  of  the 
animal  the  most  important  changes,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
given  off  in  the  form  of  binary  compounds — as  burnt  substances. 
The  magnitude  of  these  forces,  with  reference  to  the  heat  devel- 
oped  in  these  processes,  is  by  no  means  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy ;  but  here,  where  our  object  is  simply  the  establishment 
of  a  principle,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  into  account  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  pure  carbon.  When  additional  data  have  been 
obtained,  it  will  be  easy  to  modify  our  numerical  calculations  so  as 
to  render  them  accordant  with  the  new  facts. 

^  The  heat  of  combustion  of  carbon  I  assume  with  Bulong  to  be 
8550*^.*^  The  mechanical  work  which  corresponds  to  the  combus- 
tion of  one  unit  of  weight  of  coal  corresponds  to  the  raising  of 
9,670,000  units  to  a  height  of  1  foot. 

*•  If  we  express  by  a  weight  of  carbon  the  quantity  of  chemical 
force  which  a  horse  must  expend  to  perform  the  above  amount  of 
work,  we  find  that  the  animal  in  one  day  must  apply  1*34  lb. ;  in 
an  hour  0*167  lb. ;  and  in  a  minute  0*0028  lb.  of  carbon,  to  the 
production  of  mechanical  effect. 

'According  to  current  estimates,  the  work  of  a  strong  labourer 
is  |th  of  that  of  a  horse.  A  man  who  in  one  day  lifts  1,850,000 
lbs.  to  a  height  of  a  foot  must  consume  in  the  work  0*19  lb.  of 
carbon.  This  for  an  hour  (the  day  reckoned  at  eight  hours) 
amounts  to  0*024  lb. ;  for  a  minute  it  amounts  to  0*0004  lb.  —  3*2 
grains  of  carbon.  A  bowler  who  throws  an  8-lb.  ball  with  a  ve- 
locity of  30'  consumes  in  this  effort  ^th  of  a  grain  of  carbon.  A 
man  who  lifts  his  own  weight  (150  lbs.)  8  feet  high,  consumes  in 
the  act  1  grain  of  carbon.  In  climbing  a  mountain  10,000  feet 
high,  the  consumption  (not  taking  into  account  the  heat  generated 
by  the  inelastic  shock  of  the  feet  against  the  earth)  is  0*155  lb.  —  2 
oca.  4  drs.  50  grs.  of  carbon. 

'If  the  animal  organism  applied  the  disposable  combustible  raa* 

*^  Mayer  always  uses  Centigrade  degrees. 
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Icml  sold;  to  tlio  i>crfoniiMir«  of  work,  tlie  iiQanliliea  of  MrbOB 
just  calcalatwl  would  suffice  for  the  times  mcntionrf.     In  reilitj, 
liowev«r,  bciiilcs  thu  production  of  mcdinnir'^  ctTortH,  thercitis 
tho  oniina)  boij  s  runliDnoDH  goaei'iilioii  of  heat.     Tl)<<  dieinlnl 
furce  eontaiutHl  in  tbo  food  and  uiepircd  oxygen  is  Iberofore  ^m 
■onrco  of  Itw  other  fonua  of  power,  oamely,  ueohanicnl  inolicD 
and  heat;  and  the  turn  of  thf;^  phpiicol  foroog  prodaoed  by  aa  ■»■ 
itnnl  U  the  eqnivaleut  of  tho  cantemporancons  chemical  prooeK 
Let  tho  iiaantit;  of  merhaniocl  work  performed  by  an  aniin^  In  ( 
^rta  time  ho  collected,  and  converted  by  friction  or  some  otiw  j 
iu«anB  into  heat;  add  to  this  the  heat  generated  immediately  in  AM 
nnlmal  body  in  the  same  titno;  we  bavo  then  tlic  exnct  qaanti^A 
of  best  eoiTc^poudiiig  to  the  chemicnl  processes  that  have  ttib^,^ 

'  In  the  fkctiTo  animal,  the  chemical  changes  are  much  gtaitt 
than  in  tho  resting  one  Let  the  amount  of  Uie  chemical  prowiBB 
niioomplisheJ  in  a  ccrl.iin  time  in  the  resting  iiiiimal  l>e  ^,  and  ia 
thfnctiveone  T  +  y.  If  dni-ing  activity  the  snme  qiiniitity  of  Iiatt 
were  generated  as  during  rest,  the  additional  chemical  fan»  f 
would  correspond  to  the  work  performed.  Id  general,  howenr, 
more  heat  is  produced  in  the  nctire  orgnniam  than  in  tlie  resting 
one.  During  work,  therefore,  we  shall  have  x  plus  a  portion  of  f 
beat,  tho  residue  of  y  being  converted  into  mechanical  effect. 

'  1  innst  now  prove  tJiat  the  extra  quantity  of  combuatibU  mat' 
tor  consumed  by  llie  working  animal  cont^dns  the  necessary  fom 
for  the  performance  of  the  work.  A  strong  horse,  not  working, 
is  amply  nourished  on  15  lbs.  of  hay,  and  5  Iba.  of  Data  per  <I«y. 
If  the  animal  performed  diuly  the  work  of  lifting  a  weight  of 
13,960,000  lbs.  1  foot  high,  it  conid  not  exist  on  tbe  same  mitii- 
mcnt.  To  keep  it  in  good  condition  we  must  add  11  lbs.  of  tots. 
Tho  20  lbs.  of  nutriment  Srst  mentioned  is  the  quantity  wliidi  ve 
have  named  x,  and  contains,  according  to  Bonssinganit,  8'C741te. 
of  carbon.  The  additional  1 1  lbs.  of  oats,  onr  qnaiitity  y,  cooUios, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  4-734. 

'According  to  Bonssiupiault,  also,  tbe  carbon  introduced  is  to 
that  excreted  in  a  combustible  form  oa  3038: 13G4-4.  CalcalatiDg 
from  these  data,  wo  find  i,  or  the  qnandty  of  carbon  burnt  by  tli« 
ting  animal,  C'2T0O  lbs.,  and  y  —  3-094  lbs.  Tho  qnanlitj  toa- 
mocbanical  effect  is  1-34  lb.,  which  we  will  call  t. 
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•We  have  therefore  the  following  relations:  1.  The  mechani- 
cal effect  is  to  the  total  consumption  as  2:a;+^>— 0*16.  2.  The 
mechanical  effect  is  to  the  surplns  consumption  of  the  working 
animal  as  « :  y  —  0-43.  3.  The  generation  of  heat  at  rest  is  to  the 
generation  of  heat  while  working  as  x:  a;+y— 2— » 0*75.' 

In  the  same  way  Mayer,  taking  the  data  furnished  by  Liebig, 
regarding  the  prisoners  and  soldiers  at  Giessen,  determines  the  fol- 
lowing relations  for  a  man :  1.  The  mechanical  effect  is  to  the  total 
consumption  as  95-7: 540—0-177.  2.  The  mechanical  effect  is  to 
the  surplus  consumption  of  the  man  at  work  as  967: 286  — » 0-33G. 
3.  The  generation  of  heat  in  the  resting  man  to  that  in  the  work- 
ing num  256 :  540— 96'7—  0'57. 

In  these  calculations,  ho  continues,  *  I  have  confined  myself  to 
the  consumed  carbon.  If  the  heat  of  combustion  be  set  equal  to 
the  carbon  +  the  hydrogen,  the  additional  heat  of  the  hydrogen 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  —  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  carbon. 
According  to  the  individual  constitution  and  habits  of  life,  the 
labour  and  the  consumption  must  be  liable  to  conMderable  varia- 
tions. Thfe  above  results,  however,  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fol- 
lowing prppositions : — 

*  (1)  The  surplus  nutriment  consumed  in  the  working  organism 
completely  suflSces  to  account  for  the  work  done. 

'  (2)  The  maximum  mechanical  effect  produced  by  a  working 
mammal  hardly  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  force  derivable  from  the 
total  quantity  of  carbon  consumed.  Tlie  remaining  four-fifths  are 
devoted  to  the  generation  of  heat.' 

*  In  order  to  enable  them  to  convert  chemical  force  into  me- 
chanical work,  animals  are  provided  with  specific  organs,  which 
are  altogether  wanting  in  plants.    These  are  the  muscles. 

'  To  the  activity  of  a  muscle  two  things  are  necessary :  1.  The 
influence  of  the  motor  nerves  as  the  determining  condition ;  and  2. 
The  material  changes  as  the  cause  of  the  mechanical  effect 

*  Like  the  whole  organism,  the  organ  itself,  the  muscle,  has  its 
psychical  and  its  physical  side.  Under  the  former  we  include  the 
nervous  influence,  under  the  latter  the  chemical  processes. 

'  The  motions  of  the  steamship  are  performed  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  steersman  and  engineer.  The  spiritual  influence, 
however — without  which  the  ship  could  not  be  set  in  motion,  or. 


of  cxni-t  science. 

*  It  lias  Ijeen  alroady  stated 
verts  in  a  day  0-19  lb.  of  cm 
-wcij^ht  of  ttio  wliole  muscles  of 
U  64  lbs. ;  and,  Bubtroctiiif;  TT 
combustible  material  rcmaina. 
granted)  that  the  heat-piving  po 
of  nitrogen  and  oxj^ficn)  is  eqau 
carbon ;  then,  if  tlio  work  wcro 
cIcH  tbcmsclrcji,  tlio  whok  of  tl 
consumed  in  incebanical  etFect  in 

'.This  aritbmctical  deduction 
TOnfino  our  attention  to  the  work 
tbc  licart.  I  assume,  with  Vulci 
left  \'entrif!o  to  bo  at  every  systo! 
metres.  Tbc  hydrontatio  pri'iuut 
according  to  Poiscuille,  equal  to  t 
cnry  10  centimetres  in  bciglit,  T 
left  ventricle  during  a  systole  ma 
It  Is  eqnal  to  tlie  rui.sing  of  a  C( 
long,  and  witb  the  base  of  n  tujiia 
centimetres.  Tbc  weigltt  of  tlie  n 
Tlio  mechanical  effect  of  a  systole 
^  J  335'0  (n-iunrnw 
I      2  lbs. 
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nhang  of  202,000  lbs.  to  a  height  of  ono  foot.    Tliis  is  cqiial  to 
39,428  thermal  units,  which  is  eqnal  to  tho 

x>mbii8tion  of -I  ^^^^    ®^  '  {-of  carbon.     According  to  Valon- 
{  168'8  grs.       )  ° 

in,  the  work  done  by  the  right  ventricle  is  half  that  done  by  the 

eft.    The  work  of  both  chambers  in  a  single  day  is  therefore  eqnal 

x>  the  raising  of  808,000  lbs.  1  foot  high  —  184,148 

thermal  miit8=  \ ,    ^^    >  of  carbon. 

(  252*4  grs.       ) 

*  Assuming  the  weight  of  the  whole  heart  to  be  500  grammes, 
ind  deducting  from  this  77  per  cent,  of  water,  we  have  remain- 
ing 115  grammes  of  dry  combustible  material.  Assuming  this  ma- 
terial to  be  equal  to  that  of  pure  carbon,  it  would  follow  that  tho 
entire  organ,  if  it  had  to  furnish  the  matter  necessary  to  its  action, 
would  be  oxidised  in  eight  days.  Takil^g  tho  weight  of  tho  two 
ventricles  alone  as  202  grammes,  under  the  same  conditions  the 
complete  combustion  of  this  muscular  tissue  would  be  effected  in  8{ 
days.' 
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experimental  arrangement, 

at  different  thicknesses,  ta- 
ble, 49U. 
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gates,   modtt   of  experiment, 

d4i,  ei  8tq. 

tables,  868, 8«5,  86T. 
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43fi. 

a  molecnlar  act,  488. 

—  —  —  the  physical  cause  of;  437. 
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443,448. 

—  and  radiation  of  heat,  reciprocity  of, 
81)9. 
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mined without  external  heat,  887. 

),  dynamic,  table  of  gases, 

8S9. 

Aoonstie  experiments,  Appendix  to  Clup. 

Actual  energy  defined,  153. 

Avrolltea,  velocity  o^  28. 

^thrloscope,  418. 

Anpnegation.  change  of  state  of,  in  bodies 

^oy  heat,  16& 

Air,  oomivessed,  chilled  by  expansion,  27. 

—  effect  of  stoppai^e  of  motion  at^  44 

—  compression  u^  containing  bisulphide 
ot  carbon.  43. 

—  expanded  by  heat,  90l 

—  expansion  of,  under  constant  preuure^ 


Air,  expansion  of,  under  constant  vohnm^ 
88. 

—  heated,  ascends,  illustrations  of,  18<K. 

—  cooling  effect  o^  257. 

—  passage  of  sound  through,  862. 

—  thermometer,  uninfluenced  by  heat 
that  has  passed  through  air  and  glass, 
822. 

—  not  warmed  by  passage  of  heat  throngh, 
824. 

—  dry,  transmission  of  heat  by,  852. 

feeble  dynamic  radiation  of;  890. 

powerfhl  ditto,  when  Tarnished  by 

vapours,  891. 

—  difficulties  in  obtaining  perfectly  pure, 
851, 897. 

—  saturated  with  moisture,  calorlflo  ab- 
sorption by,  402, 407. 

—  humid,  table  of  absorption  by,  at  dif- 
ferent pressures,  40fii 

—  cause  of  slow  nocturnal  cooling  of;  470. 

—  distinction  between  clear  and  diy,  411« 

—  from  the  lungs,  its  caioriflc  absorption, 
44a. 

amount  of  carbonic  acid  in, 

determined,  449. 
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Alps,  formation  and  motion  of  glaciers  on, 
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of;315i 

—  number  of  luminous  and  obscure  rays 
transmittetl  by,  821. 

America,  extreme  cold  of  E.  coast  of;  197. 
Ammonia,  powerful  absorption  of  heat  by 

865 
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Animal  substances,  table  of  conductive 

power  of^  24d. 
Angnlar  velocity  of  reflected  ray  explained. 

Aqueous  vapour,  precipitated  by  rorefhc* 

tion  of  air,  4ft. 
cause  of  precipitation  of,  in  England, 

193. 

—  —  use  of,  in  our  climate,  198. 

precipitation  of  less,  cost  of  Ireland 

194. 

deflnllion  of;  895. 

amount  of;  in  atmosphere,  8!)f<c 
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418. 
ABbcito%  c&nK  oT  bod  ooiidaeLlaD  of  host 

A^'miiM  of  colilsduarHDlnl  fttital, 

Aatetr^da,  smoant  of  bent  dneluj-Hl  b; 
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Ing  point,  182. 
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Jbrtwoie  ozido  flame,  radiation  ttom^ 
through  ourbonic  add  gaa,  44T. 

—  —  — oleflant  gaa,  448. 

^  —  —  —  —  —  human  l»«Ath,  448L 
Geleitial  dynamica,  esaay  bj  Mayer  on, 

M.4»«. 

Cbantrey  and  Blagden,  their  expoanre  of 
themaelTce  in  heated  ovens,  2SS. 

Chemical  oomblnation,  Ita  effect  on  ra- 
diant heat,  28a. 

Chilling  an  effect  of  rarefkction,  44. 

~-  when  nrodaoed,  S7T. 

—  by  raoiaUon,  how  modified,  411. 

—  —  —  dew  an  effect  of,  4?2. 
Climate,  canae  of  dampnesa  of  English, 

—  mildneas  of  European,  197. 

—  effect  of  aqneona  vapour  on,  102, 411. 
CloUiea,  their  iihllosophy,  249. 
Clothii^  oondnctivity  of  materials  used 

Clouda,  eanse  of  generation  o^  403. 

—  composition  o^  199. 

Coal  mines,  cause  of  explosions  in,  255. 
Co-efficient  of  expansion  of  a  gaa,  82. 
.»  —  — .  Uacar,  Buperflclal,  and  cubic,  cx- 
nlalned,  with  tM>le,  Appendix  to  Chap. 

Cohesion,  Ibroo  ot  lessened  by  heat,  7(L 

—  of  water  increased  by  removal  of  air, 
12& 

Cold,  efRoet  of^  on  thermo-electric  pile,  16. 

—  prodneed  by  rarefaction.  44. 

—  prodnce<l  by  the  stretdiing  of  wire,  102. 

—  of  snow  and  salt,  170. 

—  generated  in  passing  from  the  solid  to 
the  Uqofd  state,  170. 

—  from,  the  liquid  to  the  gaseooa 

state,  171 
bV  atrcam  of  carbonic  acid,  174. 

—  ooadnetion  o^  282. 

—  apparent  reflection  of  nn  of,  28<L 
CokUng,  hii  researches  on  the  eqnivalenoo 

of  heat  and  woric,  62,  noU, 

CoUielon  of  atoms,  heat  and  light  pro- 
dneed by,  64. 

Cokmr.  physical  cause  ot  27(L 

—  tadhienoe  ot,  on  radiation,  806L 

—  5{f  eky,  possible  cause  oi,  414. 
Combnatwn.  efltet  of  height  on,  68. 
~  Dr.  FlranUand^B  memoir  on,  64. 

—  theory  oil  64. 

—  of  gneea  in  tubes,  sounds  produced  hy 
paper  on,  Appendix  to  Chap.  Ylll^ 
»». 

Compounds  good  absorbers  and  radiators, 

canseotSCQ. 
Compreealon,  heat  generated  b^,  19. 
^'ompresse ' 

eold,89. 
Condensation,  congelation,  and  comblna- 

tiuB,  roeohanical  value  of  each  in  the 

case  of  water,  166L 

—  effect  of;  on  spedflc  heat,  184. 

—  of  aqneona  vapour  In  tropics,  cause  of; 
406. 

*- by  mountains,  ditta  410. 

—  and  congelation  promoted  by  water  in 
ila  different  statea,  410. 


Compressed  air,  expansion  of,  produces 


Condnctlon  of  heat  defined  and  illnstrate& 

228L 
not  the  same  in  every  substanee, 

224.  ^  ^ 

by  metals,  22& 

experiments  of  Ingenhausz,  227. 

—  —  —  Despretz's  method  of  observing, 
227. 

by  different  metals  determined 

by  MM.  Wiedemann  and  Fnmz,  228. 

by  crystals.  285. 

by  wood  in  different  directions, 

tabic,  244. 
by  bark  of  various  trees,  table, 

246. 
importance  of  knowing  specific 

heat  in  experiments  on,  247. 

by  liquids,  256. 

by  hydrogen  gas,  267. 

—  of  cold.  Illustrations  of,  282. 

—  power  o^  not  always  the  same  in  every 
diroctlon,  286. 

Condnctivltv  of  metals,  table,  227. 

crystals  and  wood^244,  ei  9eq. 

wood  in  three  directions,  table,  244. 

bark  of  various  trees,  ditta  246. 

organic  structures,  ditto,  248. 

-^  —  woollen  textures,  ditto,  250. 

liquids  and  gases,  266. 

Conductors,  withdrawal  of  heat  by,  258. 

—  good  and  bad,  defined,  224. 
Contraction,  generally  the  result  of  solid- 

iflcatlon,  120. 

—  of  india-rubber  by  heat,  108. 
Conservation  of  force  shown  in  steam- 
engine,  186. 

—  —  energy,  law  of;  154. 
Convection  of  heat  defined,  106. 

—  —  ^  examples  oi;  196. 

by  hydrogen,  259. 

Cooling  a  loss  of  motion.  262. 

—  effect  of  air  and  hydrogen  on  heated 
bodies,  258L 

—  how  it  may  be  hastened,  807. 
Cryopborns,  or  ice  carrier.  178. 
Czystals,  expansion  of;  102. 

—  of  Ice,li4r 

—  of  snow,  200. 

—  difference  of  conductivity  in  different 
direction^  285. 

Cumberland,  traces  of  ancient  glaciers  in, 

20a 
Currents,  atrial,  how  produced,  186L 

—  upper  and  lower  in  atmosphere,  187. 


D 


AVY,  Sir  n.,  his  views  of  heat,  24. 
discharges  a  gunlock  in  vacuo, 

22. 
his  experiment  on  the  liquefaction 

of  ice  by  friction.  40. 
. first  scientific  memoir,  Appendix 

to  Chap.  III.,  41. 
his  *  Chemical  Philosophy  *  referred 

to,  46. 

investigation  of  flame,  60. 

discovery  of  the  safety  lamp,  26& 

experiment  on  the  passa^  of  heat 

through  a  vacuum,  iOt 
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Voot-poimdfl,  explmatloii  of;  54, 

ForbeB,  FtoC  J.  J>^  his  Tlsooua  theory  of 
1M,907. 

law  of  moToment  of  gUden,  Ap- 
pendix to  ChApw  YI^  212. 

fotee  of  heat  in  expanding  bodies,  99. 

—  Tits],  supposed  GonserrstiTe  action  of, 


Voreea,  molecnlar,  energy  ot,  94, 16S. 
^  polair,  heat  reouired  to  overoome,  164. 
Rsnkland,  Dr.,  nis  experiments  on  com- 

bnstioii,  68L 
Fkaonhc^er's  lines,  480k 
I^eezinfc  effect  of;  op  water  pipes,  101. 

—  point  lowered  by  pressnre,  12& 

—  of  water  pcodnoed  by  its  own  cTapora- 
tloii,lT8w 

—  together  of  pieces  of  ice.  202l 
WrteacoL,  generation  of  heat  by,  18L 

—  against  space,  heat  dcTeloped  by,  48w 
J^oat,  means  of  presenring  plants  fhnn, 

4T4. 

—  eanse  of  their  preservation,  474. 
Fusible  alloy  liquefied  by  rotation  in  mng- 

netic  field,  51. 
Fuion,  point  of;  efllect  of  pressure  on,  121. 

GAIiVANOMETEE  described,  15. 
—  note  on  the  construction  o^  Ap- 
pendix to  Chap.  L,  82. 

—  necnllarlty  of;  in  high  doflcct!oD^  84d. 

—  Meiloni^s  method  of  calibrating,  Ap- 
pendix to  Chap.  X.  876u 

Gas,  csrik>nio  acid,  liberation  of;  ttom  eo- 
da-water,  consumes  heat,  28L 

—  oombostion  ot,  60. 

—  illuminating  power  of;  68. 

—  oo-afBeient  of  expsnsion  of;  82. 

—  absorbs  those  rays  which  it  emits,  482. 

—  radiation  fh>m  a  luminous  jet  of;  442. 
Gases,  constitution  of,  77. 

—  Teloeitir  of  particles  oMlOl 

—  «xpannon  oC,  by  heat,  79. 

—  M»eelfie  heat  of;  simple  and  compound, 
l«i,slss9. 

—  etmdaetiTity  of,  256L 

—  first  experiments  on  their  absorption 
of  heat,  §42. 

—  mode  of  expolment  improved,  849. 

—  different  powers  of  accepting  motion 
from  the  ether,  ot  difference  in  abaorp- 
tion  possessed  by,  858L 

—  dilferent  powers  of  Imparting  motion 
to  the  ether  or  difference  in  radiation 
possessed  by,  862. 

—  table  of  dynamic  radiation  of;  872. 
Gaseous  oondltlon  of  matter,  7<l 
Oassiot,  iron  cylinders  burst  br,  9& 
Gauze  wire,  cause  of  its  stopping  passage 

of  flame,  254. 
Geyser,  the  Great,  of  Iceland,  description 
oClSfli 

—  Bnnsen^s  theory  of;  188L 

—  prodnoed  In  lecture  room,  141. 

—  lU  history,  142. 
Ghiciers,  fbnnatlon  of,  202. 

—  motion  of,  described,  202. 

•-  point  of  swiftest  motion  shifts,  202. 


Glaciers,  their  dally  rate  of  motion,  809L 

—  tIscous  theory  of,  202. 

—  regelation  ditto,  208. 

—  ancient,  eyidenoes  of;  in  various  places 
207,  «^««9. 

—  hypotheses  to  account  for,  209,  €t  $eq, 

—  cold  alone  cannot  produce,  210. 

—  their  laws  of  movement  established. 
Appendix  to  Chap.  YL,  212. 

Glaisher,  his  table  of  noctumsl  rsdlatlon, 

47& 
Glass,  why  cracked  by  hot  water,  99. 

—  broken  by  a  grain  of  quartz,  100. 

—  opacity  of;  to  heat,  814. 

—  absorption  of  heat  by  differmt  thick- 
nesses oi;  819. 

—  fire-screens,  use  and  philosophy  of;  828. 
Gmelin.  his  definition  of  heat,  87. 

Gore,  his  experiments  on  revolving  balls, 

118L 
Gravity,  velocity  imparted  to  a  body  by, 

66. 
Grease,  philosophic  use  of;  on  wheels  and 

axles,  21. 
Golf-stream,  197. 
Gypsum,  powdered,  bad  condQction  of 

hcatby,5»2. 


HAKMONICA,  chemical,  297. 
Heat  and  cold,  opposite  effects  upon 
thermo-electric  pile,  16. 
Heat,  generated  by  mechanical  processes, 
17. 

fHction,  18. 

compression.  19. 

percussion,  19. 

mlling  of  mercury  or  water,  20. 

—  consumption  of;  in  work,  26. 

—  nature  of,  87,  et  »eg. 

—  a  motion  of  ultimate  particles,  89. 

—  considered  thus,  by  Locke  89.' 

Bacon,  89. 

Rumford,  28. 

Davv,41. 

—  developed  when  air  compressed,  41. 

motion  of  air  stopped,  28, 46. 

bv  rotation  in  ma^etic  field,  61. 

—  mechanical  equivalent  oi;  64,  84,  «/  neq, 

—  proportional  to  height  mrough  whicn 
a  body  fhUs,  66. 

—  relation  of,  to  velocity,  66. 

—  an  antagoiiist  to  cohesion,  75. 

—  of  fHction,  Bumford>   essay  on  tha 
source  ot.  Appendix  to  Chap.  XL,  68. 

—  eaepantion  or  gases  by,  80, 

liquids  by,  92. 

solids  by,  87. 

—  imparted  to  gas  under  constant  pres- 
sure, 8L 

at  constant  volume,  88. 

—  produced  by  stretching  india-rubber 

—  direct  oonversion  into  mechsnloal  mo- 
tion, 118. 

—  developed  by  electricity,  118, 280. 

—  perfbrmance  of  work  by,  in  steam  an- 
g1ne,184. 

—  power  of;  in  expanding  bodies,  156L 
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Iron  bottle  bnnt  bj  frMzIng  water,  M. 

—  ezpuialon  ot  by  beat,  98L 

—  pneenoe  o^  m  san,  proved.  4'^ 
laothermal  Hne  rona  north  and  8oath  in 

England,  197. 
iTocy,  bad  condacilTlty  of,  S45. 


JOTTLG,  I>r.,  bis  experiments  on  the 
mechanical  eqniTalent  of  heat,  2S, 
87,  tt  tq, 

— beat  and  work,  62. 

— magneto-electricity,  87. 

— the  shurtenln{(  of  India-rub- 
ber by  beat,  lOflL 

—  —  explalna  heat  of  mcteoritiea,  S8. 
hia  experimenta  on  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  stretching  wirca,  108. 

—  extract  from  a  paper  by,  Appendix  to 
Ch^  XIIL,  622. 


KNOBLATTCn,  explanation  of  some  of 
hia  roenlta,  4.'». 
Kopn,  IVofeasor,  his  determination  of  the 
cubic  oo-efflcicnts  of  expansion.  Appen- 
dix to  Chap.  IIL,  107. 


LAItfPBLACK,  anomaloQS  deportment 
oi;870. 

—  radiation  of  heat  throngli,  871. 
ftom,441. 

Land  and  iea  breezes,  how  prodaoed,  191. 
Latent  heat  of  water,  -10,  166l 

— — mechanical  Talno  of^  168L 

liquids,  169. 

—  Taponry,  172. 

Lead  boll  heated  by  collision,  66. 

—  curious  effect  of  expansion  uC  100. 
LeIdenfhMt,  first  obsenrrr  of  the  sphe- 
roidal state  of  linnlds,  181. 

LMliv*a  cnbe,  radiation  from,  441. 

—  «*thrioaoope,  412. 

—  obaerrations  explained,  412. 

Light  produced  by  fHction  of  quartz,  23. 

—  of  lamps,  to  what  due,  60. 

—  of  sas  destroyed  when  mixed  with  air, 

62. 

—  law  of  diminution  with  distance,  302. 

—  theories  of;  267. 

—  anal<^ry  of  sound  to,  267. 

—  propagation  and  sensation  of,  268. 

—  reflection  oC  279. 

—  action  of;  on  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
284. 

—  undulations  of  transversal,  804. 
Llquetaction  of  ice  by  fHction,  40. 

pressure,  122. 

Liquid  condition  of  matter,  76L 

—  changing  to  solid  produces  heat,  167. 
Liquids,  expansion  of,  by  heat,  92. 

—  the  spheroidal  state  of,  178. 

—  conductivity  of.  2M. 

—  calorific  transmission  of;  MellonPs  ta- 
ble, 817. 

—  apparatus  for  determining  their  abaorp* 
tion  of  heat  at  different  IhicknesseiL  424. 

—  table  of  abeorptlon  of  heat,  by,  4;w. 

23* 


Liquids  and  tlielr  vapours,  order  of  their 

absorption  of  heat,  482,  486. 
Lloyd,  l>r.,  his  tables  of  rainfiill  in  Ire- 

hmd,194. 
Locke,  Ilia  view  of  heat,  89. 
Luminous  and  obscure  radiation,  827,  and 

Appendix  to  Chap.  XLL,  466L 


MAGNUS,  Professor,  his  experiments 
on  gaseous  conduction.  267. 
the  conductivity  of  hydro- 
gen, 269. 
Magnetic  field,  apparent  viscosity  o<;  40. 
Material  theory  of  heat,  87. 
Matter,  liquid  condition  o^  76. 

—  gaseous  ditto,  76. 

Mayer,  Dr.,  compares  locomotive  force  to 

distillation,  62. 
-f  —  enunciates  the  relationship  between 

heat  and  worlc,  62. 
his  calculation  of  the  heat  that  would 

be  produced  by  stopjiage  of  carth^s  mo- 
tion, 67. 
mechanical   equivalent  of  heat, 

54. 
essav  on  celestial  dynamics,  ro- 

ferrcil  to,  406. 

meteoric  theory  of  sun's  heat,  496L 

extracts  fn>m  his  paper  on  organic 

motion.  Appendix  to  Chapb  XIIL,  622. 
Maximum  density  of  water,  98. 
Meclunical  processes,  generation  of  heat 

by,  17. 

—  work,  consumption  of  heat  in,  26. 

—  tbcoiy  of  heat,  26. 

—  equlvilent  of  boat,  M. 

Mayer's  determination,  62,  86. 

Joule's  determination,  62,  87. 

Moidlnger,  M.,  his  experiments  on  ozone, 
3S1,  vote. 

Melloni,  his  mo«le  of  proving  the  diminu- 
tion of  heat  as  tho  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, 808. 

—  his  researches  on  radiant  heat,  814. 

—  his  table  of  tho  trausmlssion  of  heat 
through  solids,  816. 

table  of  the  transmission  of  heat 

through  liquids,  317. 

—  source  of  error  In  hi*  experiments  on 
transmission  of  heat  through  liquids, 
424. 

—  his  theory  of  s«'rcln,  413. 

—  explanation  of  some  of  his  results, 
466 

—  his  addition  to  the  theory  of  dew,  477. 
experiments  on  the  warmth  of  the 

lunar  rays,  477. 
Mercury,  low  specific  heat  of,  ino. 

—  fh>zen  by  solid  carbonto  add,  179. 

in  red-hot  crucible,  188. 

Mer-de-Glace,  abstract  of  disco  nrse  on, 


Apiiendix  to  Chap.  VL,  212. 
[etftla 


Metnis,  (rood  conductors  of  heat,  226. 

—  bad  nuliators;  806. 
absorbers,  810. 

—  effect  of  their  bad  radiation,  473. 

—  bands  seen  In  spectra  of  their  vapoury 
480. 


UriAli.  nrganics  ut  teHMlttol.  In  Hin, 
Mtilrorv,  loiUuil  ll);bl  tUPirOHd  tu  tK.M, 

—  nnmhcr  nt  Kwii  in  Boalov,  I>!l 

—  nmounl  nf  hinl  prnsnted  b^  collitlaa 

~  iod's  u^t  luiJ  liut  poulblj'  krpt  ii[i 


Inlccokr  moUun,  littt  Oattocd  ••>  4I<  TB. 
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neffine,  relating  to  beating  of  gnaoa,  81, 

—  efliset  at,  on  point  of  ftislon,  121. 

—  —  —  —  cruet  of  earth,  121. 

—  Itqutflketfon  of  Ico  by,  128. 
I¥eTO0t^B  theory  of  exchanges,  277. 
gyriieHorocter^  use  and  description  of,  4S7. 
Pyruiueters,  98. 


SUABT2S,  dear  and  smoky,  transmit 
eqnal  ainoonts  of  heat.  81d. 
lity  of   radiant  heat,  definition  of, 
821. 


RADIANT  heat,  definition  oA  269. 
and   light,  analogy  between, 

269 
emitted  by  all  bodies,  277. 

—  —  laws  the  same  as  those  of  light, 
280. 

reflection  and  convergence  of  rsys 

oi;2b^ 
law  of  Inverse  squares  applied  to, 

806s«<M9* 

its  origin  and  propagation,  804. 

'—  —  apnarrtna  i^for  researches  en,  de- 
scribed, 849. 

absorption  of^  by  ^^ses,  86d. 

Tsponm,  872. 

action  of  perlUmes  on,  879. 

object  of  researches  on,  428. 

Radiation,  effect  of  colour  on,  806. 

Badiatlon  and  absorption,  reciprocity  of^ 
806. 

~  of  metals,  80S. 

heat  by  solidst,  805. 

gases,  804. 

vapours,  872. 

—  and  absorption  of  a  gas  or  vapour  de- 
termined without  external  heat,  HS7. 

dynamic^  table  of  gasi^s.  889. 

—  dew,  an  elToct  of  chilling  by,  472. 

—  noctnnuL  Glaishor's  table  of  chilling 
by,  47a 

artificial  formation  of  ico  by,  474. 

—  through  the  eorth^s  atmosphere.  Ap- 
pendix to  Chan.  XL,  401. 

—  luminous  and  obscure,  827,  and  Appen- 
dix to  Chap.  XII.,  4fidL 

Badiating  body  and  air,  difference  be- 
tween constant,  477. 

Sain,  cause  of  the  torrents  of  in  the  trop- 
ica 192. 

—  fikll,  irrcatcr  on  west  than  on  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  198. 

Dr.  Lloyd's  table  oi;  in  Ireland,  198. 

—  ~  place  wnere  the  greatest  occurs,  194, 
note, 

upon  what  dependent,  194. 

Barefkction,  chilling  effect  of,  44. 

—  will  not  by  itself  lower  mean  tcmpera- 
torv.  89. 

fiectilinear  motion,  atoms  of  gases  move 

with,  77. 
Befrlgeratlon  by  expansion  of  a  gas,  8(1. 
Beflcction  of  light  and  heat  ooey  same 

]aw^278. 


BegelaUon,  discovery  oi;  by.  Faraday.  208. 

—  of  snow  granules,  note  on.  Appendix  ta 
Chap.  VI.,  220. 

Bendn,  his  plastic  theory  of  Ice.  207. 

Besistance,  neat  of  electric  current  pro- 
portional to.  119. 

Revolving  balls,  Gore's  experiments  on, 
jiiif. 

Bifle  ball,  amount  of  heat  generated  by 
stoppBge  of  its  motion,  6d. 

Bockcr  used  In  the  Trcvelj'an  instrument, 

Bocksalt,  transparency  oi;  to  heat,  814. 

—  use  of,  in  experiments  on  absorption  of 
heat  by  gases,  842. 

—  hygroscopic  character  of,  899. 

—  deposition  of  moisture  cm,  avoided,  400. 

—  cefi,  described,  42& 

Bumford,  Count,  his  exx>erlments  on  heat 

produced  by  ft-iction,  28,  and  Appendix 

to  Chap.  IL,  OSw 
overthrow  of  the  material  theory 

of  heat,  89. 
abstract  of  his  essay  on  heat,  Ai>- 

pendix  to  Chap.  IL,  08. 
his  estimation  of  the  calorific  power 

of  a  body,  166. 
experiments  on  the  conductivity 

of  clothing,  2dO. 
liquids   and  gases, 

256. 
transmission     of     heat 

through  a  vacuum,  262. 
Rupert's  drops,  100. 


SAFETY  LAMP,  cxi»Ianation  and  nso 
of,  256. 
tialt   and   sugar,  dissolving  of^  produces 
cold,  65. 

—  common,  yellow  bands  emitted  and  ab- 
sorbed by  vapour  o(^  4S1 

Scents,  action  of,  on  radiant  heat,  879. 

Schemnitz,  machine  for  compression  of  air 
at,  46. 

SchafTgotsoh,  Count,  his  paper  on  acoustic 
experiments,  Appendix  to  Chap.  VIII., 
291. 

Schwartz,  his  observation  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  cooling  silver,  114. 

Sea  warmer  after  a  storm,  20, 

—  breeze,  bow  produced,  19L 

Suguin,  equivalence  of  heat  and  work  de- 
veloped by,  62. 

St'lenite,  absorption  of  heat  by  diflerent 
thicknesses  of^  820. 

Senarmount  his  experiroenti  on  the  con- 
duction of  heat  by  crystids,  285. 

Serein,  Mellonrs  theory  ot  4181 

Shooting  stars,  theory  ot,  28. 

Silica,  water  of  Geysers  contains  and  do- 
posits,  186L 

—  as  crystal,  high  conductive  power  o^ 
246. 

—  as  powder,  low  ditto,  25L 
Singing  flames,  265. 

paper  on,  Appendix  to  Chap.  VIIL 

2H8. 
Sky,  colour  of,  414. 
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L'rminlng   the  nikt^ia 


8now«  fthowor  o^  itrodoced  by  issalng  of    San,  probable  cause  of  rontlAuace  tt 
coniptTMcd  sir,  -M.  beat  and  llgbt  of,  ."ic^  492. 

—  cariM»ntr  arhl,  17i.  —  prodaction  of  winds  bjr  beat  ot  1*4. 

—  cT}-sUla,  if^i.  —  docs  not  beat  dry  air  senslblr  8A 

—  Itni'.  the,  »l.  —  constltutiim  oC  4^ 

—  f<«iiutkta  of  claclers  fVom,  a«l.  )  —  tlame  atmospbtrre  sontMindtiic.  4*3t 
~  hall  eaase  af  <w6«*rvnc«>  i<  tMM.  ,  —  anil  planets,  suppoMMl  commoa  or(r<a 

—  vs*^***^  **  *<♦•  *^  —  beating   power  of,  ineanuvments  by 

—  craa&W«,  «.^e  «a  tbe  rvfvlatioa  o^  Ap-  ,      Uerscbel  and  PonllloU  4>T. 
fv»4ii  U»  CiM|v  Vl^  til.  : — mode   of   dct4.>rminlnK   tt 

K'-.-isv.  t«:<.w  tiaikl*  rmltti>d  an«l  ab-  j      from,  4^01 

l^T^*«^  V'T  r*^»cr  oC  4>4,  4*?.  I  —  atmospbcric  abMtrptkn  of  bnt  oC  1* 

Sxtf  ffwcCTKak  «aBS»  «f  dsrt  lines  In,    —  total  amoant  uf  b^-at  emittol  bT.«u. 

4^  '  —  all  oncanic  and  Inorsanic  cncnr  it- 

—  .-b;-o.  <rr.  a  Wtov  »»o  tbe  pbr^lcal        ftrriHl  to,  &«. 

Sw«v  JK.  A  ?i^»^.x  :.« I'^fi  XllU  511.  —  small  fraction  of  its  beat  tbat  prodiOKi 

>  .  'Cx  ci:iaa.'«'.>a  <  >»  b<«rt.  *S.  all  terrvstrlal  enet^y.  M4. 

—  .-j^*  <•  :■.-  crkua:9M^«  «<  McIIoni's  ta-  Swlu«rland,  evidoncvs  of  andenl  dsdtfs 
•^  ..  4:?.  In,  WT.                                          * 

,-  i?tT%.-r^  :*\  fflEMPERATrRE,   abMhitc   sen  sC 

>■<..^^  .'wv.rs'.-a  /i  ^a:  lst«v  11\  X     H^ 

—  •^  >x  V   J  =«xMa:stf»»  tl2««^  a:r.    —  Inftnenee  ot  oo  coodnctioo  of  ekctri- 
:v^  cixr.  i»\. 

^.    .«  =  ^.  ■•»'..•.  *^  —  hi-^u  ii  w.-ndare«l,  2!«. 

—  K  w  .-Aivd  t-r  li^w,-rin:f  of.  472. 

■•t  on   the  qcutlity  i»f  h-jt 
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1,4  ■    "  •     |ruJ"- "'^-i-'K  upr<ran'I  ;.>w.  r.  1^7. 


-  ijt.r.t  ]j.-:it  of.  ir/,. 
SN.rm"*  ]>nn\\ii'iu\  \,y  hi-rjt.  il  air,  1^3. 
Mr'>Kkiir.  thf.  irni:.'iti..:i  ..f,  I  n. 


lr.in-;-;irt  n.-y  «.f  fw-lk.*,  rati**-  ,<(,  .".-L 
-7  i-'t  a  t..  ^t  fur  iliath.  rm.iri.n.  ;^_'.\ 
I  ir.iM-.'tiiH^ion  of  hvat  tlip.u^li  >o:i '%  ii-.l- 


..--I'l;..^;  'l,r.Ml,K.-.l    by   rry.t.lliMnz,        ,.^  -.;';;'jr ''>^"--f  t-"»r  ^'t-.r.  ofs..^r^ 

-  .;«h.r,  abo'.rpti.iQ  ..f  beat  Ly  vai^mr  uf, af^ira.-t  ,.(  ;»  J^-turc  on.  S> 

'■^^'^^-  '      ivn(li\  toUiai^  IV.,  144.  ' 
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Tropics,  How  of  air  flrom  and  to,  1S7. 

—  the  ri'^nn  of  calms  or  rains,  192. 

—  cause  of  the  torrents  of  rain  In,  407. 


TTNDFLATION  THEOBY,  267. 


VACUUM  In  centre  of  ice  flowers.  127. 
—  passa^re  of  h?at  through,  262. 

—  dry  air  similar  to,  with  regard  to  ra- 
diant heat,  852. 

Yapoor  of  water  condensed  hy  rarefaction 

of  air,  45. 
its  action  on  radiant  heat,  898, 

411. 
condensation  promoted  by,  410. 

—  prtMlaction  of,  consomcs  heat,  172L 
210. 

—  supporting  of  spheroid  by.  177. 

—  of  metals,  spectrum  of,  480. 

—  absorbs  thoso  ravs  which  it  emits,  482. 
Yapours  and  lianias,  their  absorption  of 

heat  comnareo,  482. 

—  tables  of  absorption  of  heat  by,  875, 
8S0,  802, 440,  441. 

dynamic  radiation  and  absorption 

of,  892. 
Yaporons  condition  of  matter.  76. 
YamisbiniEr  a  metal  or  feeble  gas  by  a 

powerful  one,  891. 
Yclocity  of  planets  and  aerolites,  28. 

—  relation  of  heat  to,  56. 
Ylbration  of  heated  metal,  116L 

bodies  having  different  tempera- 
tures, abstract  of  lecture  on.  Appendix 
to  Chap.  IV.,  144. 

sounding  disks,  2M. 

YIscous  theory  of  Ice,  202. 

Yltal  force,  supposed  consorratire  action 
o(;284. 

Yolconic  eruptions  showing  upper  cur- 
rents  of  air,  188. 

—  eruption  of  Mome  Garou.  189. 
Yolumo  of  a  gas  augmented  by  heat,  80, 

et§eq, 
Yolumes  of  yapour  proportional  to  liquid, 
table,  483. 


WATER  boiled  by  friction.  24,  and 
Appendix  to  Chap.  II.,  68. 

—  expanded  by  heat,  98. 

cold,  oa 

—  maximum  density  of^  94. 

—  contraction  o(^  by  beat,  94. 

—  plpcA,  why  burst,  95. 

~~  cohesion  oC  increased  by  remoTing  air 
from,  127,  tt  «eq, 

—  hammer,  127. 

—  effects  ol^  when  In  a  highly  oohoslTe 
condition,  128. 

—  formerly  regarded  as  incompressible, 
155. 

—  Bocon^s  experiment  on  the  compression 
of^  105,  note. 


Water,  amount  of  heat  yielded  by,  in 
cooIiniT,  l^  150. 

—  has  tlie  highest  specific  heat,  169. 

—  amount  of  work  equal  to  heating  of 
1%  100. 

—  effect  of  high  specific  heat  of;  165. 

—  latent  heat  of,  167. 

—  mechanical  value  of  combination,  con- 
densation (tnd  congelation  ot  168. 

—  eyaporation  ot  produces  cold,  172. 

—  frr>zen  by  its  own  eraporation,  178 

—  spheroidal  state  of;  176,  et  ^q. 

—  frozen  in  red-hot  crudble,  168. 

—  opacity  of;  to  heat.  818. 

—  distilled,  colour  o<  8ia 

—  effects  of  its  energy  as  a  radiant,  in  all 
its  states,  410. 

—  absorbs  same  rays  when  solid,  liquid, 
or  vapour,  418. 

—  amount  oL  would  be  boiled  by  the  total 
emission  of  sun,  490. 

—  cause  of  Its  hardness,  252. 
transparency  to  light,  450. 

—  absorption  of  heat  from  hvdrc^n  llama 
at  different  thicknesses.  4oQ. 

Waterston,  his  meteoric  theory  of  the  sun, 
49a 

Waves  of  sound,  275. 

light,  276. 

heat  and  sound,  difference  between, 

804. 

Wells,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  dew,  471,  tt  tttq. 

many  curious  effects  explabicd  by, 

474. 

Wiedemann  and  Franz,  their  table  of  con- 
ductivities, 22a 

Winds,  extinction  of  light  of  gas  by,  Ca 

—  produced  by  sun,  186. 

—  trade,  187. 

—  direction  of;  Influenced  by  earth^s  rota 
Hon,  187. 

—  lesser,  cause  o£  191. 
Wollaston,  Dr.,  his  cryophorus,  ITa 
lines  in  solar  spectrum  observed  by, 

48Su 
Wood,  bad  conductivity  of;  288. 

—  difference  of  conductivity  in,  28a 

—  apparatus  for  ascertaining  calorific  con- 
ductivity of;  287. 

—  three  axes  of  conductive  power  in, 
24& 

Woollen  textures,  imperfect  conduction 

of;  250. 
Work,  constant  proportion  between  it  and 

heat,  58. 

—  interior,  157. 


YOUNO,  Dr.  Thos.,  establishment  of 
the  undulatory  theory,  24, 267. 

ZERO,  absolute,  of  temperature,  92L 
Zinc,  bands  seen  in  spcctrom  <tf  Tft- 
pour  of;  480. 
Zoiiiacal  light,  probable  cause  oi;  56, 491, 

4oa 
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